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REMARKS. 


Qrestes tn Argos. 


Tue wonderful genius of the elder dramatists is best illustrated by 
a comparison with the moderns. Shakspeare, who, in hia relation 
to the English stage, may be called an ancient, is the only poet of a 
later date who soars “ above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 
He has no prototype; he is himsely alone. Let, however, any 
modern author attempt a subject that has already been treated of by 
a classic—let him imitate the thoughts, the language, the imagery of 
his original with the utmost exactness, and we shall have only to 
award him the bare praise of well-meaning industry, in his endea- 
vour to’ afford the unlearned an imperfect glimpse of the master- 
spirits of antiquity. Our T'ragedy writers have hitherto been but 
moderately successful in infusing into their works the grandeur, the 
pathos, and, above all, the simplicity, of the Greek drama. Mason 
tried his strength in his Caractacus and Elfrida: he gave us the 
model, but the sowd was wanting. When he would be grand, he was 
just pompous—when simple, he was only puerile. e ambled in 
his classic trammels with the stiff awkwardness of a clown in his 
holyday suit; and, with the exception-of one burst of true poetry, 
“ Hark! heard ye not yon footsteps dread?” the lyrical portion 
rises not above the level of every-day ode. The Greek chorus is too 
recondite for an English audience; even the spirit-stirring poetry of 
Shakspeare cannot reconcile them to it; and the play of Henry the 
Fifth is shorn of many of its choicest beauties to meet this detestable 
want of taste. When Shakspeare is thus martyred to public caprice, 
what autbor would not be proud to share the same fate ?— 


“ To bleed with Cato, and retire with Pitt.” 


M-. Bayley endeavoured to revive a classic taste among his coun 
trymen; and, if he failed of success, the attempt was noble.—Sacred, 
therefore, be his memory— 


** And palms eternal flourish round his urn !” 


Of the many woes that desolated the royal house of Atreus, none 
have so much engaged the attention of dramatic writers as the mur- 
der of Agamemnon, by Clytemnestra and her paramour, A®gisthus ; 
and the retribulive justice of Orestes. Acschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, have each a play upon the subject. [t would, however, 
be unfair to descant on the beauties of those noble compositions in 
criticising this play.—It would be a repetition of that which is known 
to every scholar, and invidious to the modern author, who rather 
deserves our applause for bis genius, courage, and good taste. 

Mr. Bayley acknowledges his obligations to Sophocles, in the first 
part of his tragedy; and to Alferiin the latter. To Voltaire be is 
also indebted for an incident. He has thought fit to deviate from the 
Greek, by making Orestes kill his mother by an accidental blow ; 
and he has softened down the infamy of Clytemnestra, by giving her 
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the redeeming virtues of penitence and maternal tenderness.” A son 
consummating his just vengeance by a chance blow; and a mother 
who has added the crime of murder to adultery, ever and anon burst- 
ing into repentant reveries, are not very natural, but may propitiate 
an andience who are ignorant of the original story, and know no- 
thing of the charactcrs represented. Inthe event of perfect success, 
the author’s triamph had been still greater by his strict adherence to 
the sublime terror of the original; as his failare would have recoiled 
with double shame on the blockheads who wanted the wit to appre 
clate true effect and propriety of character. 

In reading this play, we are reminded of Hamilet,—-not that Mr. 
Bayley has imitated Shakspeare, but that Shakspeare had his eye 
upon ARgisthus and Clytemnestra, when he drew the characters of 
Claudius and Gertrude. Electra is well preserved ; and those whe 
are fond of dramatic contras$ may compare her stern and _ re- 
vengeful spirit with the milder virtues of Chrysothemis. In the cha- 
racter of Orestes, the author has centered his chief power ; and it is 
but justice to add that the portrait is impassioned and noble. 

In the language of this drama we discover a better taste than 
generally pervades modern tragedy. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to the high-sounding phrases of certain popular tragedies, more 
particularly adapted to wurm weather, will hardly believe that 
simple eloquence and quit athos can be really tragic! Mr. 
Bayley’s just taste rendered him more solicitous to gain the appro- 
bation of the discerning few, than the shouts of the multitude. He 
felt that the vuciferation of a theatre is the least part of an author's 
triumph. Some of the finest efforts of the tragic muse are unknown 
to the modern stage—they lack the raw material— 


“ Oh, blood and guts! my eye and Betty Martin !” 


They want true colour ; and give us— 
“ Tears, perchance, for blood !” 


The mob of actors and actresses that figured away in thie tragedy 
would have damn’d Macbeth or Hamlet :— 


* Ask you their sames ?—I could as soon disclose 
The names of those blind puppies, as of those |” 


This abominable association did not, however, depress the ener. 
ies of Mr. Charles Kemble and Mrs. Bartley: ne acted finely. 
ut Cooper, in Pylades, was mouthing and dull ; Benneté, in the 
paramour, was insufferably smoky; and Mr. Horrebow was hor- 


rible indeed! 
> D——G, 


MEMOIR OF MR. CHARLES KEMBLE. 


Mr. Cuarces KemBye was born at Brabant, in the year 1775. 
He is the son of Mr. Roger Kemble, who was a provincial manager of 
some celebrity, and the brother of Mr. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 
He was educated at Doury ; and, being intended far business, was ap- 
pointed, at abuut the age of sixteen, to a situation in the Post Office. 
Bat, being a young man of letters—not in the Post-Ofice sense of 
the word-—end of genius, he relinquished that species of drudgery 
which requires the exertion of the hands, not the head ; and, when 
barely seventeen, made his debwt at the Sheffield Theatre, in Orlando, 
in “As you Like It,” a character in which, to this day, he shines 
without a rival. His first appearance in London was on the open- 
ing-night of Drury-Lane Theatre, on the twenty-first April, 1794, when 
he performed Malcolm, in the tragedy of Macbeth. On the accession 
of bis brother, John Kemble, to the proprietorship and management 
of Covent Garden, he transferred his talents to that theatre, where 
he has remained ever since. In the brightest days of the drama, he 
was ahighly-gifted and powerful auxiliary ; jin its present decline, 
he is one of its chief props; and, whenever the stage shall be de- 
prived of his services, we may bid adieu tou Faulconbridge, Romeo, 
Benedict, Orlando, Cassio, Charles Surface, and a host of capita! 
characters, tragic and comic. 

Of an actor so well known, and so justly admired, it is unneces- 
eary to say more; particalarly as, in the course of our dramatic 
strictures, we shall have occasion to make frequent mention of him. 
Mr. Kemble is, what few actors are, a gentleman in education and 
inanners; in literature, also, he occupies a respectable station. The 
stage is indebted to him for several pieces of considerable merit. 
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Costume, 


EGISTHUS.—Long white shirt, down to his ancles, trimmed 
round the bottom and wrists with gold ; a large crimson cloth robe, 
trimmed inside and out with rich gold embroidery ; crimson san- 
dals, embroidered with gold ; fillet round his head ; flesh legs. 

ORESTES.—Lilach-coloured fine cloth short tunic, embroidered 
with black round the bottom; black belt, with white embroidery 3 
white hat worn on his back ; white square robe, embroidered with 
lilach, the colour of the tunic ; white sandals, flesh legs and arms, 

PYLADES.—White calico tunic; trimmed crimson white robe, 
quite plain, gold balls at the ends; russet sandals; and white hat 
worn on hfs back. Flesh legs and arms. 

ARCAS.—Puce-coloured shirt, quite plain; light brown robe; 

russet sandals. Flesh legs and arins. 
, ADRASTUS.—White tunic; yellow breast-plate, witn short 
ldmbrakins, trimmed with black gold studs ; scarlet robe, worn on 
the left shoulder only; black sandals, and yellow greaves, up to 
the knee, trimmed with black. Flesh legs and arms. 

JESCHINES.—Plain puce-coloured tunic only; fies: legs and 
arms; russet sandals. 

CRATIDAS.—Plain brown short tunic, and puce-coloured robe, 
worn onthe left shoulder only ; flesh legs and arms ; russet sandals. 

EUDAMIPPUS.—Puce-coloured tunic, and brown robe on left 
shoulder; flesh legsand arms; russet sandals. 

DAULIAS.—Plain drab tunic ; leather belt ; flesh legs and arms ; 
old black sandals. 

LYCUS.—A plain dress, like Daulias ; and a soldier's dress, 
same as Adrastus, without the scarlet robe. 

SOLDIERS.—Same as Adrastus—very white tunic, yellow 
breast-plate, &c. 

CLYTEMNESTRA.—White dress, embroidered with gold; and 
crimson robe, like Acgisthus. 

ELECTRA.—Slate-coloured cotton long dress, and drapery. 

CHRYSOTHEMIS.--—White dress, and drapery. 

NEMESIS AND THE FURIES.-—Gray and white dresses, 
with snakes on their heads and round the waist. 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1825. 


JE gisthus.... Mr, Bennett. Lycus.....0 Mr. Evans. 
Orestes....... Mr. Kemble. Clytemnestra Mrs. Bartley. 
Pylades ..... Mr. Cooper. Electra ..... Miss Lacy. 

PCOS. .cstes Mr. Egerton. Chrysothemis Miss Jones. 
Adrastus.... Mr. T. Cooper. Nemesis..... Miss Hammersley 
Ai schines.... Mr. Horrebow. Tisiphone ... Mrs. Vedy. 
Cratidas ... Mr. Ley. Alecto.....- Miss Hallande. 
Eudamippus Mr. Baker. Megaro...... Miss Henry. 


Daulias..... Mr. Chapman. 


SCENE.—The Palace of the Pelopida, the adjacent city of 
Argos, and vicinity. 


Time—that of representation. 
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R. Cruthehank, Del. White, Se. 


@restes in Argos. 


Orestes. Ha! art thou found? Ye Gods, I thank you !—Die— 
Die—a thousand deaths in one! 
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ORESTES IN ARGOS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—The Tomb of Agamemnon, on the skirts of 
a Grove near the Pulace of the Pelopide.—A tem- 
pestuous morning, immediately before sun-rise.— 
Amful and strange music.—Stage dark. 


Enter Nemesis and the Furies, i. 8. E. 


Nem. Swiftly on your viewless path, 

Come! ye ministers of wrath! 
Come ! It is the fated hour: 
Come ! obey the words of power. [ Thunder. 

Furies. We come! . 

In the day’s broad noon of light, 
In the deepest gloom of night, 
Over land and over flood, 
Steady to the scent of blood, 
We come, we come! 

Nem. Again the round of time 
Hath brought the day of crime: 

It shall not pass away 
Until ye seize your prey. 

Furies. Ere of twilight shades the last 
And faintest from the earth hath pass'd, 
With a bound 
That shakes the ground, 

Around, around, 

Pass we thrice around the tomb, 
And ratify the murderer’s doom— 
Around, around, around, 

Nem. Shade of the mighty, hear! 
And sleep in peace! Revenge is near, 
Ere ye seize your shrieking prey, 
Raise your descant of dismay. 
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Furies. We come ! 
In the day’s broad noon of light, 
In the deepest gloom of night, 
Over land and over flood, 
Steady to the scent of blood, 
We come, we come! 
[They move round the Tomb, and vanish up the 
steps, R. U. E. 


SCENE I1.—The court of a palace, terminated by un 
open colonnade.—The sun is risen on a stormy sky. 


Enter Evectra, u., in the habit of a slave, beuring a 
vuse, with herbs and chaplets of flowers. 


Elec. How long, ye high-throned deities, whose power 
Strikes terror on the heart of guilt, how long 
Shall vengeance linger? Firmly holds my soul 
Her fix’d dependence on your righteous law. 
Awhile suspended o’er the murderer’s head 
The inevitable bolt may pause. He girds him 
With adamantine towers, and walls of brass, 
And fondly deems Heaven’s justice sleeps for ever 
But o’er his confident security 
High watch the keen-eyed power of vengeance keeps, 
The nearer even then when thought far off. 
— How sleep Agisthus and my guilty mother 
Amid the storm that all night long has raged, 
I may not guess. Sure they should watch the heavens, 
If I, their victim, in the turbid sky ‘ 
Strange portents read, and in the howling winds 
Tremendous sounds of coming vengeance hear. 
—With impious rites and festivals each year 
JEgisthus celebrates this day’s return. 
But ere the smoke of his rich sacrifice 
Have climb’d to heaven, myself will occupy 
The gates of prayer ; and such poor offering 
As this my abject state commands will make, 
And pray for the return of lost Orestes. 
But who comes forth? 

(She places her offerings in an intercolumniation 
of the court, p. 


Enter CHRYSOTHEMIS and Attendants L., with offerings. 


My sister! Is it thou ? 
A sister s footstep should awake no fears. 
What are those offerings 2 What on such a day 
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Comes from the mansion where /gisthus rules, 
That Agamemnon’s daughter ought to bring ? 
Chry. Deas sister, chide me not; let me be quick 
To warn thee of the fury of A¢gisthus. 
Elec. He well may hate whom he 8o deeply injures. 
Chry. To thy reproaches he ascribes the fears 
That shake my mother’s soul in nightly dreams. 
New rigours he prepares. Submission still 
May mitigate the fierceness of his rage. 
Far less severe had been thy lot, my sister, 
If thou like me hadst known to place a guard 
Upon thy thoughts, and been content in secret 
To breathe thy daily prayers for retribution. 
Elec. Yes—thou enjoy’st the fruits of slavish fear. 
Thou, in apartments that befit thy rank, 
But ill beseem our murder'd father’s daughter, 
Art served with state.—I answer my high calling, 
That, bearing a slave’s habit, must lodge here, 
Amid the tyrant’s menials, in the court. 
I had my choice: thine is the degradation— 
For fam Agamemnon’s daughter still. 
Chry. Severely dost thou chide me. To what end 
Feed’st thou this keen remembrance of his death ? 
Elec. Art thou his daughter, and dost ask my purpose ? 
What thought may occupy my soul but vengeance ? 
Chry. Whence canst thou hope revenge ? 
Elec. Orestes lives, 
Chry. He lives, indeed, an exile far away, 
Pursued by his remorseless foe, a price 
Set on his princely head ; and strangers give 
The bread that in dependence he must eat. 
He comes not to thy wish: by snares beset, 
He ne’er may see his native land. 
Elec. What then! 
Shall that atrocious deed pass unrevenged ? 
Ere now a woman’s arm hath well achieved 
The vengeance fit for stronger instruments, 
Jégisthus from a woman’s arm had help; 
A woman's arm, should all else fail, may reach him. 
Chry. I tremble at thy words ; my very nature 
Shrinks from thy fearful purpose. Dear Electra, 
Full portion hast thou of our mother’s daring. 
Elec. When I behold the adulterous murderer 
Exalted to my father’s pride of place, 
Lording it over Argos, rioting 
In wealth our lost Orestes should enjoy ; 
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When by the side of her vile paramour 
She whom I blush to call a mother lies, 
—(No daughter's duty will I owe her more),— 
My bosom swells, my thoughts defy restraint. 
Canst thou show ought in Clytemnestra’s life 
May lessen my abhorrence of her crimes ? 

Chry. Thechargee’ennow imposed on me, these wreaths, 
Destined to Agamemnon’s sacred tomb, 
And these libations, speak at least her sorrow. 
When has remorse ceased on her heart to feed ? 
Fear haunts her day, and dreadful dreams each night 
Make terrible her sleep. 

Elec. ’Tis well decreed, 
That peace may never be the fruit of guilt. 

Chry. Who comes ? 

Elec. *Tis Arcas, 


Enter ARCAS, Le 


Arcas. Be not seen together, 
Respected daughters of my honour’d lord. 
/Egisthus soon comes forth. Even now his rage 
Against Electra breathes forth furious threats. 

Chry. My warning comes too late, 

Arcas. Throughout the night 
A strange confusion has alarm’d the palace : 
Lights glided through the halls, and vanish’d quickly : 
And cries of terror from the royal chamber 
Were heard, by stillness fullow’d. Loud and harsh 
At times the accents of AZgisthus’ voice 
Rose on the night ; at times were heard half smother'd 
As by an effort. Soon as he arose, 
He call’d for me. His gloomy countenance 
And bloodless lip betray’d his troubled mind 
‘* Go seek Electra,”* sullenly he cried 
In broken accents. ‘‘ Let her in the couct 
Await the time when I come forth. Too long 
Has my untimely pity, seconding 
The intercession of her wavering mother, 
Won me to leave that serpent in my path, 
More wisely crush'd. She waits a time to sting 
That never shail arrive. Call her :—this day 
I seal her fate, and know myself secure.”” 

Chry. Oh wretched daughters of a wretched house ! 
What power will save you? 

Arcas. Sudden is the time, 
And calls for quick resolve: no lamentation 
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Must now be heard. [Jo Cury.] Thy presence will 
but sharpen 
The thoughts already fatal to Electra. 
Retire, then, ere Adgisthus comes. | 
Elec. He counsels 
Wisely, though bitterly. Retire, my sister. 
We meet again :—whate’er the tyrant’s purpose, 
His cruelty will grant us one embrace, 
And give my last of tears to flow with thine. 
Chry. The gods look down upon thee !—Oh mysister, 
Be wise, be moderate. Think in this hour 
How much my peace upon Electra hangs. [xie, ve 
Arcas. Let my entreaties aid her pious prayer : 
So by submission and more gentle speech 
The tyrant’s anger may be lull’d awhile. 
But see who comes. 


Enter CLYTEMNESTRA, L.—ARCAS retires, C. 


Cly. My child! 

Elec. That name sounds strangely. 
*Tis not Crysothemis that stands before thee. 
Hast thou another child? My ears acknowledge 
Hardly the unwonted title. What amI_ 
But a poor slave, a menial of the court? 
So Clytemnestra and /Kgisthus will. 

Cly. If he whom thou so long hast mourn’d was dear, 
Thou wilt not now refuse upon his tomb 
To pour libations. 

Elec. Simple off'rings— 
Such only have you left me power to bring, 
E’en now I had prepared. 


Cly. Then let us haste 

To the sad duty. 
Elec. . Whither would’st thou with me ? 
Cly. [Hesituting.) To—thy departed father’s tomb. 
Elec. Thy husband’s, 


Thou rather should’st have said. Is that a hand 
To offer there? Bethink thee from what bed, 
New-risen, thou comest, warm from Aégisthus’ side. 
And darest thou thus affront the sacred tomb ? 
Hast thou the Heart to look on it?) Methinks 
Thy presence should call up the mighty dead, 
And bring him, frowning, through the marble walls, 
With all thy mortal gashes fresh upon him, 
To scare thee from the soil to which thy feet 
Were profanation. 
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s Cly. Oh, forbear! forbear! 
Too lately on these eyes that dreadful form 
Hath glared in terror. Oh! too well thy words 
Recall the appalling vision that still haunts me. 
At the full banquet, or in my stiJl chamber, 
Suddenly it sits by me. Wheresoe’er 
I turn, it oft glides past me awfully. 
But oh! last night !——It harrows up my soul 
To think upon the menace of those eyes, 
And the red tide that gush’d forth full upon me, 
Fe peny warm. 
lec, "Tis terrible. 
Cly. [After u pause, and collecting herself.) Alas! 
No comfort have I in Aigisthus. He, 
Morose and full of bitterness, requites me 
With gloomy looks, reproaches, and contempt. 
A life of fear and misery is mine. 
Elec. Else were the gods unjust. Th’ eternal voice 
Of Justice hath assign‘d one lot to all 
Whom guilt’s accursed band hath leagued together. 
Most foully massacred by thy contrivance, 
Lies in his grave the vanquisher of Troy, 
Thy sometime husband. In his bed thy colleague 
In that most fell and bloody act reposes, 
And fills the priut of my dear father’s limbs. 
My wrongs to this are light. Nor to me only 
Hast thou proved cruel and unnatural. 
Rethink thee of thy son, the wrong’d Orestes 
Snatch’d by these hands from that foul butchery, 
And saved by sudden flight. Oh, think of him, 
The rightful lord of all this fair domain, 
The rightful master of this royal palace, 
Heir of the wealth in which Agisthus riots, 
Pamp’ring his coward and effeminate soul. — 
Thiuk ot hin now a wanderer, in need, 
Though born to empire—reft of home and friends— 
And this thy doing. Well might wonder take us 
If thus these things might be, and thou know comfort. 
Cly. Thy words are arrows to my soul. What course 
Of action can I teke? 
Elec. Make proclamation 
For wrong’d Orestes through all realms: push down 
Thy blood-stain’d feodary from the seat of power: 
Be his base limbs dismantled of the purple: 
With thine own haad pluck from his brows the round 
True kings alone are privileged to wear : 
And let my brother's foot spurn his vile neck, 
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As he ascends his high ancestral throne.— 
Such reparation, yet, thy power can offer 
To fatherless Orestes. 
YY. Name him not. 

The sound is fatal to me ; ever ominous 
Of horror and destruction. As I hear 
The name, my heart’s blood freezes.—Length of days 
Grant him, ye Gods! But never, never more 
Let him be seen in Argos! 

Elec. With such thoughts, 
*Tis mockery to speak of penitence. 
Thou would’st be free from all the effect of guilt, 
Yet cling’st to that for which thy soul embraced 
This desperate condition, yielding nothing 
Of all that taints thee. Even such a mother 
Orestes finds thee still, as Agamemnon 
Found thee a wife. © 
Oly. Still—still with bitterness 

Tis thy delight to vex thy mother’s soul. 

Oft has my prayer turn’d from thee threaten’d danger ; 
And this is my reward.—But now J hear 
The footsteps of Aigisthus.—Frame thy speech 
Submissively, or tremble. 

Elec. I shall bear me, 
Befall what may, as Agamemnon's daughter. 

fig. (Without, u.] Guards ! wait my coming by the 

Propyleum. 


Enter LGis8THUS, L. 


—Too long our patient folly has endured 
The clamorous licence of that rebel tongue. 
Our power contemn’d, bold censure of our life, 
The common ear stuff’d with vile calumnies, 
And treasonous threats against our safety breathed, 
Call for sharp chastisement. Our long forbearance, 
That should have shamed thy insolence, has nourish’d 
Thy uncorrected malice, till the offence 
Has reach’d a fulness we must crush for ever. 
Our voice in Argos has sufficient power, 
If not to silence thee, at least to punish 

Elec. What have I utter’d more than every hou 
J&gisthus boasts? Is not this day of blood 
Mark’d out each year for triumph and rejoicing ? 
What tell [ more of Agamemnon’s death, 
Than these thy annual games aloud to Greece 
Before his tomb proclaim ? 
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LEQ. I keep my vow :— 

This is the day that raised me to a throne, 
And ’stablish’d my authority in Argos. 
Thy mat’nous spirit still resists my power. 

Elec. 1 was not born to bow before Agisthus. 

“ig. Not born !—Who then is master of thy fate ? 
What voice but mine shall sentence thee? what power 
Stay the swift execution of thy doom? 

I banish thee from Argos. On the day 

Thy foot henceforth infests its soil, thou diest. 
Nor will I leave obedience to thy fears. 

A slave whom I can trust, howe’er far off, 
Shall call thee wife ; or by a looser title 
Command thy person. 

Elec. Infamous the thought ! 

And worthy of Agisthus. 

Lg. Before night, 

Willing or not, thou go’st; therefore be brief 
In preparation. Hence, for a short hour, 
Igo. When I return, expect to hear 
Acother: of the race of Agamemnon, 
My dearest foe, is made secure for ever. 
Cly. What means that threat? Has thy rage vow’'d 
the death 
Of all my children? 

Lig. Tell me—seems their death 
A crime of deeper dye than was their father’s ? 

Cly. Oh horrible reproof ! and must my soul, 
Trammell’d by thee in guilt, by thee be stung 
With that our mutual act? 

Elec. Where'er I go, 
Whate’er my fate, I cannot know or see 
More misery than I leave behind me here. 

Plagues are ye both, and scorpions each to the other. 
Lo, the endearments ye have bought with blood, 
Your confidence of heart and home of peace. 

Such ever come to nuptials so cemented. 

I need not wish you other than you are, 

For your much torment. 

SEY. Instantly begone, 

Thou matchless insolence! Where thou art found, 
A source of discord never will be wanting. 
Thou art our bane and torment. Hence! begone: 
Reply not, but begone. 
Elec. I go, and gladly. "Exit, Rr. 
/Eg. No—never peace nor comfort can cowe near us 
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While she remains. Ever upon our ears 

Harshly her voice has jarr’d. Sorrow and strife . 
Have been to us the fruit of her reproaches. 

Our grief has been her scorn, our strife her mirth. 
’*T was weak in thee to intercede for her 

Cly. She is my daughter. 

LEY. Weaker still tn me 
To listen to thee.— More than banishment 
Aer death had served me. 

Cly. Still thy words give notice 
Of dreadful thoughts. .Alas ! what would’st thou more ? 

fEg. 1 would be king in Argos. .safely king 

Cly. And art thou not, with absolute dominion ?7— 
Of life and death, of property and honour, 

Thy voice disposes freely. To thy nod 
Obedience runs, swift as the forked bolt 
That executes the will of highest Jove. 
What more is wanting to thee ? 

F- Safety—safety. 
Not always from the will obedience flows: 
The knee may bend, e’en when the heart rebels. 
Dark rumours are afloat: secret repinings 
Are breathed, that slur my just authority : 
And knots of men, in corners met, disperse 
O’ the sudden from the eye of observation. 
Whispers I hear, and faces in the crowd 
I see, that please me not. I know Orestes 
Has frionds in Argos: these cabal together, 
And wish me dead. He is the source and fountain 
Of every ill that threatens me: he dies, 
And their sole band of union is dissever’d. 

Cly. He dies ! my son—Orestes dies! Oh Heaven! 
And would’st thou perpetrate a crime so useless 7— 
Far hence he wanders in obscurity : 

Too far to work thee harm. He is my son. 
Much have I done,—much bear for thee, Aégisthus. 
Be this my only guerdon—spare my son. 

4g. And hast thou gone thus far with me in blood 
To pluck me back, even now—when my soul grasps 
Her full desire ?—I go right on—nor pause 
To weigh the value of a stripling’s head, 

That stands between me and security. 
To thee the father’s death was needful—I 
Require the son’s.—It is resolved—he dies. 

Cly. Not if a mother’s arm has power to save. 

4g. One husband found it strong—I fear its power 
Is weak for safety. a3 
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Cly. Oh, ferocious heart ! 
Not fully known till now !—Though deep in guilt 
A fatal passion plunged me, in my breast 
Amid sad wreck some natural feelings live ; 
Wake not a mother’s fury. 
LEY. Well I know 
A husband sleeps not safely by thy side. 
Thyself beware my wrath.—Orestes dies. 
[ AicisTHus goes out, L.—CLYTEMNESTRA stands 
Sor atime in agilation—then goes out on the oppo- 
site side, R. 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—The skirts of a Grove near the Palace of 
the Pelopide. In the midst, the Tomb of Agamem- 
mon. Argos in the distance—not too remote. 


anter Orestes and PyLtapDes donn the steps, R. U. E., 
with an Urn, 


Orest. Here is the scene of »ur great enterprise. 
Days of my childhood, rise not on my soul: 
Awhile ye must give way to sterner thoughts. 
Poor is thy welcome, Pylades, in Argos. 
We come not like undoubted heirs of empire, 
No; nor like men that bear Heaven’s awful warrant 
With nature’s, to avenge a father’s death. 
Methinks it shames my great progenitors, 
Thus, like a spy, in darkness and disguise 
Tou steal even on a murderer. . 
Pyl. (1.) Remember, 
No way, but this, the oracle permitted. 
Orest. (R.) Oh, let not his escape be possible, 
All righteous Powers! Give empire where you will! 
I welcome any fate that may befall me, 
Let but this hand avenge my father’s death. 
Pyl. When from the fate-foretelling shrine of Delphos 
Apollo deigns to answer mortal men, 
the sacred voice admits uo question — Death 
And ruin follow on the least infraction 
Of his high mandate. When with thee I bow’d 
Within the fane, thus spoke the voice divine : 
* By fraud the deed was done: with fraudful hand 
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In secret take thou vengeance of the crime. 

Thy faithful friend alone be thy companion. 

Beware : to none disclose thy name or purpose 
Orest. The solemn sounds seem yet to thrill my ear. 
Pyl. But, dear Orestes, in thy zeal not always 

Their caution is retain’d. 

Orest. *Tis true, my spirit 
Abhors and starts from this dark creeping practice. 

Pyl. The hand of fate is on us even now : 

And we are destined to achieve this work— 

Whether with good or evil to ourselves, 

Our strict or loose obedience may determine. 

*T'was not a mere chance motion of the billows 

That drove us on this shore, when we alone 

Of all that climb’d the bark on Crissa’s strand 

Escaped the fury of the insatiate wave. 

Orest. Nor without influence of some power di) ine, 
Amid the wild confusion of the wreck, 

Grasp'd I this urn, as to the plank I clung, 

When rose the last shriek of the crew ; and suck’:| 

Within the merciless gurge the ship went down. 

The powers that saved me when Aégisthus’ son 

Came darkly plotting on my life in Phocis, 

These from the wreck have saved with me his a<iics 

Closed in this urn, buoy’d up and floated on 

Above the ouzy bottoms of the deep, 

_ An omen of destruction to Aégisthus. 

Pyl, What surer omen have we than our safeiy, 
When all else perish’d? Though not even a weapon 
Is left to us, do I the more despond ? 

The Gods require not armed multitudes ; 

The naked hand is mightier than the sword, 

If they accept and bless its ministry. 

Orest. They leave me thee. my Pylades: in thee 
I have a thoysand swords. 

Pyl. No more, no more. 

Be cautious. For my care, that sole return 

I ask thee. Now, indeed, our task begins. 

Orest. From this time shall I count each hour of life 
Left to Adgisthus as my shame: one wish 
Alone burns in me: even at once to enter— 

To seek the murderer—to rush upon him— 

Though girt by all his guards around—and pierce 

His felon bosom with a thousand wounds. 

Pyl. This is the feeling that must bear thee throu: h ; 
But it must serve, not master thee. Thy fury 
Looks out too madly from those flashing eyes 
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If I but name Agisthus. In his house 

Be thou to him as a consuming fire, 

But cover close the dangerous element. 

Let nothing seen give warning of his peril. 

Orest. Blame me not, Fylades! Think what FE am: 
Think where we stand: look there: within those walls 
Was my dear father treacherously murder'd. 

There have the murderers revell’d for long years, 
Exulting in their spoil. Oh! I am tame, 
Base, cowardly, and spiritless. 

Pyl. Be patient. 

Orest. Why burst I not at once upon the tyrant? 
Why haste I not to rouse up in my favour 
The people, by one passionate appeal ? 

Pyl. Madness ! what hath the oracle enjoin’d ? 
Think’st thou the guilty have no spies ?—Thy head 
Were cheaply bought by all the tyrant’s treasures: 
One word in public utter’d were thy ruin 

Orest. U will, I will be wary—I resign 
Myself to thee. 

Pyl. The tidings of thy death, 

Feign’d, to deceive AZgisthus, and this urn, 
In which, for his son’s ashes, he shall think 
Those of Orestes glut his hate, will give 
A ready entrance to the tyrant’s presence. 
When face to face we stand with him, Orestes, 
Let me declare our tidings: I shall speak 
More calmly than the son of Agamemnon 
To that assassin may. 
Orest. Even as thou wilt. 
So I may quickly act, say what thou wilt. 
Only remember this: whate’er may happen, 
No arm but mine must touch the murderer’s life. : 
No, not a drop of that devoted blood [ Vehemently 
Will I coucede to any he that lives, 
Not even to thee—Touch not a hair of him,— 
Mine is the victin—mine.— 

Pyl. Now, by the powers, 
That thus far have conducted us in safety, 

I think thou hast resolved to scoff at caution 
Here stand we in the very jaws of danger, 

Close by the palace, and thou ravest as loudly 
As though Aégisthus lay beneath thy sword, 
Master’d, and shrinking from the blow. At hand 
Is other witness than these cypresses 

That wave around. And, lo there! by my fears, 
The women of the house come forth, and bend 
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This way their steps. Best stand aside awhile. 
[He takes OrnESTES Gside, L. U. E. 


Enter Evectra, CHRYSOTHEMIS, and two Female At- — 
tendants, L., carrying offerinys.—Orestes and Pyr- 
LADES stand apart behind a tree, L. U. E. 


Chry. Is there no hope? may no entreaties move 

/Egisthus to repeal his stern decree ? 

One effort will I make at his return: 

Low at his feet in humble suit I'll bow, _. 

And weary him with prayer; nor cease to cling 
To his detested knees, till I have won 

A kinder fate for thee. 

Elec. . Stoop not to him. 
Heaven yet may give me safety: but be sure 
It will not come with mercy from Agisthus. 

Orest, She names the murderer. 

Pyl. Therefore need we caution. 

Elec. Now for the last time to fulfil my vow. 

Oh sacred tomb ! and thou, dear shade revered ! 
Who now shall honour you? since far away 
A wretched exile I am sent with shame. 

Chry. While life is mine, this tomb shall still receive 
Tts annual honours. 

Elec. This assurance takes 
One from my many sorrows. Now return 
Thou and thy maidens, since my vow requires 
That all alone I make my offerings. 

Chry. The Gods forbid thy vow should be infringed ! 
And, should I stay with thee, | could but take , 
A formal part in thy sad offices— 

My tears would only flow for our near parting. 
When all is finish’d here, make haste to join me, 
Nor let me of thy little stay in Argos 
One moment lose.—My maidens, come with me. 
[Exit Curysotuemis and Attendants, L.— 
While Evectra inspects the offerings which 
have been laid near the tomb, ORESTES speaks. 

Orest. By heaven, theymoveme much! Whattomb isthis, 
And who are these that from the palace come, 
Complaining of ASgisthus ? How my heart 
Throbs with emotion! 

Pyl. For a time be patient. 

Elec. [At Tomb, r. 8. £.] Ye Powers that watch the 

living, nor withhold 
Your gracious aspect from the shadowy realms. 
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Where over meads of flowery asphodel, 
And under groves green with immortal spring, 
The shades of mighty heroes walk, and hold 
High converse with congenial spirits—hear 
Your suppliant’s prayer ! as with chaste hands I pour 
These pure libations on the earth, and throw 
Fresh herb and flower upon this honour’d tomb— 
Look down, look down upon ny father’s house, 
Look down on those who now pollute his halls, 
And on the workers of iniquity 
[Orestes manifests impatience. 
Bring in your own good day the doom they merit. 
If for my mother’s crimes, by your award, 
On me must fall increase of misery, ? 
Still let my life be pure and my hand holy. 
And oh! where'er Orestes wanders, guard 
His life with special care: pour blessings on him: 
Give him_to sit upon his father's throne. 
And fitly to avenge the mighty dead. 
Orest. (c.) I can refrain no longer.—Hold me not! 
[Coming forward, c. 
Orestes then has friends ! But who is she 
That for his safety prays, and joins his name 
With mournful rights ? 
Elec. Say rather, who are you, 
That in the garb of strangers thus intrude 
On sacred duties ? 
Pyl. (L.) [To Orestes.| Let me speak. From far 
Strangers we come. Such duties we respect 
And justly venerate thy pious care. ; 
Orest. (c.) May I not ask whose tomb is this—who 
sleeps 
Beneath--to whom thy ministry Is given ? ; 
Elec. “) Though strangers, ye have heard the name, 
Who has not ?— 
Of Agamemnon. . 
Orest. Qh my soul! how slow, 
Was thy conception ! Have I stood so long 
Before the tomb that guards that sacred head? 
Down to the earth, dull knees! Be rooted here, 
While to the honour’d shade my soul, o’erpower’d 
As by his visible presence, bends in awe. 
Pyl. Be more thyself. 
Orest. Oh, what a trial, this! 
What passions here contend for mastery ! 
flee Q generous stranger, seldom is this tomb 
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Approach'd with so much reverence. In Argos 
ey thrive who most insult it. 


Orest. Suddenly 
The hour of vengeance comes, ~ 

Elec. .- But who art thou, 
That thus art moved ? 


Orest. 3 And is not this a sight 
To move the heart of— 
— Pyl. Learn from me. The tomb 
May well affect the harbingers of death. 
We come with tidings that befit the tomb, 
And most of all, the tomb of Agamemnon : 
But joyful to ASgisthus. 
Elec. Fatal sure 
The tidings that will glad that cruel heart 
Orest. The joy of such not seldom ends in horror. 
Pyl. The sad amount of what we bear is this— 
That little urn encompasses the ashes 
Of him whose life Adgisthus long has sought. 
We come from Phocis. 
Elec. What! My brother! say 
It is not—oh, it is, it is Orestes ! 
O misery unlook’d for! Die, Electra! 
Orest. Oh, Pylades! hast thou a heart, and keepest 
Thy purpose, seeing this? 
Pyl. [To Exectra.)| Be comforted. 
Elee. Who talks of comfort? Hast thou been 
familiar 
With contumely ? bosom’d every grief 
Known to our nature? suffer’d all disgraces 
Hard-fronted wickedness can forge? yet kept 
Amid the boundless black one little spot, 
Where, yet unwither’d, thy heart’s pure affections 
Might find their fellows, and consort with hope? 
Hast thou? aad has the whirlwind swept away 
Thy paradise, and left a dreary gloom, 
Peopled with demon forms and shapes of horror ?— 
Then sit thee down by me, and talk of comfort. 
Orest. Can I look on her anguish, and withhold 
The word that, spoken, bids it fly ? 
Pyl. Beware ! 
Remove that melancholy urn—the sight 
Gives food to grief. 
Elec. “ Oh no! remove it not. 
‘¢ You seem’d compassionate, howe’er your tidings 
‘s Have struck the heart of my last hope. Oh, cruel! 
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*“ Wouldst thou deprive me of the last poor solace 
** My heart can know in this inost bitter moment *?”° 
In pity let my trembling hands enfold 
Those dear remains: and let a sister’s tears 
Fall on the urn of him I loved so well. 
[She clasps the urn 

Oh, my dear brother! did my hand for this 
One victim from the fell ASgisthus save ? 
Is it for this that I have fondly dwelt 
On days of smiling infancy, our love, 
Our sports, our little strifes—bewuil'd thy absence, 
And wearied Heaven with prayers for thy return !~- 
I stand before my father’s tomb—I hold 
My brother’s urn—oh, thou capricious Death! 
Sparest thou alone to strike where thou art wish‘d? 
This morn I thought it much to be a slave : 
Nor dream'd of heavier woe. 

Orest. What hast thou said? 
A slave !—-Art thou not Agamemnon’s daughter ? 

Elec. 1 was—but now /Kgisthus rules in Argos. 
This urn confirms his savage doom. 

Orest. A slave! 

Elec. A slave—and doom’d this day to wed a slave! 

Orest. Ye Gods, that favour justice! was this 

wanting ae 

To give the tyrant to a thousand deaths ? 

Elec. It helps me not to hear thee call him tyrant 
He triumphs more and more. 

Orest. Yet an avenger 
Will come upon the fulness of his joy. 

Elec. Vain all—and idle. This poor urn contains 
What was my hope, -and should have been my. 

vengeance. 

Earth has no substitute. 

Orest Behold him here:! 

Pyl. Madman, forbear ! 

Orest. No hand but mine— but mine, 
Shall immolate the monster, and avenge - 
A father’s death, a sister’s wrongs. 

klec. Oh, Heavens! 
That thought !—oh, no—or else, what means this urn ? 

Orest. Horror it means: confusion, and dismay: ~ 
Aud death it means ; and ruin to AXgisthus. 

Pyl. He raves, and hears me not. 


* The passages marked with inverted commas were omitted in 
the representation. 
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Orest. A slave !—Look up, 
Much injured daughter of a royal house. 
Soon shalt thou change that habit. Thou a slave! 
Eternal fires feed on the tyrant’s heart, 
That dared suggest for thee a servile office. 
He lives, that shall maintain and cherish thee 
Tn all the honours due to thy high birth. 

Elec. Hope mocks me not—a flood of joy comes 


o’er me. 
Scarce can I say, thou art— 
Orest. I am—Orestes! [He embraces her. 
Pyl. Oh, fatal indiscretion! Thou art lost. 


[Thunder 
Orest. Roll on, ye thunders, till the centre splits ! 
My heart is blameless. Let the incumdent air 
Press down and stifle me, if in my breast 
A guilty thought e’er thrived. Nature hath wrung 
The secret from my weakness. [ Thunder. 
Elec. Dear Orestes, 
What mystery is this? Why seems the thunder 
To intimate to-thee the wrath of Heaven ? 
Orest. Thy wrongs, thy tears, have wrung from me a 
secret 
Most awfully imposed. 
Elec. Is it a crime 
To turn thy sister’s tears to ecstasies 
Of purest joy, and gratitude to Heaven? 
Pyl. The Gods commanded secresy : at Delphos 
Was the strict order given. 
Elec. Should I then mourn 
My brother to his face, deceived by him? 
Pyl. ’Tis not for man to fathom Heaven’s decrees, 
Obedience is our part. 
Orest. Alas, Electra ! 
I fear I know not what. Even while I hold thee 
In my embrace, amid the softer workings 
Of nature’s gentler instincts in my soul, 
I feel the fierce and stormy passions rising 
Is it the sight of my dear father’s tomb ?—. 
Are they a sister’s wrongs, that rouse me up 
And shake me with a power ne’er felt before? 
Or does Heaven’s anger visit me already ? 
Voices I hear, as if they spoke within me, 
That summon me to blood. The very air 
Is thick with darkening horrors. From the tomb 
An awful figure rises. 
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Elec Dear Orestes, 

Look not with such a troubled mind on omens, 
That rather should dismay the vile Agisthus. 
The Gods have brought thee to my dearest need, 
Th’ avenger of thy father’s blood: then calm 
Thy troubled spirit. 

Pyl. Make not that a crime 
whieh gracious Heay'n as weakness may forgive. 
Think what we have to learn and do—how best 
We may assail Agisthus. 

Orest. [Recoveringhimself at thename. | Good, as ever, 
Thy counsel, [7'o Exectra.] Is the murderer within ? 

Elec. This morning he went forth, mutt’ring dark 

threats. 
Short will his absence be: his impious games 
This day he celebrates. 

Orest. A dire conclusion 
This day is destined them. Much, dear Electra, 
Would I inquire. Scarce dare I name my mother. 

Elec. Avoid her sight till all thy work is safe. 
Meanwhile, the tyrant’s absence happens well. 
Your entrance to the palace is secured 
By your feign’d tidings. 1 will watch for you. 
Unknown to all, { keep the fatal sword, 

That, in the hand of her I call not mother, 
Was aiding in the bloody deed. 

Orest. That sword 
Well hast thou kept for its eaescaiad use, 

This day it shall be red to the very hilts. 

Pyl. Bat see, along the way, what passengers 
Are moving! Numbers hither bend their steps. 

I see amid the columns of the palace 
The stir of glancing figures.—Best advance 
At once, nor here await the prying eyes 
And questions of the curious. 


Orest. Let us go. 
Klec. And happy be your entrance! 
Orest. Oh, ye halls ! 


Will not your marble floors beneath my feet 
With crimson float? I come, the minister 
Of vengeance. May the victim soon be here ! 

Pyl. Once has the oracle been disregarded. 
Henceforth let double caution guard our lips. 

Orest. Use any care that may not long put off 
The hour when I may take him by the throat, 
And say, ‘ Thus didst thou ; this is thy reward !’ 

[ Excunt, u. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—A principal apartment of the Palace. 


Enter CLYTEMNESTRA, R. 


Cly. No, never on this fatal morn’s return 
Have these tremendous bodings on my soul 
Sunk with a weight of such o’erwhelming power. 
Come, fearful night ! make haste to scarf me up, 
Throng’d as thou art with terrors, from a day 
Still more terrific. Sure some dire event 
Is near, when guilt would fly from light to darkness. 
Hence, ye grim shapes! what make ye, in the face 
Of broad-eyed day ?—Each arched space is peopled 
With haggard forms. Upon the teeming walls 
Fierce figures from the tapestry nod at me, 
And warp their frowning brows o’er glaring eyes,, 
And threaten to come down. Easy were death, 
So from such terrors it were sure escape. 
But in the world of shades, the things that here 
Are doubtful, or the coinage of our fears, 
May hunt us,—terrible realities. 
This present mode of being may avail 
To blunt to me a spirit’s edge of action ; 
But if, on putting off this mortal frame, 
Their nature | must take, I dare not think 
What power they may have o’er me. Better bear 
These visits of their mitigated strength, 
Than brave their worst, and meet them spirit to spirit. 
And must I suffer more? more than these terrors, 
The chief reward this guilty hand hath won ? 
Who comes ?—Each sound alarms me. | 


Enter CHRYSOTHEMIS, L. 


Is it thou, 
My child ?—approach. Thou dost not war upon me. 
In thee, at least, I find a daughter’s heart. 
Tears are thy sole reproaches. Would that mine 
Might flow! But in my heart a withering power 
Has dried the founts of sorrow. Blood might drop 
Sooner than tears from these hot throbbing orbs. 


c2 
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Chry. Alas! I come not now a comforter 
Though poor Orestes here was made a theme 
For venom’d tongues, and slanderous obloquy 
Strove long to rail him from a mother’s heart, 
Thou didst not wish him dead. 


Cly. Dead ! Surely, no! 
Thou dost not mean it? 
Chry,. *Tis, alas, too true. 


Cly. Oh, savage and remorseless! is thy threat 
So soon, Agisthus, made an act! My prayers 
Had no avail. 

Chry. I did not say ASgisthus 
Is guilty of his death. 

Cly. Who else is guilty ? 

Who but Adgisthus long has wish’d him dead ?- 
Who else went forth this morning, loud in threats 
Against his life? Who else delights in blood ? 
Who else ?—It is none other but /Egisthus. 
Chry. Nay, hear me.—Strangers now arrived from 
Phocis 
The ee bring. 
Cl Ah! thou confirm’st him guilty. 
Did he not send his son to Phocis, charged 
With some dark errand? Phocis was the scene 
- Of this foul deed? Orestes by the hand 
Of Myrtilus has fallen. 
Chry. "Tis plain—we all 
Shall be his victims. Even this day Electra 
Goes to her fate. Though last, mine is not distant. 
Cly. What shall I do? Time was, when I was 
prompt, 
Too prompt for action. Shall I sit, subdued 
By grief and fear, trembling before the power 
Myself have made, while fall my children round me? 


Enter Female ATTENDANTS, R., from an inner apart- 
ment, some bearing ornaments of dress, §c. 


Ist Atten.“Piease you, tis now the time we were 
commanded 
To wait on your attiring. Allis ready 
Within—your robes and royal ornaments 
For the day’s festival. 
Cly. Away !—thy words 
Are grating, out of tone, and harshly jar 
With all my thoughts. Keep from my sight al] objects 
That breathe of aught but sadness and despair. 
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My festival is with the dead. [Kreunt ATTENDANTS, 8. } 
But hence, 

Pernicious sorrow! Let my ancient daring 

Once more awake. Kgisthus yet may find 

There’s danger in the fury of a mother. [Exewnt, 2. 


SCENE II.—An anner court of the Palace, having 
colonnades at the sides, and passages neers to the 
Baths and various apartments. 


Enter OreESTES, Prtapes, Evectra, Arcas, and 
Attendants, R. U. E. 


Are. Look that these strangers in my absence find 
No lack of hospitable care. Make read 
In their apartment. [Exit Attendant, 2 ‘Tis my spe- 
cial office 
To see you well attended. I guess, 
Your tidings will secure you" oyal welcome 
From those who rule here. But, believe me, sirs, 
They strike most heavily on my old heart : 
And I could wish I had not lived to hear them. 
Orest. Dost thou not serve Hgisthus ? 
Arc. If I do-- 
Orest. Why then thou hast an ear that drinks all sound 
Of death like music. 
Are. Judge not rashly, stranger.— 
While one of Agamemnon’s race remains, 
My station here is needful. 
Orest. Thou wast here 
When many a plot was framed against Orestes ? 
Pyl. Why thus injurious? This exceeds sur duty. 
Are. Young man, believe there are who serve the 
great 
In honest limits.—It was my good fortune, 
Soon after he began to rule in Argos, 
To win the notice of great Agamemnon: 
I saw his early deeds, and by his side 
Fought in the battles of the Trojan plain. 
Orest. Yet thou couldst see him fall !—nay, even thy 
aid— 
Elec. He was far off. 
Are. Upon the Aégean deep 
1 rode before a storm, such as last night 
Howl’d o’er Arachne’s height: the ship that bore 
The King of men gain’d first the shore alone. 
Elec. That night the deed was done. 


c3 
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Arc. I came to share 
In saving young Orestes. Little thought 
FGgisthus by what hand he was withdrawn. _ 
I care not now how soon he knows it. Strangers, 
Ye have o’erthrown my life’s long-cherish’d hope, 
For which I have endured these bloody walls. 
Orest. And did thy hand preserve the child Orestes ? 
Thou good. and faithful heart! forgive the rudeness 
Of iny unmanner’d auestions. 
Are. Grief alone 
Possesses me. I have no room for anger. (Exit, u. 
Orest. And is that heart alone in Argos loyal ? 
Elec. Argos holds many that abhor Agisthus. 
Orest. Why comes not thatdetested ?--But the sword ! 
The sword! my sister. Sacred is that steel 
To this most righteous deed. O give it me! 
Give it, lest haply the fel#amurderer come 
Ere I am weapon’d; and with these bare hands 
Perforce I must do justice on him. 


Pyl. Hear me! 
Know’st thou not where we are? 
Orest. How should IT not! 


Is there a block in all these marble walls 
That does not tell me, and recite the purpose 
For which we come? Among these many columns, 
There is not one that bears not written on it 
The accursed deed. Methinks the taint of blood 
Is in the air, as if the sense might feel it. 
J almost fear to ask—where, sister—where— 
Where—tell me—did they fall on him. 
[ She points to a door. | So near !} 

Oh, Heaven! 

Elec. Within that door— 

Orest. [He goes a few puces towards it, and retur ns<] 

No—yvyet—lI cannot 

For that | am not nerved. Fear’st thou, my soul, 
To look that way 7— Yet can the murderers 
Inhabit here, and with unblinking eyes 
Stare on these walls and guilty avenues, 
Familiar and indifferent to sights 
From which I turn.—You shall be purified, 
Ye unclean chambers! Sister, give the sword, 
That sacrificial sword. ‘Till it has done 
Its office, | am guilty of connivance, 
And read. reproach in these defiled walls. 

Klec, Your chamber is appointed you: and thither 
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With caution I'll convey the sword. Beware 
A&gisthus sees it not, until its point 
Is at his breast. He knows it. 
Orest. It shall smoke 
In his heart’s blood, ere his eyes wink on it. 
Bring it with speed. How long, eternal justice, 
Must my dear father’s spirit call for vengeance ! 
[Hxeunt, Orestes and Pytapes, R., EvecTra, 


SCENE III.—A public place in Arges, near the Temple 
of Juno Argiva. 


FESCHINES and CRATIDAS enter, R., in conversation. 


4s. V-rather wonder that our houses stand, 
Than think the mischief of the storm exceeds 
he threats of the night’s clamour. 
Cra. Is’t not strange, that 
The tempest and the lightning should lay flat 
Or shiver all those ancient oaks, that crown’d 
The slope of the Pelspide, yet spare 
One slender sapling that among them grew ? 
4s. The waters, too, were stirring. Tanus rose 
In fury o’er his banks, and rushing o’er 
The vineyards of Adgisthus, the swollen tide 
Swept off all vestige of his recent altar, 
Raised to the Fates. 
Cra. I could grow fanciful, 
And fit these portents with a pithy meaning, 
But that a fear instill’d this very morn 
Chills the quick warmth of my creative thought. 
Es. What is’t, T pray? 


Cra. You have not heard the news ? 
fis. No, none of import. 
Cra. Passing the Delphinium 


E’en now, I met with Arcas, who was seeking 
Our good friend Diocles. He shook his head, 
And told me tidings of Orestes’ death 
Were brought from Phocis. 
#s. Now the Gods forbid ! 
For many a longing eye looks out in Argos 
For his return. A4gisthus will not "scape 
Some shrewd suspicion. ‘ 
Cra. He bears more than that. 
Look at the past. He will but laugh at portents, 
If this be true. 
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Es. And yet, "tis said he trembled 
This morning in the temple, and turn’d pale. 

Cra. He never prays but when strong fear is on him. 
What was’t that scared him? 

LE8. Here comes Eudamippus, 
Who saw what pass’d. 


Enter EuDAMIPPUS, L. 8. B. 
Save you, sir! 

Euda. Heaven keep you 
In this wild season ! 

Es. You were in the temple 
This morning at the sacrifice. Pray tell us 
What pass’d. We hear that formidable omens, 
Through all the rites, struck terror in AXgisthus. 

Euda. * I an not one that think the Gods are angry 
‘“* Whene’er we see a wonder,—only such 
** To our gross ignorance. J little care 
‘“¢ Whether a vulture flies to left or right: 
** But I confess the swift and strange succession 
‘“* Of frightful accidents that came this morning 
*¢ Thick on each other in the temple here, 
** Has fill’d me up with thoughts of coming evil. 
Scarce had Agisthus, by the priests preceded, 
Set foot within the temple, when a swarm 
Of shrieking bats issued from the recess : 
They pass’d the priests ; and, flitting round Agisthus, 
Brush’d with their obscene wings the sacred fillets 
He wore for sacrifice: he, shuddering, 
Strove to repel them with extended hands , 
And in that act his golden coronet 
Fell on the marble pavement, and was broken. 

fis. ’Tis strange ! 

Euda. When, as he stoop’d, as if to gather 
The pieces, from his face fell drops of blood 
On his own hand. 


** Cra. And think you this bodes nothing ?”’ 
ZEs. What follow’d ? 
Euda. I stood forward, and could see 


One of the attendants place upon his head 
A chaplet. Would you think it? "T'was a wreath 
Of twisted tamarisk. 


Cra. The plant of death, 
‘* To graves devoted !”” 
Euda. Order was restored : 


But when we near’d the altar, on a sudden 
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The victim bellow’d fearfully ; kick’d down 
The sacred meal; and, dragg’d by force, resisted. 
Madly he gored the officiating priest : 
And cough: o’erpower’d by numbers, to the knife 
His throat he yielded, still he toss’d his head, 
And shook his blood upon the ministers, 
Struggling and groaning till he fell exhausted. 
4Es. Most strange ! = 
Euda. O sirs! the scene was truly frightful. 
Til omens even to the last attended 
These dismal rites. Forth from the sacred baskets 
Of amaranth and parsley crawl’d a serpent ; 
And on the altar the ineffectual fire 
Left unconsumed the offerings, and went out, 
Black smoke and horrid stench filling the temple. 
ZEs. Surely the Gods frown on these impious games, 
Cra. They must.—Less holy eyes than theirs abhor 
them. 
Think you they’ll still proceed ? 
Euda. Oh yes! Egisthus 
Thinks his life hangs upon them. 

{ The bearers of prizes for the games pass in the 
back-ground, mith tripods, vases, large 
brazen shields, &e. | 

| See vou not? 

They bear the prizes to the forum there, 
To be inspected. Three hours hence is named 
The time for their commencement. 
LES. They'll go heavily 
Cra. I like them not. 
FES. Nor I:—nor, to be plain, 
Him who ordain’d them. 
[A body is borne past. 
See you there! 
All things look black. 
{To one of the Peers: by.) I pray you, what has hap- 
pen'd 
Citizen. The famed Thessalian mares, that won last 


year 
The first prize in the race, and should have won 
This year, have kill’d their master. 
Euda. *T was by chance, sure, 
_ Citizen. They ever were most gentle: but this 
morning 
They madly fell upon each other,—he 
Essay’d to check them: when on him their rage 
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They turn’d at once, and wretchedly destroy’d him ; 
Then, bursting forth, like things driven by the Furies, 
They rush’d at full speed o’er the sacred field, 
Up the steep siope, and o’er the precipice 
Dash’d down together. 

Mis. Never will F trust 
To omens more, if this day ends like others. [ Ezeunt, .. 


SCENE IV.—4An Apartment of the Palace. 


Enter CryTEmMNesTRA and CrYSOTHEMIS, R. 


Cly. He must be guilty. In the wish he was 80 
Not first to-day. And now the act has follow'd, a 
Whose should it.be ? 

Chry. Then why affiict thyself 
With this inquiry? It ‘will cost thee dear 
To see these strangers. 

Cly. "Tis not ratified, 

Though strongly we suspect it, thet his death 
Came from Egisthus—therefore—but they come. 


Enter Py tapes and ORESTES, R. 


Young are they, and well favour’d. Surely, such 
Are not the looks of murderers. And yet— 

Young men, approach. The sum of your sad tidings 
Hath reach’d me. Let me now be satisfied 

How fell the event that brought you. 


Orest. Satisfied ! 
We cause no tears—as yet. [To Pyzapes, half apart. 
Pyl, "Tis mine to speak.— 


With due respect I answer. We are sent 
By Strophius, king of Phocis, to Aégisthus : 
And what we bear to him must be deliver’d : 
Such are our orders. 


Cly. Know you not that I 
With him bear sovereign rule? 
Orest. I know the date 


And origin of your confederate power. 

Cly. You wander from my purpose. . I would learn 
If aught you know of plots and stratagems 
Contrived for the Heperied: 


Orest For Orestes? 
Cly ([Mournfutty. ] Whom else? | 
Orest. Whom else indeed! To 


none in Greece 
Were they unknown: notorious to the world 
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As was his father’s death, Atgisthus’ hatred, 
| [Pyzvapss takes his hund, 
And Clytemnestra’s present life in Argos. 
Pyl, 1s this thy promise ? 
ly. Know’st thou not, young man, 
Thou speakest to the mother of Orestes ? 
Orest. I know I see—the partner of Avgisthus. 
Cly. Hast thou a mother? 
Orest. I—I—had a father. 
Pyl. He lately lost his father: from that day 
At times a moody sullenness comes o’er him, 
Or angry flashes burst from his vex’d mind, 
That keep no note of time, or place, or person. 
I pray you pardon him. I would King Strophius 
Had given me a discreeter colleague ! 
Orest. Wherefore 
Comes not Adgisthus, that I may perform 
The thing for which I came? 
Pyl. { dside.} Again! thou false one! 
{ Aloud. | Respect a mother’s sorrows. 
Cly. He speaks harshly ; 
Yet is there something in his voice and look 
That moves me strangely. 
Orest. If I have offended, 
*Tis from an error that may be forgiven. 
I know Atgisthus sought Orestes’ life: 
And the world thinks he had some cause to fear him. 
It was thy wish to reign, and with Adgisthus. 
Orestes could not live, and leave to thee 
Thy wish. Xgisthus sits upon the throne 
From which Orestes would have burl’d him down, 
And in his blood wash’d his avenging hands, 
He dies; and thou from his upbraiding eyes 
Must think thee safe. And thy Adgisthus lives. 
Cly. Oh, tell me! trifle not thus with .ny grief 
How died my son? Fell he by murderous hands ? 
Oft hast thou named ASgisthus. 
Orest. Every plot 
Succeeds not: and, belike, the Gods made aot 
That death hereditary in his house. 
; [ Looking fully at her. 
—— Hgisthus is not guilty of his blood. 
Pyl. Let me, but in few words, relate the event. 
At Delphos in the games, by fatal chance, 
Even as he turn’d the goal, and victory 
Appear’d secure, his chariot struck the pillar, 
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And dash’d he fell with violence to the plain. 
Further [ will not rend a mother’s heart. 
Please you, we may retire. 

Cly. Oh, dear Orestes ! 
If e’er the shades of the departed learn 
The grief of those who mourn them, know how dearly 
Thy mother weeps o’er thy untimely fate. 

Orest. Then, was Orestes dear to thee? 

Cly. One feeling 
Is ne’er extinguish’d in a mother’s neart 2 

Orest, And have I touch’d a mother’s heart? 


Py!. *Tis time 
We should retire.—What must I force thee hence? 
[Exeunt, Rr. 


SCENE V.—The entrance of the Palace, Eei1stTHus 
enters hastily with AprRastus. He has on his head the 
slender fillets worn in the morning's sacrifice, and a 
green chaplet. He looks back. 


/Ey. Be ready with my chariot, at the time 
Appointed for the games. Be punctual. 
Adrastus ! let the guards be doubled here, 
And at the stadium. Have a watchful eye 
And a quick ear, and make me full report. 
Exit ADRASTUS, L. 
He comes forward. 
Would that the day were past! It seems mark’d out 
For terrible events. Omens on omens 
Come thickening: frightful all, and terrible. 
They dog me home even to my palace steps. 
Nor give a moment’s respite to my fears. 
The threat’ning gloom of Heaven appears reflected 
Upon me from men’s faces. None smile on me, 
No cheerful salutations greet my wheels. 
No eye meets mine in gladness: to the Gods 
None call for blessings on me. Where I come, 
All men break off discourse, as though each tongue 
Were busy with my life—with mine :—their whispers, 
And, better still, their shifting eyes, confess it. 
— Were but Orestes dead, I could despise 
Much that now holds me in alarm: for then 
The disaffected had no monument 
W hereon to hang their hopes of my destruction. 
—No tidings yet from Myrtilus! The time 
Is past, though certain was his information 
Where he might strike his quarry. Nor did ever 
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More desperate or remorseless hearts set forth 
For bloody hire, than went with Myrtilus. 

—I will not think Orestes could escape them. 
Yet heavily these omens weigh upon me, 
Until 1 know him dead, I must restrain 
Awhile my will; give colour to my acts; 

And inark off one by one, and cautiously, 

The objects of my hate. 


Enter Arcas, R., behind ASGIsSTHUS. 


Who’s there! who comes 
Stealthily on my private thoughts? Is’t thou, 
Arcas? Whence comest thou ? 


Are. From the city. 

fy. Well! 
What is their talk there ? 

Arc. I took with me tidings 


That made me dull to all the city’s babble. 

4g. What are thy tidings ? 

Are. Has no flattering tongue 
Yet borne the grateful rumour to thine ear 7— 
Orestes’ death is told by men from Phocis. 

fig. Oh joy ! Orestes dead !—Then I indeed 
Am king in Argos. Ne’er till now the crown 
Was mine; but now I feel the golden round 
Sit proudly on my brow. Orestes crowns me. 

[Putting his hand to his head, he feels the chaplet, 

and takes it off. , 
What’s this! Oh, horror !—By the dead such crowns 
Are worn. It is the fatal tamarisk ; 
And I this morn have worn it, and so long 
Have been mark’d out for death. Orestes dead ! 
Arcas, thou liest: it is some hideous plot. 
171) have thee rack’d till I come at the truth. 
Am I betray’d? Thou changest not. It may be 
Some stratagem of Clytemnestra’s dotage, 
Contrived to save her son. Let her not hope 
To blind Aégisthus by such weak inventions. 
Leave not the palace, on thy life. Follow me 
Instantly. Ill confute this shallow woman ; 
Confront thee with her, and detect the author 
And all abettors of this shrewd device. 
Look not for pardon, if thou sharest in it. 
- [ Exit, r., followed by Arcas. 


D 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE [.—The side of a public way leading to Ar- 
cos, near a Villa. Davuwtias is standing nerr a tree 
torn up by the roots, at which he has been cutting. 
The landscape exhibits marks of a late storm, in 
riven branches of trees, swollen brooks, &c. 


Daw. These masters have noconscience. I have saved 
Some score of sheep, that struggled in the flood, 
And risk’d ny life—if I, indeed, by water 
Am mortal—all to save an old pied ox. 

And now, when all the country round is flocking 
To Argos, to the games, Daulias forszoth 

Must find his pastime here, and chop away 

For the next winter’s firing. Gratitude! 

Thou arta name. What had this tree to do 

To fall? Unless, indeed, my master’s pate 
Had stood within the sweep of its descent. 
—My old wild life had relish of some pleasure ; 
And, when the fear of the law's arm was off us, 
We were a jovial band. Hard work, and pot-herbs, 
Is not a change to boast of, my friend Daulias. 
Here comes another—for the games, I warrant! 
And yet, methinks, that does not seem the gait 
Of one that follows pleasure. Weary is he, 
And wears no garment that speaks holiday, 


Enter Lycus, u.—crosses to R. 


Sure I should know that face. Can it be Lycus? 

Ly. What, fellow Daulias ! 

Dau. Well met, fellow Lycus. 
Yet not too well met; since I guess, that neither 
Can do much service to the other’s need. 

Ly. What! thy new calling answers not? 

Dau. Thy old one 
Seems to have used thee scurvily enough. 
But tell me, whither thou art bound, and whence 
Thou com’st, so weather-beaten and forlorn ? 

Ly. Perk up thy ears, and listen. Tam bound 
For high preferment. 3 

Dax. Thou hast been so long, 

And wilt achieve it, or the cross in Argos 
Will ne’er be lifted for a thief. 
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- Ly. Leave fooling, 
And listen.—Here I stand, the simple Lycus, 
And bear with me the destiny of kings. 
Dau. The Fates have found a goodly carrier, truly ! 
Ly. Pr’ythee, no more; but list in sober sadness. 
Thou know’st our last achievement at Mycene 
Gave us a fame too brilliant for our safety, 
And we dispersed. The mighty ones that hang us 
Need us at times. Even he that rules in Argos 
Found Lycus might be useful. In a word, 
Myself and three bold spirits went to Phocis 
With Myrtilus, to take off young Orestes. 
Wecame; watch’d al) his movements; and contrived 
To fall upon him, when, with Pylades, 
Son of King Strophius, far from their attendants, 
He follow’d, in a narrow vale, the chase. 
Though they were arm’d to war on the fierce boars, 
Our numbers, five against the two, gave promise 
Of easy work ; and fatally we slack’d 
Our caution, waiting not to take them singly. 
I never saw such men. In the first onset 
Two of our party were struck dead. Orestes 
Then closed with Myrtilus, and threw him down, 
Nor quitted him till breath had left his foe ; 
While Pylades engaged me and the others, 
In brief, my comrade fell; and I was fain, 
Deep gash’d and master’d, to cry out for mercy. 
Dau. They spared thee } 
Ly. On condition that I made 
Full opening of our plot. With their hounds’ leashes 
They ar my hands: their horns call’d their atten- 
ants. 
In short, I found a prison; but was guarded 
So loosely after some few days—perchance 
They thought my wounds would hold me,—that I’scaped. 
And I am here with tidings for A¢gisthus, 
On which, it may be, hangs his very life. 
1 know Orestes now is on his way 
With Pylades from Phocis—and their aim 
Is deadly to A$gisthus. They bear with them 
The ashes of his son. 
Dau. Say’st thou? the ashes? 
Ly. The ashes, in an urn. 
Dau. Good! Two of them 
Both young ? 


D2 
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Ly. Two and both young. But why these questions ? 
Dau. Simply that 1 may tell thee this—thy men 
Are here-before thee. Thou hast need be swift, 
If thou wouldst warn Aégisthus of their coming 
Ere mischief happens. 
Ly. How shouldst thou learn this ? 
Thou think’st to fright me, Daulias; but I know thee. 
Dau. Attend and judge —Three hours are pass’d, or 
more, 
Since, as I brought some sheep up from the flood, 
‘Two youthful strangers met me, and inquired 
How far the house of the Pelopidee 
Stood hence, and if Agisthus now were there. 
One of them bore an urn. 
ye But is this true? 
Dau. Ay, by mine honesty. 
Ly. Thine honesty ! 
Dau. By our old fellowship. 
Ly. Now I believe thee : 
We have our faith. I will but stay to tell thee 
It may be I shall do Agisthus service, 
Nay, save his life. If greatness is put on me, 
Ill show thee countenance, and interpose, 
As far as may consist with reputation, 
My hand between thee and the laws’ correction. 
Farewell. 
Dau. We part not so. I may point out 
My strangers. I’ll along with thee: my master 
At worst can only send me to the mill. 
Lie there, good axe. I'll hazard losing thee. 
A fair event will cover all. 
Ly. Come on, then. [Ezeunt, r. 


SCENE II.—A State apartment of the Paiace. 


JiaisTHUS, CLYTEMNESTRA, and ADRASTUS disco- 
vered. 
fig. {t may be thou believest him dead: my doubts 
From thy belief receive poor satisfaction. 
I must have surer. [To AprRastus.] Bring those men be- 
fore me! 
Look to their arms ; and let a guard attend. 
[ Exit ADRASTUS, L 
Cly. Now will that cruel heart be satistied ; 
Now, freed from the prime object of its fears, 
Will cease to tremble at Orestes’ name. 
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ae Hadst thou no cause to tremble at his name ° 
I had, indeed. But still I was his mother. — 
Thoagh long. I have consorted with Aégisthus, 
Nature has not abandon’d utterly | 
My miserable breast. 
Ag. Hast thou not fear’d— 
1 know thou hast—the terrible prediction 
That told, Orestes should destroy his mother 7 
Cly. Deliverance from that fear is purchased deariv. 
I now could pray it might be possible, 
So he were safe. 
fig. {Sarcastically.| This new maternal feeling 
Excites my wonder. When thou knew’st him living 
I heard not of it. 
Cly. Wisely it was silent. 
The common language of a mother’s love 
Had waked new fear in thy suspicious soul, 
And edged anew thy malice. Nota friend, 
Though ’twere a mother, could thy hate allow him. 
ig. If he indeed be dead, Vil bear invective. 


Enter ADRASTUS, L. 


Ad, The strangers now attend 
oe. I shall retire. 
. Not so—remain. 

Ch And wherefore should I stay ? 
Canst thou not satiate that remorseless heart 
With joy, to me so horrible, but I 
In grief must witness thee ? 

LE 9. My doubts require 
Thy presence.—Is a guard there ?—Let them enter. 

[ADRASTUS goes to the side of the scene, L. 


Enter OrRESTES, PyLADES, ARcas, and Guards, L.— 
Arcas carries the urn of OnESTES 
Strangers, approach. 
Cly. Alas, that fatal urn! 
Pyl. Ruler of Argos! wherefore are we led 

More like offenders than the messengers 
Sent by a king? It is not thus in Phocis 
That we respect a herald’s dignity. 
4g. I do rule Argos.—And nu will but mine 
May give a form to your reception here. 
Uf ye be heralds, wherefore come ye not 36 
Duly appointed ? ” 7 
Pyl. We have suffer’d shipwreck. 
bd3 
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Eg. The time is dangerous ; and evil omens 
3id us be cautious. 

Orest. What the Gods ordain 
Will come, through all the muniments of fear. 

Ey. 80 !—Ye are Phocians, then? 

Pyl. We come from Phocis, 
By Strophius charged to bear to thee this urn. 

Orest. It holds what should be dear to thee. 

Pyl. We bring 
All that is now remaining of Orestes. 

Cly. Oh, crue} sight! 


Eg. Oh, welcome spectacle !— 
Proofs have ye of your mission ? 

Orest. Yes. 

AS 9. What ? 

Orest. Lo, 


The ring of Agamemnon! He received it, 
A nuptial present, on the very day 
That bless’d him with the hand of Clytemnestra. 
Thine eye [To CiyTeMNESTRA] must know it well. 
Nay, look on it. 
Cly. Remove it: take it hence. 
MEY. Let me behold it. 
Orest. Orestes wore this ring : it came with him, 
When first, an infant, he was brought to Strophius 
For his protection. 
JE 9. | Thou remind'st me well. 
How can I reconcile the present mission 
From Strophius with the past? He greets me now 
With tidings of the death of him I hated ; 
Even of him whom, in his realm, he saved 
And nursed, to my discomfort. 
Orest. Every heart 
Feels not alike. No: all men cannot hate 
Or fear a child. 
JEg. How! 
Ply. [Preventing Orestes.| Could a king refuse 
Shelter and safety to a helpless child, 
Thrown on his mercy ? With no hostile purpose 
Towards Adgisthus he was saved in Phocis. 
With Pylades, the king’s son, he was nurtured ; 
And such a friendship grew between the youths 
As was the common wonder. But one soul 
They seq a to have, and never were apart. 
“Ey. Why are they separated now? Methinks 
Tis pity that urn holds not their blent ashes 
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But, singly furnish’d as it is, it comes 
A prize that not a kingdom’s wealth should ransom, 
‘To be inform’d with life. Let these hands grasp it. 

[Orestes takes the urn from the Guard, and places 

it in the hand of AXGIsTHUS. } 

Orest. It properly belongs to thee. 

“Eg. Ye omens, 
That have pour’d on me in such thick succession, 
Like lightning’s awful flashes, that amaze 
The path of the night-lated traveller, 

And give him glimpses that affright, not aid him, 
When he has chanced on chasm or precipice— 
Henceforth be all like this! Upon A®gisthus 

Now and for ever, O ye Deities, 

That deal out fate to man! make good this omen, 
Accepted as the pledge of your high will. 

Orest. Hear this, ye Destinies! and in approval 
Shake your dread brows. 

“Eg. Be jocund, oh my soul! 
And walk in air, and cast off carping fear, 

That still hath push’d between me and content 

The thoughts of him whom this small urn secures. 
Henceforth I'll entertain a sov’reign spirit, 

With Doubt that looks two ways shake hands for ever, 
And be unquestion’d lord of my intent. 

Cly. Far from his native home, a wandering outcast, 
He fell. Strange faces look’d upon his death. 

No mother’s hand—Alas! could mine have closed 
His dying eyes, he with his last dim look 

Had seen their stains, and push’d me back in horror. 
Oh wy poor child! unhappy was thy lot, 

E’en from thy birth. 

Orest. He was indeed unhappy 
In what was nearest to him: but in Phocis 
The Gods, by Pylades, made large amends. 

Cly. When ye return, bear from a wretched mother 
Her thanks to Pylades. 

Orest. That friend was all 
The Gods in mercy gave for his great losses ; 

A father and a throne both taken from him. 

fig. What do I hear! Is this a friendly message ? 

Pyl. Domestic miseries have sour’d his temper. 
Oft hath he cross’d me by his peevishness, 

Though warn’d. I shall report to Strophius 

How ill he has conform’d to his instructions, 

Rash one! [To Orestes.] Be sure severe reproof 
awaits thee. 
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fig. The gift ye bring pleads for his pardon; else— 

Pyl. May Heaven so crown thy wishes, that each foe 
May be even as Orestes ! 

Aig. [As considering.) Much I marvel 
His death was known to Sitrophius ere to me. 
I had an eye upon him: and my hand 
Had reach'd him soon, e’en by the side of Strophius. — 

Orest. Who knows not, that a thousand Jimed snares 
Were set to take hint? ‘That, where’er thy gold 
Could hire a murderer, he was beset ? 
The secret knife is safer than the chance 
Of equal battle. What the father found, 
The son might well expect. But well he knew thee ; 
And that sufficed. 

EY. Oh, monstrous insolence ! 
These words to me, in Argos ! What art thou, 
That [ should render an account to tHee, 
And for a miscreant’s life ? 

Orest. ( With increasing rage.| A miscreant ! 
Hear this. ye terrible ne’er-slumbering Gods, 
That hoard your bolts for the usurper’s head ! 
A miscreant ! 

4g Ho! what treachery is here? 

Pyl. /Egisthus, hear me. [7o Orestes.| Madman ! 

Orest. [Still more vehemently. } Treachery ! 
What fear the treacherous but treachery ? 
And they fear ever. E’en now, in that urn 
Thou think’st thou hast the ashes of Orestes ; 
And still his very name. strikcs thee with fear 
Aud wakes an ague in thy trembling joints. 

‘Eg. Fear! fear !—am I not safe ? 

Orest. Thou hast no surety 
To match thy consciousness. Amid thy guards, 
And with that urn before thy feet, thou’rt pale 
If I approach, and holla in thine ear, 
Orestes ! ‘ 

‘Eg. (Shuddering.| ’Tis a name I loathe.—Have f 
The power of life and death, and with a sign 
Sweep thee to ruin, yet endure to hear 
Such things a moment ?— Answer me, thou slave !— 
If thou wouldst ransom from its imminent peril 
Thy life, be prompt in answer, and be true.— 
First, for thy name ? 

Orest. My name 

Pyl. Is Pylades. [Crosses to ASaistuus. 
And in that name I give the clue that threads 
Each doubling turn of these perplexities. 
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f&g. Can this be true? [As to himself.) 
Pyl. Why should it not? thou knowest 
The love he bore Orestes. He at Delphos 
Perform’d the last sad office for his friend, 
And brought that urn bathed with his tears to Phocis. 
And when his father, seeking to renew 
His ancient league with Argos, had resolved 
To send to thee this pledge of his desire, 
The youth with earnest importunities, 
Wrung from his sire a cold and slow consent 
That he, his name and rank unknown, might bear 
The loved remains to Argos—-to the last 
Clinging to him, he never left in life. 
fig. ‘That urn is large enough for both,—their ashes 
May mingle in’t; or to the scattering winds 
Thrown out together, on the earth be spread, 
‘Trampled by every baser hee] in Argos. 
Cly. And do I see the friend of poor Orestes ? 
Blest shouldst thou be, if on thy head my prayers 
Could draw down happiness. 
fig. [After considcration.]| This one deceit— 
Is it alone? Py apes takes the hand of ORESTES 
Orest. [ Aside.| Oh friend unparagon’d ! 
And are thy days in jeopardy by me ? 
4g. Are they by Strophius sent, or do tney come 
With some fell purpose ?—Is that urn a fraud 
Upon my dearest hopes ? 
Cly. Is there u hope 
Orestes is not dead ? 
g- By heavens! that word 
Shows one may think it possible. The ring— 
The ring was Agamemnon’s—Ah! that thought 
Has stirr’d my inmost soul. Their looks give strength 
To my suspicion. Such a rage as that 
Springs not from friendship only : and the other 
Confused and faltering stands. 


Enter Lycus and DauLivus. 


Ly. Look to thyself, 
O king of Argos! Thy most deadly foe 
Is in thy palace. 

LE In a pregnant hour 


g- 

Thy warning comes. 
Pyl. He here! 

 ~Orest. Oh Pylades ! 
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fEqg. There, there he stands.—His name? His name? 
Ly. Orestes. 
Cly. Oh powers of mercy! 
fh. *T was an instinct, then, 
That made me shudder as I look’d upon him. 
Ly. Orestes this—the other— 
Orest. , Silence, slave ! 
’Tis not for such as thou to interfere 
With our high destinies. Thy life was spared 
Unwisely. [To 7EaistTuvs.} Murderer! Since thou 
know’st Orestes, 
Be sure he can be none but Pylades. 
Pyl. Hither I came to aid his just revenge ; 
Nor grieve to share his fate. 
SEY. Be sure thou shalt, 
Vile partner of his fraud ! 
Cly. My son, my son! 
But oh what danger ! Let a mother’s arms 
Enfold thee. 
Orest. [Repelling her.| 1 am Agamemnon’s son. 
Cly. O keen reproach! Intolerably just! 
Orest. [To AKcisTuvs.] For thee, thou miscreant, foul 
with every crime, 
Rank with all lecherous and bloody thoughts,— 
Cowardly murderer! most adulterous beast ! 
Why dost thou pause? Am I not in thy Nea 
Even so my look strikes terror in thy sou 
But oh! I breathe, and yet thou livest. Oh rage! 
So near the end to fail! What bitterness 
Is in the thought, that any hand but mine 
Must deal the vengeance that, be sure, awaits thee ! 
fig. The present hour is mine: but yours, nor present, 
Nor future aids, ye disappointed traitors. 


Enter ELEctTRA, L 


your latest hour is come. 

Elec. Alas! my brother! 
Have I bewail’d thee absent till this day, 

And now must wish thee absent still? I lose thee 
Ere yet well found. 

Orest. *Tis 50. 

Cly. Hear me, Agisthus ! 
Some influence once I had: thou much o’er me 
Hast exercised for ill. Let me for once 
Persuade thy soul to mercy. Save my son! 

He may be guarded, and yet live. a 
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AGG. Mere madness 
To wish him life. Hast thou forgot the voice 
That said, Orestes shall destroy his mother ? 

Cly. So he be saved, I care not. Let him plunge 
A dagger in my heart, and live. 

Orest. Shuddering. ] No, not by me 
Her death is possible. Whate’er her crimes, 

My soul respects the inviolable name 
Of mother. 

SEY. Though he breathed the spongy air 

Of a dark dungeon, down a thousand steps, 
Where toads engender, and the filthy track 
Of slimy reptiles glitters on the walls, 

To the pale lamp by which the jailer brings 
A starving sustenance,—that would not glut 
The sacred thirst his blood alone can quiet. 

Orest. Oh for a sword! That I might immolate 
The monster ’mid his guards. Wil) no one lend 
A righteous weapon ? 

LEY. Desperate fool !—’ Twas well 
My foresight let them not approach with arms. 
Henceforth I fear no portents: they are calls 
Upon our prudence, on the approach of danger, 
And may preserve us. 

Orest. Art thou saved awhile, 
Tyrant? it is for lengthen’d punishment. 

The death my rage had given thee were too sudden, 
Too short of torment for a life like thine. 

Eg. Vile thing, about to be swept from the earth! 
Talk’st thou of punishment? 

Cly. Help me, Electra 
To peal to this obdurate for thy brother. 

Elec. How shall T sue? My spirit never yet 
Bow'd to AKgisthus. For thy sake, deur brother, 

I will forget awhile whose child I am. 
Behold, Aégisthus, at thy feet I kneel ; 
I am subdued. 

Orest. Rise up! Kneel not for worlds. 
Methinks our father’s spirit should appear, 

And snatch thee from the ground in wrath. Oh never 
Give thou so base a thing the triumph o’er us, 

To see the race of Agamemnon stoop. 

Even life were hateful, if a boon from him ; 

Show him thy scorn. 

Cly. Spare him, Aggisthus ! spare him ! 
And call once more this grateful heart thy own. 
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fig. Thou sett’st the jewel at too high a price. 
it shall be mine more cheaply, or I'll none on’t. 
Orest. Base answer to a speech more base. 
Cly. My son! 
The pangs with which I won thee at thy birth 
Were light to what I suffer now. 
Orest. I had 
A mother once: but she renounced that name. 
Cly. Witness these tears, if I renounce the feeling. 
‘Eg. This flower of filial duty scorns his mother. 
Plead thou no more. Tis fix’d—they perish both. 
Would Myrtilus were here! in nothing more 
My son than in the hate he bears Orestes. 
Joy wére it to him to behold his death,— 
Much joy. Would he were here! 


Orest. Thou hast thy wish. 
Behold him there !—that urn. 

(EQ. Tha urn! 

Orest. Contains 
His ashes. 

SEQ. Ye infernal powers !—But no! 


No, no. Jt cannot be. Impudent liar ! 

This is a fetch of thy inventive malice, 

To sting me in the moment of thy death. 

I—laugh at thy device. [With half-choked utlerunee 
Orest. [To Lycus.] Fellow, stand forth. 

At least in this thy presence does me service. 

I spared thy life. For my sole recompense 

Tell thy base hirer—him there—where and how 

It was, and whom I slew; and whom thou sawest 

Stretch’d on his back, and grinning in the sun. 
4&9. Speak, villain! "Tis not true. 
Lyc. It is too true. 

He vanquish’d Myrtilus. ! 


Cly,. There is no hope 
Of mercy. 
Elec. None. 
Pyl. We smile at death. 
fEq. Where am I! 


A thousand scorpions in my heart are lodged, 
And I am giddy with conflicting horrors. 

Do the Fates mock my hopes, and, for revenge, 
Give me this dismal urn? My cup of joy 

Is dash’d with gall, and brew’d with bitter tears. 
But wherefore live these, while before me lies 
This mournful object to reprove my slowness ? 
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Adrastus, bear them forth to death—a death 
Chat vilest malefactors die. Thy head - 
Shall answer for them. 
Orest. Death has far less horror 
Chan thy detested presence. Bear me hence, 
Ere my heart bursts with rage. 
Cly. Hear me. 
LEG. Away! 
If at my feet the congregated powers 
Of heaven could kneel, yet leave my will its freedom, 
They should not add to their condemned span 
A single hour. Am I obey’d, Adrastus? 
Orest. Remember me; and die 2 thousand deaths 
By fears from which my death will not release thee. 
Elec. Alas, my brother ! 


Cly. Oh, my son! 
Ge Away! 
[Exeunt Orestes and PYLADES guarded, L.—the 
rest, R. 
ACT V., 


SCENE 1.—The Tomb of Agamemnon. The sky is 
‘“ overcast. Low thunder is heard, then strange music. 


** Nemesis.— The Furies. 


‘* Nem. Since the guilty deed was done 
‘* Many a year its round hath run, 
‘* More than ever, now secure 
‘* The murd’rer thinks his triumph sure. 
‘* Now on his exulting hour 
“* Burst we with tremendous pow’r, 
‘* And at once upon his soul 
‘*'The storm of all our tortures roll, 


‘* SEMICHORUS OF FURIES. 


‘* Prepare, prepare, prepare ! 

‘* All is ready—He shall bleed 

** By the sword that did the deed. 
E 


= 
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** On the threshold—at the door 
“*Opening on the bloody floor. 


** SEMICHORUS, unswering. 


‘* Prepare, prepare, prepare ! 
‘* After years in ambush past, 
““ Spring we on our prey at last. 


‘S CHORUS OF FURIES. 


‘* Prepare, prepare, prepare ! 
‘* After years in ambush past, 
‘* Spring we on our prey at last 
** Rushing with resistless force, 
** Now we take our fatal course. 
‘“‘[ They disappear.” 


SCENE I1.—The front of the Palace, without the 
Propylaum. 


Enter Evectra and CHRYSOTHEMIS, B 


Elec. That way they went upon their fatal errand. 
_Chry. And must he die! So brave, and yet so 
oung ! 
I dare not hope. Oh, brother! though these eyes 
Ne’er, till this fatal morn, beheld thy face, 
Even from my heedless infancy—my tears 
Flow not less freely. I have loved thee ever. 
Elec. His bearing justified my dearest wishes, 
And proved hin worthy to avenge his father. 
The keener is my anguish. Little hope— 
Chry. Alas! what hope, my sister? What can save 


them, 
Led out unarm’d to suffer ? 
Elec. Fear, indeed, 


Sits on my quailing heart—and yet young Hope, 
Despight his withering influence, will spring up, 
And whisper to my fluctuating soul, 
Faintly, there isa chance. Arcos is brave, 
And wise as brave: and what he undertakes 
Must wear some show of promise. 
Chry. What can one? 
Elec. He talk’d of friends, companions in the battles 
Fought for our father. that abhor /Kagisthus ; 
And told me the appearance of Orestes 
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In Argos were sure signal of revolt 
Against the tyrant. 


Chry. de spoke confidently, 
To keep us from despair. 
Elec. It may be so. 


But the Gods rule us: Nature holds her course : 
The sun is in the heavens: and things of night 
Fly his discovering beams. Eternal Themis ! 
Thou on thy pure throne sittest still on high, 
And yet the earth is cumber’d with this monster. 
Chry. My grief so blinds me, that I see but dimly. 
Dear sister, look if aught thou canst discern 
Of movement near the city. 
Elec. I descry 
Afar off figures, as of men in haste, 
That to a centre move. 
Chry. Let us ascend 
That higher ground: our view will thence be clearer. 
Elec. Give me thy hand. 
Chry. My heart beats fearfully. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE Jil.—aA principal apartment of the Palace 
CLYTEMNESTRA thronn on a seat, back in the scene 
JEaistuus forward, near the side, listening. 


/Eg. Heavily hang the moments, till my ear 
Is gladden’d by the footstep of Adrastus. 
So slow an executor of my will, 
So dull I never knew him. On the rack 
1 lie, until I know they are despatch’d. 
They should have died i’ th’ palace, but that so 
Their death had been less infamous ; and I 
Had lost the highest zest of my revenge. 

Cly. Oh, savage heart! implacable by blood! 
And is it not enough that he must die, 
But thou must pour out in a mother’s hearing 
These horrid breathings of no human spirit ? 

Ay. Peace! Thou ‘disturb’st me, I would have the 

air 

So still, that I might list my own heart’s motion. 
All senses I would have absorb’d in one, 
And make my ear the centre of pereeption.— 
Dost thon not hear a step ? 

Cly 1 hear a voire- 

rR D 
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That cries within me: the dread utterance 

Of my heart, sounding to the touch of power : 
And clearly I translate the tremulous tone. 
We are not safe, Aigisthus ; nor can be, 

By ways like thine. Thy remedy for danger 
Heaps up the evil, that, like gather'd snow 
Piled on the brow of huge Olympus, falls 
The heavier for delay.—Thy last attempt 
Cost thee a son. Alas, for mine!—There are 
*Powers, that, on bloody deeds, requital send. 
Witness my torments, borne even from the day 
We met in guilt. 

fig. [Going up to her.| Thy temporising mind, 
Aye hovering between the will and deed. 

Is all our peril’s cause. Thou wouldst be safe, 
Yet fear’st the means of safety. 

Cly. Had I fear’d 
Sufficiently, this hand were free from blood, 

And I in peace. 

Security is peace: 
Ne’er by half-measures won. But half an act 
Was done by us, when Agamemnon fell : 
And thou wouidst have the fruit of perfect action 

Cly. And wouldst thou double on ny soul the load, 
Beneath whose weight I groan? 

Ey Hast thou forgotten 
With what deep oaths our compact was made fast? 
Hast thou forgotten with what resolute grasp 
Thy will embraced my fortunes, purposes, 

And destiny ? Didst thou not swear to stand 
Fast by my side through all impediments, 
And make all means for my advancement lawful ? 

Cly. I knew thee not: and so was, by thy cunning 
And my strong passions, miserably blinded 
And f have made a covenant with guilt, 

And sold myself to everlasting woe. 

Thine I have made myself, and our joint acts 
Forbid me to believe we shall be sever’d, 
Wheu we are dealt with by the powers that fix 
The doom of our imperishable natures.— 

Yet from thy bloody lessons I have turn’d. 

Ag. The tirst found thee a willing scholar.—Hark ! 
| hoa the tread of feet.—He comes, he comes ! 
Exult, my soul, and feed on thy revenge ! 
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Enter CHRYSOTHEMIS, L. 


How! not Adrastus! Hast thou seen him? 
Chry. No. 
But, looking to the city, I could see 
The road all throng’d with men, and hear the sound 
Of some great stir. And one this way is running 
In haste, yet halting in his course at times, 
As if for lack of breath or strength. Electra 
Waits for his tidings. 
49. Let her not detain him 
A moment from my presence. [ rit CHRYSOTHEMIS, L. } 
What is this ? 
Commotion in the city !—’Tis the time,— 
Nay, past the time, appointed for the games ; 
And he who comes, perchance, is sent to tell me 
The judges wait our presence to commence 
The ushering pomp. 
[To CLYTEMNESTRA.]|] Wilt thou go forth with me? 
Cly. Go forth! What! meet the cruel messenger, 
Perchance the executioner, yet fresh 
From my son’s death, and of his blood unwash’d ? 
And wilt thou go ? a father ! Has that urn 
Pass'd from thy theughts so soon ? : 
Ag. Ah! thou hast waked 
The slumbering horrors of my soul. Who comes ? 


Enter Lycus, L., wounded, with an Attendunt. 


And in such ghastly plight ! What, thou !—Good fellow, 
What may this mean? Who gave those wounds ? 


Ly. Orestes 
1 scarce have strength—— 

Eq. Hear I aright? 

Ly. Orestes. 

fig. Orestes! arn’d !— 

Cy. Oh heaven! my son then lives ! 


Ly. Thy soldiers fall before him. Some of them 
Fight on his side. The city is in arms. 

Eg. Curse on my folly, that permitted him 
Mive. to leave the palace ! Who are with him? 
What numbers ?7—'Tell me how— 

Ly. Adrastus brought him, 
With Pylades, close guarded, to the place 
Intended for their death. The way was fill’d 
With festive throngs— 

dg. Oh madness Jn my rage 
This was forgotten. E3 
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Ly Gathering round they came ; 

When suddenly rush’d Arcas through the crowd. 
To arm Orestes with a sword, and strike 
Adrastus down, was but a moment’s work. 

** People of Argos !*" then aloud he cried, 
‘* And you, my old companions in the field! 
Behold Orestes !—See your lawful king.”’ 

4ég. Ah! Traitor! 

Ly. ‘* Who for Agamemnon’s son 
With me will stand ?’’ At once a thousand voices 
Shouted his name, and down the way the cry 
Roll’d on, ° Orestes live ! long live Orestes !”’ 

fig. Vile changelings ! all is lost! 

Ly. The suddenness, 
And their commander’s loss, amazed the guards ; 
Yet part are steady to thy cause. Myself 
Essay’d to strike Orestes, but his arm 
Again was powerful on me, and I fled 
To warn thee of thy danger. 

Ag. What resource 
Is left 2 2 or whither shall I turn me ? 

Ly. Promptness 
And resolution only now can save thee. 

Collect thy guards, yet left within the palace, 
And sally forth, or ere the insurrection 
Has spread through all the city. —I am faint,— 
I bleed apace. 
Eg. °Tend him. [Ezeunt Lycus and Altendant, ut. 
Rouse up, my soul! 
Be sudden.—Now one only course is left. 
[To Cry.] Remember thy strong oaths!—Now, 
M yrtilus, 
1 come to join thee, or avenge thy death, 
Cly. A moment hear me. 


LEY. On a moment hangs 
My life. 

Cly. Orestes lives. 

Ay. To my great danger. 


Cly. Thou art not guilty of his blood. His mother 
‘May plead for thee. 
; LE. Plead rather for thyself. 

go. 

Cly. To certain death.—Hear me, ASgisthus ! 

[ Holding him. 
9g. What! Traitress! thou wouldst bargain for 
thy life, 
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And give me unresisting to his hands, 
The purchase of thy safety ! Hark ! the uproar 
Approaches. Hold ine not:—I will not fall 
Into his hands alive. My guards! my guards! [ Exit, v. 
Chry. 1, too, would stay him, lest his desperate rage 
Should harm Orestes. How has he deserved 
Thy wish to save him ? 
Cly. This is not a time 
To tell how ell the guilt [ have incurr’d 
Binds me the faster to him. Hark! again, 
And louder—louder !—’Tis a terrible 
And fatal hour. 
* Chry. Ye Gods! the event is yours.’ [ Ezit, Rr. 


SCENE IV.—A large court of the Palace, with colon- 
nade, entrances to various apartments, baths, &c. 


Enter Evectra from an apartment, r., with a sword. 


Elec. This, this was wanting to a day of justice. 
Well have I kept thee, dreadful instrument 
Of crime and retribution. Thou dumb minister 
Of wrath, | almost fear to look upon thee. 
Clear is thy polish; and no spot or stain 
Tells the pleased eye how many deatlis are on thee. 
Think they, who forge these instruments, what work 
The steel they labour may perform ?— Who comes ?— 
Only to one can I resign this weapon. { Conceals it. 


Enter CLYTEMNESTRA, R., and CHRYSOTHEMIS, L- 


Cly. Electra here! Say, hast thou seen Afigisthus ? 
Elec. Oh, wretched woman ! is thy care for him? 
Think of thy noble son, from death redeem'd ; 
Nor wound my ears with that vile ribald’s name. 
His meed awaits him. Hark! the cry of vengeance 
Is inthe gate. ’Tis he—I know the voice 
Cly. How shall I meet him ? 
[Orestes is heard without, r., gradually nearer, 


Orest. [ Without.|] Ho! come forth, Agisthus! 
Come forth, thou coward ! 
Chry. (Jo CryTemNestTra] We will intercede— 


A sister’s prayers— 


Enter ORESTES, R., in a paroxrysm of fury 
Orest. AEgisthus! Where, where is he? 
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Where lurks the coward ? Bring him forth! 
[To CLYTEMNESTRA | What, thou here, 

To bar my way to vengeance! Stand aside— 
My rageis up. Nature has but one 2 word-— 
*Tis vengeance. 

Cly. Oh, my son! 

Orest. Away! bad mother! 
Coward! where art thou? Hide him not. Thy robe 
Shall be no sanctuary. 


Elec. Hear me, brother ! 
Orest. Electra! Stay me not—my rage consumes 
me, 
Until that murderer’s blood is shed. 
Klec. Behold 


Thy fated weapon! Threw aside that sword: 
This is the steel by which my father fell. 
Cly. Oh, save me! save me! 
Orest. Welcome, thou dread weapon ! 
No edge but thine was proper to this deed. 
{ CLYTEMNESTRA shudders. 
What! does it fear thee now? There was a time 
It should have shaken thee with stronger horror 
To look upon it. 
klec. Ay, there! behold! the bath— 
Within that door— 
Orest. The weapon—and the place— 
And she brought hither !—Is it fated ? 
Cly Ah! 
| He looks hastily at the sword, at the door, and 
at CLYTEMNESTRA by turns. She is dread- 
Jully agitated—at length she throws open her 
arms. 
Strike, strike the bosom that has nourish’d thee 
Orest. The Gods preserve me from so dire an act! 
T tremble but to think it possible. 
Cly. Then nature’s voice is heard. [ Advancing. 
Orest. Off! touch me not ! 
Look there ! [ Pointing tu the door. |—and then approach 
me, if thou darest. 
But where, where is thy vile associate ? 
Come forth ! foul murderer. 
Alec. By the postern court 
He left the palace with his guards: doubtless 
He thought to fall upon thee so 
Orest. Ife falls 
Upon destruction when he meets this eye. 
Which way ?— 
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Elec. Through that arcade. 
Orest. Enough. [Ezit, vu. u. &.— Without.] Aigisthus! 

[Orestes calls, more distant.) Aégisthus ! 

Chry. Terrible, 

My sister, is his rage. 

Elec. lt well becomes 

The day, and the occasion 

Cly. [After musing.| Yes—Ull go— 

1 yet may save him from that dreadful wrath. 

Elec. Save him? Thou wilt not, canst not, dare at- 
tempt it ! 

Cly. 1 dare—I will—lI may save either—both. 

Elec. The Gods and his good cause protect Orestes ' 

But, for that vile one—leave him to his fate. 

Shame thee not more in vain. 

Cly. His fate is mine— 

Tam resolved. {While she has been speaking, she has 
unconsciously druwn nearer to the door of the 
baths—on turning to go, she finds herself close 
to it. 

Ah! not that way. {[Exit, L. U. E. 
Chry. Stay, mother. 
Elec. In vain thy kindness calls. The hand of fate 
Is on her. Death goes with her, a companion. 
Her destiny will be accomplish’d. 


Chry. Dreadful ! 
She is our mother. 
Elec. Sister, thy young mind 


Faintly retains the image of our father. 
Ere the long Trojan war withheld him from us, 
1 was of age to value his caresses, 
And feel the richness of a father’s love ; 
The dearer to me from comparison 
With our fierce mother’s practice. 
Chry. Hark ! again 
The din approaches. Let us haste within, 
And shun the neighbourhood of death and horror. 
Elec. Nay, let us rather issue forth, and learn 
How my brave brother speed-. 
Chry. Go forth among them 
And mix with clamour, blood, and wounds, and death! 
Elec. Are we not Agamemnon’s daughters ? 
Chry. Sister, 
In pity leave me not. I dare not go: 
And here alone to stay, while fearful work 
Is doing round me -— oh, can I endure it ? 
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Elec. 1 will not leave thee :—soon this dreadful strife 
Must be determined. Wherefore should I tremble ? 
It is the day for which my soul has long’d ; 
For which alone I bore years of affliction. 
Quail not, thou coward flesh !—that is the part 
Of guilty substance. [Shouts heard, i. vu. e.] Hark! the 
storm comes on, 
Charged with the elements of death. Again 
That shout—and, hark! again. Such is the sound 


Should herald mighty deeds. [Silence—a pause. 
Chry. This sudden stillness 
Is terrible! [Silence—loud thunder, 


Eternal Powers of justice ! 
What is your will, so awfully announced ? 


Enter, u. u. £., rushing in, in terror, AAGisTHUS, bloody, 
‘a broken sword in his hand. 


4iy. The flood comes raging on. Is there no rock 
Of safety I may gain? <A thousand swords 
Ride on the front of the tremendous wave 
That roars for my destruction. In the storm 
Fierce-eyed Orestes rushes, shouting vengeance. 
Crumble, ye columns, round me! Fall on me, 
Ye walls ! so I may ‘scape that dreadful look, 
And hear no more that cry. The tomb gives up 
Its dead, to look upon my death. The form 
Of Agamemnon, as I pass’d, rose on me. 
Methought he smiled--[ Shout, u. |--Again that cry ! What 

wa 

For flight is left? They have begirt me round, 
And I am in the toils. 

- Orest. [Without, L.| Where lurks the coward ? 

Elec. Ye righteous powers ! perfect your righteous 


work 

Chry. 1 faint with terror. 

LEG. Curse on the frail steel 
That fail’d my utmost need ! 

Orest. | Without, i.| /BMgisthus, ho ! 
Come forth! 

LEG. No aid !—no hope !—Despair! be thou 
To me for courage. [ He sces the sword left by ORESTES. 

Ah! a sword! [Snatches it up. 
Chry. Oh, Heaven ! 


fEyg. This yet may serve my arm. 
Orest. [ Without. Where hides the coward ? 
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Enter ORESTES, L. 


Where lurks the murderous and sensual beast ? 
Ha ! art thou found? Ye Gods, [ thank you !—Die— 
Die—a thousand deaths in one. 

[He rushes on AXGistTHUus, who makes anirresolute 
show of résistance, strikes down his sword, with 
one hand drives him aguinst the door of the 
Bath, n. uv. £., and there kills him. } 

Lie there, 
And on the groundsel thy accursed feet 
O’erstepp’d when stealing to my father’s murder 
Let thy blood fiow. 

Chry. A fearful deed ! 

Elec. But just. 
Safe art thou, brother. There all danger lies. 
Our father is avenged ; and thou art king 
In Argos now, unquestion’d, Stand not so 
In trouble. Let us thank the Gods. 

Orest. . My heart 
Knows not the peace that Justice ought to give. 

*T was guilt I punish’d.— Wherefore do I shudder ? 
Elec. Not soon the tempest of the passions settles, 
When roused as thine have been. My mother comes 

not. 

Orest. Let me not see her now. May her own heart 
Furnish the medicine of remorseless thoughts ! 
Be it not mine to wound a mother. 

Elec. Lo! 
Thy friend, to share the joy of thy success. 


inter Pytapes, Arcas, Soldiers, Attendants, &c. 
R. U. E. 


But, with a brow so sad, who ever wore 
A joyful breast.? 
Orest. My Pylades! my brother! 
Pyl. (Solemnly.| Orestes! when from Delphos we 
return’d, 
Remember well, I had thy holiest promise, 
Through all our perilous attempt to move 
By my directing? Was’t not so? 
Orest. It was. 
Pyl. How ill thy vehemence that promise kept 
Thy sister can attest. Now make amends— 
Give me that sword. 
Orest. This sword ! 
Pyl Nay, question not, 
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Orest. ’Tis thine, 
- [Arcas secures the sword formerly thrown down 
by Orestes, and used by AGGISTHUs. } 
Its*dreadful work is done. 
Pyl. Dreadful 
Indeed! and dreadfully the oracle 
Is now fulfill’d. Oh, my unhappy friend ! 
Orest. Oh, by the sanctity of our true friendship, 
tell me, 
Tell me what mean those words, those boding looks! 
In pity speak ! 


Pyl. It must be told—Thy mother— 

Orest. Ah, what.of her? Speak— 

Pyl. | Is no more. 

Orest. Oh Heaven! 
Rashly by her own hand ?- 

Pyl. *T was sad mischance, 


if that be chance which oracles foretell.— 
When on the miscreant that lies there thy sword 
Was lifted, and thy blow shiver’d his blade, 
Before thee Clytemnestra rush’d. Thine eye 
Saw nothing but ASgisthus: no, not her, 
Who, clinging to thee, favour’d his escape, 
Bought dearly with her life. For on thy sword, 
Whirl’d round at random in thy rage, she fell. 
Chry. Oh fearful day ! 
Elec. Oh, miserable brother ! 
[Orestres. who has listened with horror, stands as 
if stupefied—then speaks in broken. accents. 
Orest. Ye Powers, that deal with your poor instru- 
ments 
At your high pleasure! All things swim around me; 
My voice is choked ; and in my lab’ring throat 
The accents -rattle.— What these hands have done 
Was not my will. My heart—my heart is guiltless. 
[He falls into the arms of ARcas, PYLADES 
stunding over him. Some of the Attendants 
guther round the Sisters. | 
Pyl. O Heaven! inscrutable are thy decrees. 
[ The curtain falls. | 


REMARKS. 


Wide and Seek. 


Tue tricks and transformations of love are subjects 
that tire neither authors nor audiences ; and we verily 
believe that, were a comedy to be constructed independ- 
ent of the tender passion, it would be damn’d for its 
novelty. A feeling of satiety, a sort of “‘ toujours per- 
drix,” has, however, constrained dramatists to dish up 
the little god with all possible variety ; and he has been 
so broiled, roasted, hashed, fricasseed, and bedevilled, 
that his oldest acquaintances have hardly been able to 
recognise him. He has been applauded and hissed, ac- 
cording tu the whim of the moment; and made to talk 
sense and nonsense as best suited the author’s capacity, 
or the amusement of the public. He has been thrust 
into a thousand holes and corners ; and, though wor- 
shipped as a deity, he has shared the same fate as 
the Indian idols, having been alternately coaxed, cuffed, 
kicked, and caressed, without mercy. The present farce 
introduces him into a green- house; where he is left to 
vegetate until it is the author’s pleasure to let him out: 
and then heis doubled up neck and heels under a table ; 
where he kisses the hand of one, and kicks the shins of 
another, with the most amusing vivacity. 

Hide and Seek is almost a literal translation from 
the French—except the songs! The joke turns 
on the supposed depredations of a fox on the grounds 
of Mr. Barnaby Budstock. Now, Davy Dibble, the 
nephew of the said Barnaby, is deputed to watch the 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Garden.—The flat represents a bound- 
ary wall, covered with frwit-trees. Aguinst the 
wall, in the centre, is a Greenhouse, the windows of 
which are nearly covered, on the inside, with a 
grape-vine in full bearing. The dscr opens to the 
Sront. 


Freperick opens the door of the Greenhouse, looks 
cuutiously around, and comes forward. 


Fred. {Solus.| Ha! not here yet? [He calls ina 
subdued voice.] Flora !—What in the world can detain 
her so long ?—Perhaps that blockhead Davy, whom I 
stumbled upon last night in the dark, has informed her 
father of my presence. But, no, no; the poor devil 
was too much alarmed to take me for any thing human. 
—* ‘* Well, she will be here ere long, and then J shall 
‘“‘ know the truth ; and, to lighten my suspense, I must 
‘* e’en solace myself with recollection of the past, and 
** anticipation of the future 


SONG.—FREDERICK. 


‘¢ When sever'd from those whom we love, 

‘* And our bosoms with anguish are beating, * 
‘* The doubts and the fears which we prove 

‘“« But enhance the enjoyment of meeting : 

‘¢ And, while Memory strives to allay 

‘* Our pain, by a glimpse at the past, 

‘* Hope steals, from the future, a ray 

‘* O’er the present its lustre to cast.” 


The passages marked with inverted commas were omitted in 
the representation. 
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smell of the brimstone. There! what do you think of 
that? Why you might as well take me for a fox. 

- Bud. You're a devilish deal more like a goose.— 
Why, you lazy rascal, you fell asleep, I suppose, and 
all you have been telling me was your dream. 

Davy. Was it? Oh, very well. If you come and take 
such a nap to-night, most likely, you'll see. 

Bud. Hush! Here comes Flora. [Fiora enters, tL. 
8. E., carrying a small basket, covered with a napkin, 
and crosses towards the Greenhouse.| Hey day ! What 
is she going to do with that basket? [He calls. 
Flora ! 

Flora. {Aside.] Oh heavens! My father! What 
can I say? 


DUET.—Bupstocx and Fiora. 


** BUDSTOCK. 


‘‘ Say, Flora, my dear, 

‘* What mystery’s here ? 

** Why look you so flurried and shy? 
‘* Nay, cease thus to tremble, 

‘* Nor strive to dissemble ; 

‘* But lift up your eyes, and reply. 


““Frora [Averting her face. | 


‘* They suspect me, ’tis clear ! 

‘* *Twas an ambush, I fear! 

‘* I thought not a creature was nigh. 
‘* With terror I tremble 

** How shall I dissemble, 

‘* Or lift up my eyes to reply ? 


‘** Together 


“Bud. Say, Flora, my dear, &c. 
‘“* Flora. They suspect me, ’tis clear, &c.”’ 


Bud. Well, Flora, my love, where was you going ? 

Flora. { Confused.) Going, father ? I was not going 
any where~-I only—that is, I—in crossing the gar- 
den— 

Davy. Oh! I know how itis. Poor soul! As sure 
as my name's Davy Dibble, she’s seen the ghost. 
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Bud. [Aside to Davy.] Curse your jabber! [To 
Friora.] Well—in crossing the garden— 

Flora. Yes, father—in crossing the garden—I—I 
thought I heard you and Davy at high words—and so 
—I came to—to try to make peace between you. 
[Fondly.| 1 declare, it’s quite a shame of Davy. He’s 
always vexing you. 

Davy. What, me? 

Bud. Vexing me! His folly and cowardice are 
enough to vex asaint. But tell me, Flora, what ne- 
cessity was there for that basket? What have you got 
in it? 

Flora. In the—in the basket? Oh! you know, 
father, you desired me to set a trap for the fox—and 
this—this is to bait it with. [She attempts to go. 

Bud. Ah! you're a thoughtful girl! But stay—I 
don’t like you to set the trap, for fear of your hurting 
yourself. Here, give itto me. [He raises the napkin, 
and looks into the basket.| Hollo! What have we 
here ?7-—A loaf, a roasted fowl, and a bottle of ale !— 
Why, you silly girl, are you mad? One would think 
you were going to bait a trap for an alderman, instead 
of a fox. Carry them into the house again immedi- 
atel 

Flora. Yes, father. (Aside, taking up the basket.) 1 
must watch for another opportunity. 

[She attempis to go. 

Bud. Stop: give it to me, and I}! bait the trap my- 
self. Egad, I'll e’en make a Sacrifice of half the fowl, 
and pick the rest for my supper. 

Flora. {Aside.|] Adieu, then, to poor Frederick's 
dinner ! 

Bud, [To Frora.] Go and get the key of the green- 
house. The trap hangs up behind the orange-trees. 

Flora. The key, father ?—TI don’t know where it is. 

Bud. You don’t know where it is? Then go and look 
till you find it. 

Flora. 1 have looked, father. I wanted it this 
morning, and could not find it all over the house. 
Most likely Davy has got it. 

Davy. Ay, me again. I°ll be hanged, miss Flora, if 
any body wouldn’t think you and I were man and wife 
already, for you do nothing but find fault with me from 
morning to night: and, if any thing happens to be lost, 
I’m sure to bear the blame. 
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Flora. There you see! One cannot speak without 
putting him out of humour. Oh! what a head ! 

Davy. I wish you’d leave my head alone. I’m sure 
you di never alter it for the better.. 

Bud. [To Davy.] What do you stand grumbling 
there for? Go, break a pane of glass, and open the 
door on the inside. 

Flora, { Aside.| Heaven forbid ! 

Davy. What, me? After what I told you about last 
night? Don’t you believe it. 

Bud. Come out of the way, then, you overgiown 
calf, and let me do it myself, 

[ He pushes Davy aside, and crosses towards the 
ee adage ra folloms him, and holils him 
back. 

Flora. [Anciously.}| No, father—stay--perhaps— 
perhaps, the fox is there now, and may do you a mis- 
chief. People sav that, when closely beset, they are 
as fierce as tigers. 

Bud. (Pressing forward.) Pshaw! nonsense! .- 

Flora. [Still detaining him.| Don’t, father. For 
my sake, at least, if you insist upon going, take your 
gun in your hand. 

Bud. Egad, well thought of ! Run and fetch it. 

Flora. I fetch it? T would not touch fire-arms for 
the world. Think of the dreadful accidents we so often 
hear of. 

Bud. Zounds, why you’re all alike, [ think. Wait 
for me, then, and [ll go and get it myself. { Going. 

Flora. [ Aside.| That gives me more time than he’s 
aware of. 

Bud. (Returning.| What did you say ? 

Flora. Me father? I said nothing. 

{ Lait BupsTocK, L. 

‘Davy. (Aside.] I've a good mind to try to make it 
up with her. I know she's affronted. 

Flora, { Aside.| How shall I get rid of him? *To 
Davy.] Davy! 

Davy. ( Aside.] Come, she speaks first: it’s all right. 

Flora. Have you got nothing to do? 

Davy. I can’t say as I have, just now,—and so—~ 

Flora. You intend to stay here ? 

Davy. To be sure I do. 

Flora. { Aside] Tiresome wretch! 

Davy. Why, you don’t seem to like it 
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Floru. Of course I don't: when you ought to be as 
sisting my father. 

Davy. Assisting him! Lord bless you—[ Aside. | 
I’ve a great mind to tell her. [To Fiora, mysteri- 
eusly.] Between you and I, I don’t think it is a fox. — 
And, if it is, it won’t be either uncle or me as will 
catch him. : 

Flora. [ Anxiously.}| What do you mean ? 

Davy. Oh! 1 know! Pve got a scheme in my head ; 
and, before this day’s over, we’ll see who’s wrong, and 
who’s right. 

Flora. [Aside.} No time must be lost. [7'o Davy.] 
Right, Davy, right! Away, and put your scheme in 
execution immediately. 

Davy. Come, that’s a good one. How do you know 
what my scheme is? 

Flora, ’Tis quite unnecessary to ask. You have 
such a fertile brain, that it cannot be otherwise than 
good. There! take my word for it, and go. 

Davy. Well, but, if you won’t be in such a hurry, 
I'll tell you all about it. 

Flora. No, no: Tf won't trouble you. Think how 
much time you’re losing. 

Davy. [Archly.| Oh! 1 know! you think there’s 
some catch in it.—No, upon my soul. 

Flora. [Aside.| Plague on his chattering! What 
will become of Frederick ? 

Davy. Now you shall hear.— You know young Lord 
Richland, our new landlord, as is lately come to live at 
the castle? Well, I’ve just seen him and his game- 
keeper;shooting close to the outside of our garden. 

Flora, { Impatiently.| Well, what’s that to me ? 

Davy. Lord, what, don’t you see my scheme now? 
If this is a fox, you know, he must be in our grounds ; 
for he can’t jump over the wall every night. So, as his 
lordship has got lots of dogs with him, I'll go and ask 
him to bring ’em in, and either rout the fox out of his 
hiding-place, or convince uncle, that I’m not quite such 
a fool as he takes me for. [ Crosses to n. 

Flora, [Aside.] Excellent! I can then seek an in- 
terview with his lordship, and beg of him to pardon 
Frederick. 

Davy. Well : what do you think of it? 

Flora. My dear cousin, nothing can be better ; and 
1 entreat you not to delay it another moment. 

Davy. [Aside.| My dear cousin! [To Fuiora.] 

B2 
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Come, there's no such hurry, neither. [He sighs.] Ah, 
cousin, I can’t leave you just yet.— You and I are al- 
most as good as man and wife, you know; and so there 
can’t be any harm in talking a little about love, and all 
that. [He takes her hand.| It isn’t often we get toge- 
ther alone. 

Flora. [Ironically.] No: but when we become 
really man and wife, we shall be together alone as much 
as we please: and (as we're told, that when a couple 
set sail on the ocean of matrimony, they require an im- 
mense provision of love to carry them over it,) we 
must not indulge too freely, before we embark. for fear 
our stock should fail before the end of the voyage. So, 
once more, Davy, make haste to fulfil your intention. 

Davy. Ah, Flora! When we get on the ocean, as you 
call it, we must do the best we can; but it’s not quite 
fair of you to put us upon short allowance before we 
get aboard. Howsomever, if that’s your only reason, 
Vl go. [Crosses to R.] Good bye, cousin! 

[He kisses her hand, and exit, r. 

Flora. Good bye! good bye! 

[She runs towards the Greenhouse. 
ee [Returning.] What a fool I was to say good 
bye, when I shall see you again almost directly ! 

Flora. [Returning.] Well, well: say nothing 
about it—only go. [She leads him off, he looking 
Jondly upon her.) There! Thank Heaven he’s gone at 
last! Now to liberate my prisoner. [She knocks at 
the Greenhouse door, and calls.] Frederick! open the 
door! ’Tis I. 

Fred. [Opening the door, and eagerly embracing 
her.] My adorable Flora! 

Flora. (Extricuting herself.| For shame, Mr. Fre- 
derick! If you don’t adhere to our conditions, I shal} 
be seriously offended. 

Fred. Nay, Flora, the conditions are so cruel, that I 
must transgress them, at all risks. [Crosses.} What! 
never speak of love, to one who is expressly formed by 
nature to inspire it ? 

Flora. Silence! you cannot remain here any longer. 

Fred. Not remain ! What mean you ? 

Flora. His lordship is coming. 

Fred. Is it possible? 

Flora. [Smiling.|] Yes—to kill the fox. 

Fred. The deuce he is! Then I must find means to 
elude the chase, 
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Flora. As he is shooting in the neighbourhood, Davy 
nas formed the project of begging him to come into our 
grounds, to rid them of their visitor; and I urged him 
to do so, that I may have an opportunity of seeing his 
lordship, and pleading with him for his forgiveness of 
your fault. 

Fred, {Aside.| Egad, if she tells his lordship the 
story which I told her, I shall get into a pretty scrape! 
[To FLrora.] My dearest Flora, if your intention is 
for the purpose of restoring me to liberty, let me unde- 
ceive you. Say not a word to his lordship, I entreat 
you, for, be assured, I would rather run all risks in my 
present habitation, than exchange it for any thing the 
world can offer. 


SONG.—FREDERICK 


‘* As the shadows of night 
‘* From the heavens take flight, 
*¢ At the lustre of roseate Aurora ; 
*¢ So the clouds from my heart 
‘¢ On the instant depart, 
‘* Ata glance from the eye of my Flora : 
“* Then, since thraldom so sweet, 
‘¢ In this blooming retreat, 
‘¢ Every moment grows dearer and dearer, 
‘< All freedom beyond 
‘* Ts, to me, the worst bond, 
‘¢ And captivity freedom, while near her.”’ 


Flora. Ay that’s all very pretty: but, agreeable as 
your prison may be, you must quit it immediately. 

Fred. What! without the happiness of knowing whe- 
ther my affection is requited ? 

Flora. Ah, Mr. Frederick, there’s a great deal to be 
said and done before you hear me pronounce my senti- 
ments on that subject. I’ve had too much good advice, 
and seen too many fatal examples, to make any rash 
declarations. 


SONG.—FLora. 


During the prelude, she looks anxiously off at the wing, 
then comes forward, leading FrRevDERICK. 
My mother was prudent and wise, 
And to follow her counsel besought me, 
Each morn when I open’d my eyes ; 
And [ll tell you the — she taught me: 
B 
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Should an ardent young lover 

His passion discover, 

Though treasures before you he fling, 
Be firm in resistance, 

Preserve a due distance, 

And no token accept but a ring : 

For he'll woo, 

And he’ll sue, 

Like a turtle he will coo; 

And he’ll rant, 

Sigh and pant; 

But, if favours you should grant, 

Sure as fate, you'll be left in the lurch: 
So, ye fair. 

Thus take care 

To avoid his artful snare ; 

Though he press, 

And caress, 

Ne’er pronounce the answer ‘ yes, 
Till the question is ask'd in a church ! 


Fred. Cruel Flora! Can you, for a moment, suppose 
me capable of such baseness as— 

Flora. Hush! We've no time to talk of that now. 
Our only business must be to contrive your escape. 
[She listens.} Hark! I hear my father’s footsteps. 
Away with you! [FREDERICK attempts to run off at 
the wing, where BupstocKk approaches.| No! not 
there! This way, [pointing to the opposite side|—and 
conceal yourself in the shrubbery. [FREDERICK runs 
off.) I tremble from head to foot. [Enter Bupstock. ] 
La, father! what a—while you have been!—Couldn’t 
you find your gun ? 

Bud. Yes: I found my gun readily enough ; but who 
the devil has been making free with my powder? I’ve 
been hunting for it ever since I left you, and cannot find 
it high or low. 

Flora, [Aside.| I should wonder if you did, for I 
took care to hide it yesterday. [To Bunstock.| Bless 
me ! it’s very strange! Perhaps Davy has taken it. 

Bud. Nothing more likely. What with that fellow’s 
mischief and obstinacy, curse me if he won't drive me 
mad. [The report of a fowling-piece is heard, fol- 
lowed by a whistle.| What the devil’s that ? 

Flora. Most likely tis his lordship, from the castle 
Davy told me he was shooting in the neighbourhood. 
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Bud. [Looking off at the wing.] So it is. sure 
enough. But, hollo! what does this mean? I'll be 
hanged if Davy is not leading him through our grounds! 
This is some new piece of:devilry, I suppose. 

Flora. No, father: you must not blame him this 
time; fur what you see arises from his anxiety to do 
you service. He has prevailed upon his lordship to 
bring in his dogs to hunt for the fox, that’s all. 

| (She retires up the stage. 

Bud. That’s all? Why, zounds and the devil, he’ll 
be the ruin of me! If it were only his lordship, I 
would not care; but a dozen dogs, and a pack of 
lacqueys, scampering through my plantation, will do 
more damage in one hour, than a score of foxes would 
do ina month. Oh! but Pll be revenged upon master 
Davy’s bones for this. 


Enter, R. vu. E.. Lorp RIicHLAND and his Gamekeeper, 
(each with a fonling-piece) accompanied by three 
Footmen, and followed by Davy and three of Bui- 
stock’s Workmen, bowing. 


Workmen. Huzza ! Long lifeto his lordship ! 

Lord R. Thanks, good people, thanks I am highly 
gratified by the cordiality of your welcome, and sin- 
cerely regret that I cannot remain a short time amongst 


ou. 
: Bud. { Aside.| Oh! 1 breathe again. 

Davy. Ah, your lordship, don’t say so. You don't 
know how happy uncle would be!—If it was only for 
half an hour— 

Bud. [Aside to Davy.] Silence, you cub! 

Davy. [Aside to Bupstock.] Let me alone! It’s all 
for your good! [To Lorp Ricutanp.|] The fox, 
you kuow, that [told your lordship of. Poor uncle's 
almost out of his wits about it—Now do, wy lord.—It 
would only be an amusement for your dogs; and, if he 
stays here another week, we sha’n’t have a bunch of 
grapes left on our vines, or a pullet in our poultry- 
yard. 

Lord R. Well, well.—I’ll send the gamekeeper to- 
morrow or next day. 

Bud, Thank you, my lord.—When it's quite conve- 
nient.—] beg your lordship won’t hurry yourself. 

Duvy. (Stepping before Bupstock.| Ah, my lord, 
it’s only uncle’s bashfulness.—He’s afraid of giving 
trouble. But, if your lordship would— 
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Bud. {Aside to Davy.} Will you hold your infernal 

tongue ? 
‘ Davy: [Aside to Bupsrock.} Be quiet. Don’t 1 
tell you it’s all for your good? [To Lorn R.] Well, 
you will stay ; won’t you, my lord? Remember, uncle’s 
an old tenant, and— 

Lord R. 1 should be happy to render any service to 
so respectable a person ; but, at this moment, business 
of importance compels me to return. [He turns up the 
stage to go off; but, catching sight of Fiora, stops 
short, and views her eee 

Bud. { Having turned to the front.| Thanks to ac- 
cident, I’ve escaped ! 

Lord R. [Returning.| Pray who is this young 
woman ? 

Davy. That, my lord? That’s my sweetheart,— uncle 
-Budstock’s daughter. 

Lord R. [Turning to Frora.] Upon my honour, 
she’s a lovely girl. 

Flora. [Coming forward, and curtsying.| Tis 
only your politeness, my lord. 

Lord R. Come hither, child. [Fiora approaches. | 

What is your name ? 


Flora. [Curtsying.| Flora, at your lordship’s 
service. 

Lord R. Flora !—why, sure enough, you look like 
the tutelary deity of the place; and, if every garden 
were graced with such a terrestrial divinity, we should 
have all the men in the world turning florists. (He 
calls.| Budstock ! 

Bud. My \ord !—[ He advances.) Shall 1 show your 
lordship to the gate? 

Lord R. No: \’ve changed my mind, Budstock ; and, 
as it seems [I can be useful to you by remaining a short 
time, I'll e’en steal an hour from my avocations. [He 
retires, and ,yeaks to his Attendants, at the same time 
pointing off at the wing.} 

Bud. [ Aside.) Then I'm in for it! 

Davy. [Aside to Bupstock.] Why don’t you thank 
his lordship ? 

Bud. (Aside to Davy.] Go to the devil with you! 

Davy. (Aside.}] There he goes again! There’s no 
such thing as pleas ing him. Herel’m doing all I car 
to get him into a good thing, and he flies in a passion 
I'll be hanged if it a’n’t too bad. 

Bud. [Aside.} Wl try once more. [7o Lorn R., 


€ 
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bowing obsequiously.] Please your lordship, I'm very 
sorry to— 

Lord R. No apologies, Budstock, and no thanks. 
I’m very happy in having it in my power to oblige you. 

Davy. ‘Stepping before Bupstocx.| Ah, my lord, 
you're so kind! But [ beg your lordship’s pardon: if 
you have been out shooting all day, you must be pretty 
peckish ; and, if you will but do us the honour— | 

Bud. { Laying hold of Davy’s ear.] What, again? 

Lord R, With all my heart.—A frugal refreshment I 
will accept with pleasure, on condition that Budstock 
and his pretty daughter will join in the repast. 

Bud. [To Lorp R.} Thank you, my lord. [Aside.] 
JT shall be devoured ! 

Davy. Your ae can’t expect to get such dain- 
ties here as you do at home; but I think I can promise 
you a drop of the right sort.—Though we always drink 
ale ourselves, uncle’s never without a few bottles of 
good old wine for high days and holidays. (To Bup- 
stock] Shall I get some out, uncle ? 

Bud. Yes, certainly. [Aside.|] The devil choke you! 

Lord R. [To Davy.] Come then, my good fellow, 
be quick. Spread a table under the large elm near the 
house, and join your provisions with those carried by 
my attendants. 

Bud, [Aside.| Come, that will be something saved. 

Davy. 1 beg your pardon, my lord; but I hope you 
won't insist upon that, Consider, my lord, we’re at 
home.— We've got plenty in the house, and I know my 
poor uncle would be so hurt— 

Bud. [Aside to Davy.] Oh, you infernal villain! 
but you shall smart for this ! 

Davy. [Aside to Bupstock.] To-morrow !—I’ve got 
a scheme in my head. 

Lord R. [Who during the above has been ogling 
Fiora.] Well, well; us you please, only let it be 
prepared forthwith. 

Davy. Yes, my lord. 

[Exit Davy, v., laughing aside. 

Lord R. Here, in the abode of innocence and indus- 
try, I shall enjoy a rustic meal with a sportsman’s ap- 
petite. Since I came to reside in the country, I’ve be- 
come fully persuaded, that its pleasures far surpass 
those of metropolitan revelry ; and I have no doubt but 
all present will sincerely echo the sentiment 
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AIR, DUET, AND CHORUS. 


AIR.—Lorp RICHLAND. 


All the joys of the town 

{ have fairly run down ; 

Yet such transport they never could yield, 
As, at health-breathing morn, 

(Holding Somnus in scorn, ) 

We derive from the sports of the field. 


DUET.—Lorp R. ann GAMEKEFPER, 


When we aim ; 

At the game, 

We desire no higher fame 

Than the triumph which, o’er brother sportsmen 


we claim; 
For the shot that brings down pheasant, partridge 
or hare, 
Gives a fillip to mirth, and a death-blow to care. 
CHORUS. 
When we aim, &c. [ Mreunt, L 
ACT Il. 


SCENE 1I.—Another part of the Garden—on one sid 
(at a distance) BupstTock’s house, and on the other 
(near the front) a large Elm, which spreads across the 
stage. Lorp RicHLAND, BupsTock, and Fiora, dis- 
covered. Bupstrock and Fiona are looking anxiously 

off at the wing ; he at the front entrance, and she at th. 
second. Lorp RicHLAND at the back, near the 
House. 


Lord R. (Coming forward.| What do you regard 
so attentively, Flora? You seem agitated. 

Flora. Me, my lord ?—agitated ? Oh no, I—[ Aside. ] 
—I can scarcely breathe, for anxiety. 

Bud. Ob Lord! Oh Lord ! 
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Lord R. Whats the matter, Budstoek ? 

Bud. Oh, I thought how it would be! There they 
go! kicking and trampling all my seedling fruit-trees ! 
Breaking all my flower-pots! [He calls.) Hollo! 
come back !—Oh my geraniums! my choice carnations ! 
my myrtles ! my——Stop ‘em, my lord !—stop ’em; or 
they won’t leave me a whole plant.or a hand-glass in 
the grounds. 

Flora, [Anziously.| Yes, my lord, do, Do recall 
thei, | entreat you. | 

Bud. Oh! stop ’em who can, now.-——There—now 
they’re scrambling over all my new asparagus beds, 
into the young shrubbery ! Ugh! I’m a ruined man! 

Flora. {Alarmed.| Into the shrubbery! [Aside.] 
Gracious Heaven! what will become of Frederick ? 
[To Lorp R.] My lord, my lord! Are they going to 
shoot ? 

Lord R. Certainly, child: they have no other means 
of taking the fox. See! the gamekeeper has his gun to 
his shoulder. 

Flora. { With intense feeling.| Don’t suffer him to 
shoot, my lord! I-can’t bear to hear a gun fired !—1 
shall faint with fear !— 

Lord R. {| Advancing to the wing, and placing his 
whistle to his mouth.| Ha! my orders are unnecessary, 
for they’ve lost the scent, and are returning this way. 

oe [Aside.] Thank fortune! This is indeed a 
relief! 


Enter FREDERICK, at the back. 


Fred. Ooph !—This is turning fox with a vengeance ! 
—They’ve fairly hunted me out of breath. Ha! what 
do I see? His Lordship! Egad, then, I’m between two 
fires. [ He conceals himself. 

[Two Workmen, carrying a long oak table, come 
Srom the House, followed by Davy. They place 
the table under the tree, and re-enter the House. 

Davy. (Coming forward.| ‘There! we flatter our- 
selves there's somebody amongst us that knows how to 
set outa table. What do you think of that, uncle? 

Bud. [Turning away.) Humph! 

Lord R. The table does you credit, wy fine fellow; 
and I’m quite ready to do credit to your provision. 

Fred. (Cautiously advancing | What shall I do? 
To return to the shrubbery, or remain here, undisco- 
vered, are equally impossible. Ha! I see one re- 
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source ; and, for the want of a better, I’ll e’en embrace 
it. [ He gets under the table. 

Lord R. Now, my friends, to taste your cheer. 
Come, Flora. However homely your viands may be, 
your presence will impart to them a relish beyond the 
most costly delicacies. [He leads Fuiora to the table, 
and places her ut the end of ihe table, on his left hand. | 
Come, Budstock, place yourself on my right hand ; and 
we'll all do our best to dissipate your chagrin. 

'Bupstock seats himself on the right of Lorn R. 
Davy attempts to pluce himself between Lorn R. 
and FLrora. Bupstock rises, and seizes him by 
the ecar.] 

Bud. Why, you ill-mannered lout, would you thrust 
his lordship off his chair ? 

Davy. Why, lord, where am I to be, then ? 

Bud. There! at the other end of the table, [to 
Lorp R.j if you have no objection, my Jord. 

Lord R. Certainly not. 

Davy. Oh! with all my heart. Only don’t you go 
to say as I’m unsociable, you know. 

[ He sits at the end of the tuble, neur the wing, and 

immediately beyins euting. | 

Lord R. [Eyeing Frora, and addressing Bup- 
srock.| I pledge you my honour, that I never was 
more happy than I am at this moment. 

Davy. (Speaking with his mouth full.] Happy! Ay, 
and so are we, to be sure. Lord, if you only know’d 
how happy I am! 

Lord R { Aside.| What can I do, to divert the at- 
tention of that booby 7—[ 70 Davy.] Tell me, young 
man, can you sing ? 

Davy. Can I sing !—Ask uncle and Flora, there. I 
believe 1 can sing: or else who takes the bass part, 
when we go round the village, along with the waits, at 
Christmas, to sing carols? [He tries his voice.| Oh! 
oh! oh !— 

Lord R. Come, then: in order to diversify our en- 
tertainment, let us be favoured with a specimen of your 
talent. 

Davy. Ay, to be sure you shall, my lord. 

[He eats hastily.—F Lora removes her chair toa 
little distance from Lorp R. |] 

Lord R, Why do you recede from me, Flora? 

Flora. [ Timidly.| My lord, I was afraid that— 

Lord R. Yes, yes: 1 perceive your timidity: but 
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come, you must treat me with more confidence. I 
would not have any one here embarrassed by my pre- 
sence, 
Davy. [Aside.] Lord, what a good creature he is! 
[Lorp R. removes his chair nearer to FLora, and 
advances his foot towards hers, to press her toe. 
FREDERICK observes him, and gives him a blow 
on the leg. 
Lord R. [Starting.| Oh! 
Bud. What's the matter, my lord ?—the cramp? 
Lord R. No. It was nothing of consequence, 
[ Aside.] Zounds, but it was a smart kick ! 
Davy. Shall I begin, my lord? 
Lord R. Yes: by all means. 
Davy. Mind, there’s a good rattling chorus to it, so 
you must all join in when I tell you. Hum! Hum! 
{He sings in a hourse and exceedingly loud voice, 


‘ Good people all, 
Both great and small, 
And eke and ay and also— 
Pray lend an ear, 
And you shall hear, 
And then I need not bawl so. 


Lord R. [Stopping his ears.) Thank you, thank you, 
my good fellow, I wont trouble you for any more 

Davy. What, you don’t like it! Oh! very well, Vil 
give you another. Lord bless you, I know fifty. 

Lord R. No, no: we will not fatigue you any more. 
{He turns to Firora.] But if my lovely little hostess 
could be prevailed upon to regale our ears— 

[He takes Fiora’s hand, and is about to raise it 
to his lips, when Davy crosses, and prevents 
him.} 

Davy. 1 beg your pardon, my lord ; but, if she’sa 
going to sing, she’d better stand up. She’s like a sky 
lark, my lord; she never likes to sing sitting. 

[ He returns to his seat. 

Lord R. { Aside.| Officious scoundrel ! 

Flora. Vil obey you with pleasure, my lord ; and, 
as you have favoured us with your sentiments on that 
merciless pursuit which you are pleased to call field- 
sport, [ll attempt to express my own feelings on the 
same’ subject. [She rises, and stands near the table.) 1 
once saw a chase myself, my lord, in which the hun- 
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ters were baffled ; and I’m sure no sportsman’s bosom 
could have glowed with more joy in beholding the 
death of their intended victim, than mine did in wit- 
nessing his escape. 


SONG. 


A poor hunted fox, youthful. timid, and weak, 
Once enter’d our cot, an asylum to seek ; 

But soon hounds and huntsmen appear’d in full cry, 
And Renard compell’d from his covert to fly. 


Ah! then with what anguish I view'd him, 
As through the green copse they pursued him 
While panting with dread, 

He, to and fro, fled ; 

Till with joy I espied, 

That kind fate had supplied 

A device, from their fury the victim to hide. 


Thus his foes were confounded, 

And, though they surrounded 

Ihe spot where he lay, 

He still seem’d to say, 

pornet he ‘scape from their clutches, by swiftness, 
ail, 

Yet, by cunning and prudence, I still may prevail. 


[She returns to her seat. 
Lord R. Bravo! bravo! my amiable moralist! A 
lecture on humanity, from so lovely an advocate, and 
breathed in such siren strains, is sufficient to make a 
convert of the keenest sportsman. [Lorp R. takes 
Frora’s right hand ; and, at the same moment, Fre- 
DERICK drans her left hand under the table, and kisses 
it, Fiora screams, and starts from her chair.] 
What’s the matter, child ? , 
Flora, (Casting a glance under the table.] Oh! 
nothing, my lord—on]y—you pressed my hand so hard. 
Davy. What! [Aside.] Vill be hanged if I half like 
this, though. I shall keepa sharp look-out.—[ Halloo- 
ing without—Davy looks off ul the wing.| Ha! there 
they come !—Gamekeeper, dogs, footmen, and all.—] 
say, uncle, | wonder whether they’ve found the fox. 
[ They all rise from table 
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Enter GAMEKEEPER. 


Gumekeeper. Please your lordship, we’ve beat up 
every inch of the grounds; and, I’ll answer for it, 
there’s no fox in them now, whatever there may have 
been. 

Lord R. Very well. Retire, and await further or- 
ders. [GaMEKFEPER bows, and exit. 

Bud. Humph! and a pretty wilderness they’ve made 
of my grounds, I suppose! [He looks anxiously off at 
each wing, pushing Davy before him.|] There! Look 
there, you forward monkey! This is your day’s work! 

{ He continues to detain Davy, pointing out be- 
tween the wings. | 

Lord R. { Aside, coming forward.| 1 long to try the 
effect of a private conference. 

Flora. { Aside.) 1 positively must find means to 
speak to him about Frederick. 

Lord R. { Aside.| But under what pretext to request 
it? 

Flora. [Approaching him with timidity.] My lord, 
1 have something very particular to say to you—in pri- 
vate. Will your lordship condescend to— 

Lord R. (With great satisfaction.| My dear girl, 
with all my heart. [Aside.] This is beyond my utmost 
hopes. 

Flora. In the covered walk—at dusk! Hush!—My 
father ! [She retires up the stage. 

Fred. [Aside.] Not going yet? Egad, I shall be 
crippled, if I stay here much longer. 

{[Bupstock and Davy come forward. 

Davy. [To Bunpstock.} Well, you wouldn’t take 
my word. You might as well hunt for a fox in a dog- 
kennel. Will you believe now that it’s a ghost? 

Lord R. What does he say ? 

Bud. Nothing, my lord, but his usual foolery. 
Thanks to that, my whole nursery has been torn to 
pieces to no purpose, and be hanged to him! 

Lord R. Don’t disturb yourself on that score, Bud- 
stock. J’li indemnify you for all the damage; and, as 
a proof of my friendly intentions, I make you a present 
of the land you occupy.—You may consider it your 
own property from this moment. 

Bud. (Ovenjcyed.] Make me a present!—of the 
Jand !—My lord, my lord! I don’t know how to thank 
you for such extraordinary kindness. 

c 2 
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Davy. {Aside.| Ha! this kindness has come upon 
him devilish suddenly, though. [To Lorp R.] My 
lord, shall I go and order your pony to be saddled ? 

Lord R. No, you need not trouble yourself, The 
day is so far advanced, and | am so highly gratified by 
your uncle’s attentions, that, with his permission, I 
will pass the night under his hospitable roof. 

Davy. [Aside.| The deuce you will 7?—Here’s a go! 
[Jo Lorp R.] Stay all night ?7—Here ?—Please your 
lordship, we haven’t got any bed fit to— 

Lord R. Make yourself quite easy, for I shall be 
places satisfied with the plainest chamber and the 

umblest couch. 

Davy. Well, but, my lord !— Uncle's house is—that 
is--[ Aside to Bupstock.] Why don’t you tell him he 
can’t stop? 

[Lorp R. retires up the staye, and joins Fiora. 

Bud. { Aside to Davy.] What! after the noble pre- 
sent he has just made me? No, no, my boy. Egad, 
Davy, I now find, for the first time, that you’re a 
devilish clever fellow. Don’t you remember what you 
told me? [Imitating Davy.] ‘ It’s all for your good !’ 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Davy. Yes: but it’s not all for my good, though. 
If the people have kicked up any of your young plants, 
we can pop ’em in again: but if he runs away with my 
wife, as is to be— 

Lord R. [Coming forward.) What says your hope- 
f.1 nephew, Budstock ? He seems displeased at my in- 
tention of prolonging my stay. 

Bud. Not at all, my lord. [Imitating Davy.] 
‘°Twas only his bashfulness.’ I accept the honour you 
intend me with thanks, my lord; and, if your lordship 
will accompany me into the house, I will show you 
what sort of accommodation we can afford you. 

Lord R. With all my heart. | He looks significantly 
at Frora.} Adieu, Flora! 

Flora. {Curtsying.| Your servant, my lord. 

[£zit Lorn R., followed by Bupstock. 

Dany. eee to the table, and striking it with 
his fist.) Vll be hanged if he a’n’t up to summut ! 

Fred. Zounds ! here’s that meddling puppy remain- 
ing, to cut off my retreat. 

Flora. Davy ! why don’t you follow his lordship ? 

Davy. Because I'd rather follow you. Besides, I’ve 
got my reasons. : 
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Flora. Oh! IT waderstand you. You're jealous! 
Yoy’re afraid to trust me out of your sight. 

avy. Jealous! What, me jealous ?—Lord bless you, 

no. I only stayed to help you to clear the table. 

[As Freverics is about to escape at the end of 
the table near the wing, Davy advances to that 
part of the table, and takes some plates. | 

Fred. Blockaded, by all that’s unlucky ! 

Flora, [ Aside, with ularm.| As sure as death we 
shall be discovered !—what shall I do? [To Davy 
angrily.) What right have you to meddle with the 
plates? Go and mind your own business, and leave me 
to attend to mine. 

Davy. Why, Lord, you know you can’t lift the table 
by yourself. Here, take off the cloth, and Ill help 
you to carry it in. 

{ He takes up one corner of the table-cloth. 

Flora, [Holding down the cloth.| Leave the things 
alone, I desire you. I insist upon removing them my- 
self, 

Bud. [Within.] Davy! Davy! 

Fiora. [Rejoiced.| There! don’t you hear your 
uncle calling you? Why don’t you go? 

Davy. Oh! very well. ll go.—[Aside.| But, if I 
leave you, I'll stick close to his lordship, and that will 
come to the same thing. [To Friora, imitating the 
voice and manner of Lorp R.] ‘ Adieu, Flora !” 

Flora, Get away, with your jealous nonsense, and 
leave me alone. [ Aside.] He almost frightened me out 
of my wits! 

, Bud. [ Within.] Davy, I say! 

Davy. | Angrily.| Coming ! Coming ! 

[ He enters the House. 

[ The stage is slightly darkened ; and, during the 

remainder of this scene, becomes gradually more 
and more so. | 

Fred. | Coming from under the table, and stretching 
himself.] Ugh! 1’m almost cramped to death. 

Flora. Oh, Mr. Frederick! How could you hazard 
such an expedient ? Think how I should have been put 
to the blush if— 

Fred. My dear girl, I had no alternative. The dan 
ger of discovery assailed me on all sides, ‘Thanks to 
good luck, and good management, all is still right. 

Flora Hush! We must separate 

Fred What again ?—So soon ?— 

| c 3 
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Flora. Yes: I have an appoingment to meet his 
lordship. 

Fred. (Alarmed.]| To meet his lordship! 

Flora. Yes—in the covered walk. 1 asked it my- 
self, in order to plead for you. You shall conceal 
yourself, and hear our conversation; and, if I should 
obtain his pardon, perhaps my father may consent to— 

Fred Ha! Have I then an assurance that you love 
me? 

Flora. I have not told you so yet; nor, after the 
proofs of it which I have given you, do J think the con- 
fession necessary. 

Fred. My angelic Flora! the bliss of this moment 
is sufficient to repay an age of anxiety. 


DUET.—FREpDErickK and FLorRA. 
FREDERICK. 


Your fair form first enraptured my sight, 
And your kindness took captive my heart: 
Nor for aught did I sigh, to complete my delight, 
Save the words which your lips now impart. 


FLORA. 


My confession you’ve gain’d! yet, take heed! 
Fond youth, Jet no falsehood abuse it. 

For, in winning your love, nought my joy can exceed 
Save the anguish "twould give me to lose it. 


Together. 


Fred. Your fair form, &c. 
Flora. My confession, &c. 
[ They join hands, and exeunt, R. 


SCENE II.—A covered walk in the Garden.— The 
stage nearly dark. 


Enter Lory RicHLAND, L. 


Lord R. So—Flora is not yet arrived. However, as 
our appointment proceeded from her own spontaneous 
desire, there is little danger of her failing me. Ha! 
ha! ha! Poor little soul! she’s as fond as a newly 
paired turtle; and it’s not to be wondered at, for this 
florid spot is as congenial to the tender passion as ever 
were the regions of Arcadia. 
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SONG. 


Human life with this garden compare, 

And the truth of my maxim ’twill prove: 

Each flower in the blooming parterre, 

By example, invites us to love! 

See grape to grape swelling, just ripe on the vine,— 
Each cluster’s an emblem of bliss, 

And teaches, that Cupid’s true vot’ries should join 
Lip to lip, in a warm balmy kiss! 


Enler Fiora. 


A thousand thanks, my dear girl, for this punctuality. 
I thought I should never get rid of your dolt of a cou- 
sin; but, at length, under pretence of wishing to look 
at the poultry, 1 contrived to leave him locked into the 
fowl-house. (FREDERICK appears at the back. 

Fred. [Aside.| Ha! Egad, I don’t quite like so 
much precaution. 

Lord R. { Taking her hand.] Why do you tremble, 
child? We have nothing to fear. 

Fred. [Aside.] Oh ho! His errand is evident 
enough! 

Flora, [Withdrawing her hand.] My lord, [ am ap- 
prehensive that you are under a mistake. No doubt 
your lordship is surprised at my conduct, in— 

Lord R. Surprised! No, Flora. At your age, the 
voice of nature—the very objects of your daily con- 
templation—inculcate the lesson of love; and the 
astonishment would be, if you did not yield to the de- 
lightful impulse. [He attempts to embrace her. She 
avoids him.| Nay, at least this! 

[ He seizes and kisses her hand. 

Fred. | Aside.| Hey-day! Oh! ’tis but her hand. 

Lord R. | Fondly.) Were you, then, so immediately 
conscious of the affection which I had conceived for 
you? 

Flora. Affection for me? No, my lord. 

Lord R. lodeed ! Why, then, this assigaation?. 

Flora. Qh my lord That was for a very different 
purpose. : 

Lord R. What mean you?—Oh! I understand ! 
*twas but an artifice, to try your power over my heart. 
Well, fulfil your intention. Speak and, in naming 
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your wishes, you need not fear that they will outstrip 
my tenderness. 

Fred. (Aside.} Zounds! but this is ardency in 
earnest. 

Flora. The only favour, my lord, which I have to 
beg, is one which, with your lordship’s well-known 
goodness of heart— 

Lord R. Explain yourself, and be assured that I can 
refuse you nothing. 

Flora. Ah, my lord !—but—’tis not for myself. 

Lord R. Not for yourself! For whom, then? 

Flora. {Modestly.| For a young man, my lord. 

Fred. [ Aside.| Come, we’ve got at it at last. 

Lord R. A young man! [Aside.| Hey-day !—the 
affair begins to wear a different aspect. [To Fiora.] 
Pray who may he be? 

Flora. You remember, my lord, who had the misfor- 
tune to kill your favourite hunter ? 

Lord R. Kill my favourite hunter ! 

Fred. [Aside.] Ay, my lord. Now you're in the 
thick of the puzzle. 

Flora. Ah, my lord! Ul lay my life it was pure ac- 
cident. I own it was his duty to confess it to. your 
lordship, and ask your forgiveness himself. Yet the 
poor youth was so afraid of your anger, that he could 
not have the resolution to face you. But I’m sure your 
lordship is too kind, merely for the value of a horse— 

Lord R. May I die if I comprehend a single syllable 
of your whole harangue! 

Fred. [Aside.|} I don’t know how the deuce you 
should. 

Flora. Ah! if your lordship refuses to comprehend, 
my efforts are hopeless. Poor Frederick ! 

Lord R. Frederick ! What Frederick ? 

Flora. Your lordship’s page. 

Lord R. My page! What do you know of him? 

Flora. His misfortune made him known to me, mv 
lord. I took pity on his distress—and—’twas I that 
concealed him. 

Lord R. Oh! ’twas yaqu that concealed him ! 

Flora. Yes, my lord. He was in such trouble, that 
*twas impossible for any feeling heart to avoid it—and 
so—I hid him in the greenhouse—and ‘twas him that 
my father took for a fox, and my cousin for a ghost. 

Lord R. [{Aside.| So, so! Here's likely to be a 
pretty termination to my love adventure 
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Flora, [Fervently.) Will you pardon him, my 
ord ? 

Lord R. Hear me, Flora. I would rather forgive 
him for killing my whole stud, than countenance the 
fraud which he has practised upon you. He quitted the 
castle without the slightest cause, except his own mo- 
tives ; and whatever story he told you was a mere in- 
vention for the purpose of securing your pity, and 
insinuating himself into your good graces. 

Flora, 1s it possible, my lord ? 

Lord R. Most assuredly. He’s an impostor. His 
intention was to practise upon your inuocent heart 5 and 
it is most fortunate for you, that my timely interposi- 
tion may preserve you from his snares. If you had 
suffered him to have cajoled you out of your affections, 
your ruin had been inevitable. 

Flora. Heigh-ho! If that is really the case, my lord, 
I’m afraid it’s all over with me. 

[FREDERICK comes cautiously forward, takes 
Frora’s hand, and kisses it. | 

Lord R. What! are you already in love with him? 

Fioru. Ha! It’s too late to deny it now, my lord, 
for ( confessed it to him a quarter of an hour ago. 

Lord R, [Aside.| Upon my soul, but my little rustic 
has made me cut a pretty figure here, by her confidence ! 
[To Furora.] Listen to me, child! Be guided by my 
experience. Avoid all further communication with this 
specious deceiver. Be assured, that he has no honour- 
able intentions. I know him well. He’s a wild, 
thoughtless, volatile, — 

Flora. Thank you, my lord, for your generous warn- 
ing. Had such things been told to me, in secret, | 
could not have believed them ; but, when your lordship 
has the kindness and candour to tell me, within his 
hearing — 

Lord R. What? has he had the audacity— 

Flora, Why, my lord, as he knew that he was to be 
the subject of our conversation, it was but natural— 

Lord R. (Aside.} Death and the devil! [To 
Friora.}| Upon my honour, young lady, your ingenuity 
and duplicity do you infinite credit!—You, whom I ° 
thought all simplicity and frankness ! 

Flora. Nay, my lord: ’twould be unjust to accuse me 
of a want of frankness, since my only motive for re- 
questing this meeting was to put you in possession of 
my choicest secret, 
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Lord R. By heavens! my anger and disappoint- 
ment— 

Fred. [Aside.| ’Ware heel ! 

Lord R. [ Aside, checking himsel/.] But I must sup- 
press my feelings. My wisest course will be to aim at 
escape, by putting the best face upon my own actions ; 
for, if this adventure were to get wind, I should incu: 
the universal scoff of having been outrun by a cub, and 
thrown out by a vixen. 

Flora. May 1 hope, my lord? 

Lord R. Ay: \et him approach. 

Flora, And will your lordship forgive him ? 

Lord R. Yes, yes. ° 

Fred. (Kneeling to Lorp R., and kissing his hand. ]} 
Thanks, my lord—thanks ! 

Lord R. So, youngster, you have been witness to our 
conversation ? 

Fred. I did not lose a word, my lord. 

Lord R. Then attend, sirrah : 1 only consent to over- 
luok your misconduct, on condition of your forgetting 
every syllable that you have overheard. 

Fred, Content, my lord. 1 know my duty too well 
to have either tongue or memory without your lord 
ship’s permission. [ He rises. 

Bud. | Within.] This way—this way. 


Enter Bupstock, followed by the GAMEKEEFER and 
Footmen, with lights. The moment they are on the 
Stage, Davy rushes in from behind. The Footmen 
attempt to hold him. He breaks from them, and 
comes forward. 


Davy. Here's bribery and corruption! Here’s trea- 
son, robbery, and gunpowder-plot! What! lock a 
man into a fowl-house, to run away with his sweet- 
heart! Blow me, if I stand it, for any lord in the 
land! 

Fred. [Ina hollow voice.| Silence! 

Davy. [ Aside.] Hollo! What, is there two on ’em? 
Where the devil did that chap come from? 

Lord R,. [Suppressing his chagrin.] Budstock ! a 
word with you.—This young man is an attendant of 
mine. It seems that your daughter and he have con- 
ceived a mutual passion for each other ; and, if you will 
consent to their union, I will bestow upon her a portion 
fully adequate to her station. 

Davy. (Crossing to Frora.] Stop, though, if you 
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please. You must ask my leave first. What, do you 
think I’m going to be cut out by a—[To Frepericx | 
—ltsay, young fellow! who are you, I should like to 
know ? 

Flora. Can't you guess? He’s the ghost. Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Fred. [Making the motion of slapping Davy’s 
cheek.| Do you remember any thing of this kind? 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Davy. What! and he was the fox, too, I suppose.— 
ot very well! laugh !—laugh away !—[ Aside] Ugly 

rute ! 

Bud. gee And pray, Flora— 

Lord R. Nay, Budstock, no scolding now. I have 
already reprehended her for her clandestine conduct. I 
sought this private interview for the express purpose of 
cautioning her against the snares of seduction; im- 
pressing upon her mind, that the only conduct to be 
pursued by a modest and discreet young woman In 
short, I had just said every thing that the occasion de- 
manded, when you entered and surprised us. 

Flora. That you had, my lord. [To Bupstock. } 
O father! if you only kuew half the kind things which 
his lordship said !— 

Lord R, Well, well: there’s no necessity to repeat 
them now. [To Bupstock.] Tell me, Budstock,—do 
you consent ? 

Bud. With all my heart, my lord; and sincerely 
thank you for your generous intention, 

Davy. [To Bunstock.] What! you too, uncle? 
Do you join in the plot? 

Bud. (Imitating Davy.] Hush! it’s all for your 

‘ood. 
: Flora. Come, don’t be angry, Davy. 

Davy. Me angry? Don’t you believe it. There's 
plenty more girls, without going out of the village ; 
and it isn’t every one as likes to marry a ghost. 

Fred. Ha! ha! ha! Well, Davy, now I’ve ceased to 
play the part of fox, you may take it up; and, as you 
find the grapes sour, I suppose you will now begin to 
dislike Flora as much as you before loved her 

Davy. No, but I sha'n’t, though. I would if I 
could: but I’ve been, for so many years, used to dote 
on her, that I find it impossible to begin to hate her; 
80, if she'll only give me a buss, and still love me as a 
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cousin, I’}l forget and forgive, and promise to dance at 
her wedding. 
Flora, Ay, that I will, Davy. 
[Davy kisses her, and joins her hand with Frepe- 
RICK'S. | | 


FINALE. 


FREDERICK. 


The sly fox in the fable, 

To steal grapes when unable, 

Of their sourness made angry expression: 
But the fruit which I have sought, 

Fair and tempting ere ‘twas caught, 

Now becomes doubly sweet by possession. 


Frora. (Addressing the audience.) 
Like the fox in the fable, 
We have striven all we're able, 
For that fruit, your 4pproval’s expression : 
Then ne’er let us feel the pain, 
Of your sourness to complain, 
For your smiles are our richest possession, 


CHORUS. 


Like the fox in the fable, 
&e., &u., Ke. 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


Crtbulation. 


Murua. confidence, in the married life, is the bond of happiness. 
Yet how can it subsist if either party swerve from the plain, straight- 
forward path of sincerity and truth 7—If a lady be so ridiculously 
‘wayward as to debar her husband the pleasure of virtnous society, 
let his weapon be argument, not deceit; and, on the other hand, if 
the husband’s jealousy would keep his wife a prisoner at home, while 
his own amusements are free and unrestrained, let her appeal be also 
to temper and reason; and, if either disposition inherit a spark of 
ingenuousness, the result will be mutually satisfactory. If once we 
have recourse to double-dealing, we sink in our own esteem; and, if 
discovered, in the esteem of othera also—for deceit is a lie by im- 
plication; though the modern vecabulary has softened it down to 
policy, expedience, and a world of polite phrases, that, after all, do 
not alter its original signification. This comedy offers a salutary 
lesson to married people. Mr. Dorrington is betrayed into a mean 
sublerfuge, that he may gratify an inclination, the indulgence of 
which (by his own example) is hazardous; white his lady throws 
herself into the power of a dangerous woman, subjects herself to the 
solicitations of a rake and a coxcomb, and incurs the imputation of 
guilt, when her utmost fault is imprudence. The pranks of both par- 
ties are mutually discovered; and, a8 both have been to blame 
(the genfleman in particular), the affair is pleasantly made np, 
each resolving to be more candid and circumspect in future. 

For ils original hint, Tribulation is indebted to a French comedy, 
called “Un Moment @’Imprudence.” It is an old saying, that 
“ confession is good for the soul ;” and Mr. Poole considers himself 
absolved from the charge of plagiarism by anticipating detection, 
aid trning king’s evidence againat himself. 
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TRIBULATION, &c. 


ACT I. 


SCENE !1.—<A Room at Forrester’s. 


Mr. and Mrs. DorrincTon, and Forrester, dis- 
covered at table. 


Dor. Come, Forrester, one glass more. 

For. Well, one more; but it shall be the last, and a 
bumper. Cousin, [Zo Mrs. DorrinGron] you are 
interested in this toast, so 1 cannot allow you to refuse 
it. 

Mrs. Dor. Indeed, but you must; I have taken my 
customary two glasses, and— 

Dor. Forrester’s toast, my dear, is an extraordinary 
occasion, and warrants an additional glass. [{ Fil/s.] 
Upon extraordinary occasions, even I sometimes indulge 
in an additional—bottle. 

For. Here is to your success in the object of your 
visit to London, 

Dor. Thankee, Bob, thankee ; and, should I be ap- 
pointed to the vacant commissionership at Bristol, my 
success will be mainly owing to your kind exertions in 
my favour. I wish, with all my heart, though, it were 
decided one way or the other; for | have now been 
three weeks in town, and, to tell you the truth, I begin 
to tire of the plague of place-hunting. 

For. Ha! ha! ha! Tire at achase of only three 
weeks ! My dear Dorrington, go with me to-morrow, 
and I’ll show you a full field of sportsmen, who, after 
an unsuccessful run of twenty years, are as keen upon 
the scent as when they first started; thgugh not one in 
a hundred amongst them is likely to share in any thing 
beyond the mere pleasure of the sport. 

. Dor, That is not at all to my taste., I am, in all 
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things, a matter-of-fact sportsman. I shoot, because I 
am fond of game; I angle, not for the exquisite delight 
of bobbing in a pond, but, because [ like fish; and, if 
1 have entered the field of patronage, it is for some- 
ili more than the empty gratification of joining in 
the cry. 

For. Yet tell me, Dorrington, why, having retired 
from business with a fortune equal to all the comforts 
aod the reasonable pleasures of life, you are so anxious 
to encumber yourself with the troublesome duties of 
commissioner ? Is it really for the emoluments belong- 
ing to the post? 

Dor. No, not altogether, though I do not affect to 
despise them; for, in fact, a commissioner’s pickings, 
you know——But the chief reason is, that, having retired 
from business to indulge in the luxury of having 
nothing to do, I want something to employ me. 

Mrs. Dor. It is a sort of compromise, too, with me. 
When [I married Mr. Dorrington. he promised me that, 
as soon as he should relinquish business, he would en- 
deavour to obtain the honour of knighthood: for mine 
is a charming name to follow a title, isn’t it? Lady 
Dorrington ! 

Dor. But mine is a plaguy unfortunate one for a 
knight: Jeremiah! Sir Jerry! There was no encoun- 
tering that, so we compromised for. a commissionership ; 
and { take it that Mr. Commissioner Dorrington-— 

Mrs. Dor. And Mrs. Commissioner Dorrington !— 

Dor. It sounds well, and with that we shall be peo 
ple of some consideration when we return to Bristol. 

For. Well, I must leave you. By the by, good 
folks, what are your projects ? \ 

Dor. A quiet evening at home. For my part, I am 
not sorry for it. Routs, balls, plays, concerts every 
hight since we have been in London— 

Mrs. Dor. And the opera is unavoidably closed 

For. That’s unfortunate, for all the town was to have 
been there. 

Mrs. Dor. True: but poor Madame Sostenuto is in 
deep affliction, and cannot sing. 

For. Some domestic calamity, no doubt. 

Dor. Heart-rending! Her monkey has gut the 
measles, and itg life is despaired of. 

For. [ Laughing.] O. if Madame Gostenuto’s monkey 
has got the measles—Well, good evening to you. 


(Going. 
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Dor. {Coming forward.} Forrester, a word. 

or. What is it ? 

Dor. I say, Bob, how do you intend to amuse your- 
self this evening ? | 

For. As usual: in the best way Ican, Why do you 
ask ? 

Dor. Why—we have no engagement ; we are disap- 
pointed of the opera ; Fanny intends to stay at home ; 
and—’Gad, what if you and [ make a night of it? 

For. With all my heart: Ill return in half an hour, 
and share your quiet evening with you. 

Dor. You are very kind; but that is not exactly 
what I mean. 

For. 1 understand: we'll play a rubber at three- 
handed whist, and you shall take Dumby. 

Dor. The devil take Dumby! Hearkee, Bob; I re- 
member when I was in London twelve years ago, before 
I married your cousin, you and J, you dog—Ha! ha! 
ha! 

For. Well, and what then ? 

Dor. Hang me, but 1 should like, before I return to 
Bristol—just once and away—to see whether old Lun- 
don looks as it did in my bachelor-days ; in an honest 
way, be it understood. 

For. Well—I see no great harm in that., I know 
where half a dozen good fellows are dining: Ill go to 
them ; and if I find they have any thing pleasant afoot, 
Ill come back for you. Your wife won’t object? 

Dor. Object? Certainly not ;—perhaps not ;—but if, 
by chance, “she should— 

For, V'1l invent an excuse for you. 

Dor. Do, do. 

For. Once more, good evening. 

Mrs. Dor. Sha’n’t we see you again? 

Dor. Say no; it will appear less premeditated if you 

return for me. 

For. In my house, you know, you are at home ; but 
I shall join you at breakfast to-morrow. 

[Exit Forrester, 

Mrs. Dor. ’Tis a pity Forrester doesn’t marry: I 
am sure he would make an excellent husband. 

Dor. Ay, doubtless ; for he is as pieany. a fellow as 
any in all England. 

Mrs. Dor. A man of sound sense, too. There are 
few who might not profit by his conversation. 
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Dor. You are right ; and, to tell you the truth, I—I 
had some idea of going out with him fora few hours 
this evening, for the purpose of enjoying his conversa 
tion. 

Mrs. Dor. \ see no reason for that, Mr. Dorrington : 
you could enjoy his conversation quite as well at home. 
By the by, what was all that whispering about just 
now ? 

Dor, Whispering, my Jove? I was merely explaining 
&@ point in the memorial which he is to present for me. 

Aside,| Ah! 1 foresee it will be my lot to take 
umby, after all. 

Mrs. Dor. Besides, { cannot spare you, this evening 
[ Aside.] Ul venture to tell him.—It is probable I may 
receive a visitor with whom I must make you ac- 
quainted. . 

Dor. Ay, indeed! who is it? 

Mrs. Dor. [With hesitation.| Mrs. Mortimer. 

Dor. Mrs. Mortimer! Notwithstanding my positive 
injunctions to the contrary, do you still encourage the 
visits of that woman ? 

Mrs. Dor. That woman, Mr. Dorrington! Really 
this prejudice against a lady you never saw, is absurd. 
Mrs. Mortimer is a charming creature, and has pro- 
fessed for me the warmest friendship. She is a person 
of the first fashion, too, who receives, and is received, 
by the best society in town. : 

Dor. You have nobody’s word for that but her own. 

Mrs. Dor. ‘have no reason to doubt it; for the last 
time we met was at Lady Crotchet’s concert. 

Dor. Where any one might have entered with a 
half-guinea ticket. Hearkee, my love; you first be- 
came acquainted with her when you were on a visit at 
Bath, two years ago. No one seemed to know exactly 
who she was. Some said she was a widow; others, 
that she was separated from her husband; some again 
—however, she returned to London, and [ was happy 
to believe the acquaintance at an end. Here again you 
have met, and unfortunately—— 

Mrs. Dor. Ridiculous! You have admitted that yeu 
never heard her reputation called in question. 

Dor, Certainly : had it been otherwise, my admoni 
tion, [ am sure, had been needless. But believe me, 
my love, there are many women, passing virtuous, 
whose habits of life, in other respects, render them une 
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fit and dangerous companions for her who would, in all 
its purity, maintain that unassuming, yet dignified, cha- 
racter—an English wife and mother. 

Mrs. Dor. (Affected, yet somewhat anyry.| Well, I 
—lI dare say you are right; yet oblige me by seeing 
her, that you may judge for yourself, 

Dor. I do not wish to know her; and, at once to end 
the debate, I desire that you will not be at home to her. 

Mrs. Dor. Very well, sir; you shall be obeyed to 
the utmost: I will receive no visitors at all. Whilst 
we remain in town, the doors shall be closed against all 
the world. 

Dor. (His anger gradually increasing.| Hold, 
madam; that is not my intention. My objection ap- 
plies merely to her, and—Fanny, Fanny, don‘t put ne 
in a passion: you know I refuse you nothing that a 
considerate husband ought to grant; you know I never 
interfere with your friendships when they are worthy 
of you; but as to this Mrs. Mortimer, I have con- 
ceived a dislike of her, and, right or wrong, I insist— 

Mrs. Dor. {Alarmed.| Well, Mr. Dorrington—well, 
my love—be calm: you frighten me when you are in a 

assion.—Since it is your wish, I will break with her ; 

ut pray allow me to do so as civilly as possible. Let 
me receive her this evening, and I promise you I will 
find some decent pretext for declining her future visits. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Servant. Mrs. Mortimer, madam. 
Mrs. Dor. What would you have me do? 
Dor. Well, since she is here—But I rely on your 
promise : you see her now for the last time. 
Mrs. Der. You may. [To Servanr.} Show Mrs. 
Mortimer into the drawing-room. [Kit SERVANT, L. 
Dor. Dismiss her as quickly as possible. As Iam 
determined not to see her, 1 will wait in the library till 
she is. gone. Be assured, my dear, that in this I have 
but fulfilled the duty of a careful hushand.—([Aside.] 
And now, if I can but contrive to escape out for an 
evening’s amusement with Forrester!) [ Hxit, Rr. 
Mrs. Dor. This is but a whim of Mr. Dorrington’s, 
I am persuaded. No matter; I'll keep my promise. 
We so often sacrifice our best friends to our own 
caprices, that we are hardly justified in refusing the 
- sacrifice of an acquaintance to the pleasure of a kind 
husband. { Exit, u. 
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SCENE II.—4A Drawing-room. 


Enter Mrs. DorRINGTON and Mrs. DASHMORE at 
opposite sides. 


Mrs. Dash. My dear creature, you'll be astonished at 
seeing me from home, when you learn what agonies I 
have suffered all this afternoon. My nerves are in such 
a state ! 

Mrs. Dor. (Coldly.] 1¥ am sorry that any thing 
should have occurred to distress you. 

Mrs. Dash. Not that I affect to feel more than the 
rest of the world for the sorrows of others; but when 
they tlow from a similar source with one’s own— — 

Mrs. Dor. [{Aside.| She is a woman of exquisite 
sensibility, whatever else Mr. Dorrington may think of 
her. 

Mrs. Dash. Poor Madame Sostenuto! It is dead! 
[ Bursts into tears.) It is but a twelvemonth ago I lost 
my own monkey in just the same way. But let us 
change the subject. You know, my dear, we have no 
opera to-night: so, just to drive away melancholy re- 
collections, I have got up a small party at my house 
quite an impromptu—and you must join us. 

Mrs. Dor. 1 thank you, but you must excuse me. 
[ Aside.] I cannot bear to treat her so coldly. 

Mrs, Dash. Indeed, I will not. You'll meet Mrs. 
Rattle, who is dying to make your acquaintance. 

Mrs. Dor. Mrs. Rattle! hasn’t she lately lost her 
husband ? 

Mrs. Dash. Lately! Bless you, the man has been 
buried these three weeks. Besides, all the world are 
not such sensitive fools as Lam. When I lost poor 
Mr. Dashmore, I didn’t touch a card—at a round game 
-—<for the first six weeks of my mourning :—played 
nothing but quiet whist, I assure you. 

Mrs. Dor. Mr. Dashmore! What do you ‘mean? 

Mrs. Dash, O, my dear, I must explain that to you. 
You knew me at Bath only by my maiden name, which 
was Mortimer. The fact is, the temporary embarrass- 
ment of my affairs, owing to the negligence of Mr. 
Dashmore’s executors, rendered it expedient to reas- 
sume it till they were comfortably arranged. You un- 
lerstand ? 

Mrs, Dor. Perfectly. 
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Mrs. Dash. Hitherto I have had no opportunity of 
explaining this to you; but, for the future, I am Mrs. 
Dashmore, at your service. But come, throw on a 
cloak; I have the carriage here, and will take you 
along with me. 

Mrs. Dor. Once more, you must excuse me. 

Mrs. Dash. But what is the matter with you? You 
have been in tears. Ay, ay, it is not difficult to guess 
the cause: the brute of a husband, I suppose. Poor 
thing! You, whom I always thought to be one of the 
happiest women in England ! 

Mrs. Dor. And so [ am. Mr. Dorrington is kind 
and indulgent towards me. Differences occur but 
rarely betwixt us, and they are easily reconciled. To 
tell you the truth, [with hesitation] not long ago we had 
a slight misunderstanding, of which you were the 
cause. 

Mrs. Dash. 1! 

Mrs. Dor. Men, you know, have their caprices, as 
we have ours; and Mr. Dorrington, not having the ho- 
nour of your acquaintance, objects to my—that ts, he 
does not wish— 

Mrs. Dash. Indeed! [Aside.] The insolence of the 
man !—Well, my dear, that objection is easily over- 
come: present him at once, and bring him with you. 

Mrs. Dor. No—not now :—besides, he is not in the 
best possible temper. 

Mrs. Dash. Poor man! Pray, is he often affected in 
that way ? 

Mrs. Dor. No, never; never, indeed—except some- 
times, when I oppose him: but I have only to let him 
have his own way, and he is the sweetest-tempered 
creature in the world. ; 

Mrs. Dash. Why, really, this husband of yours is a 
perfect prodigy. But for his objections to your visit- 
ing me—which I should resent, but that you declare 
them to be no otherwise founded thaa in his caprice— 
is he afraid I shall eat you? or does the jealous crea- 
ture take me to be a knight in disguise, ready to elope 
with you? 

Mrs. Dor. O no; he has no cause for jealousy. 

Mrs. Dash. Well, it is your own affair, my love ; 
but, believe me, your husband must entertain but a mean 
opinion of your discretion, when he takes upon himself 
to direct you in the choice of vour acquaintance. 

5) 
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Mrs. Dor. [Aside.| That’s very true.—No matter ; 
since such is his desire, it is my duty to obey him. 

Mrs. Dash. Ha! ha! ha! Better and better! Obey! 
Well, you have the merit of adding a new word to a 
woman’s vocabulary. Adieu! ‘Though you refuse me 
the pleasure of your company, the glory of your disco- 
very shall not be obscured: I shall do all in my power 
to extend your fame. Obey! Ha! ha! hal [Going. 

‘ Mrs. Dor. Stay. [ Aside. She'll make me the town- 
jest.—For my part, I have the greatest possible desire 
to accept your invitation, but— 

Mrs. Dash. Make it perfectly agrecable to yourself. 

Mrs. Dor. But having made a sort of promise to Mr. 
Dorrington, he would be outrageous if-— 

Mrs. Dash. That a woman of sense and spirit should 
stand so in awe of a husband’s anger! If, indeed, 
there were any reasonable grounds for it, it would be 
a different thing ; but, to deny you the liberty of pass- 
ing a few social hours with a female friend, is not the 
exercise of a fair authority—it is downright tyranny. 

Mrs. Dor. I think it somewhat unreasonable, I con- 
fess, and—I'll come to you*-I'll endeavour to come. 

Mrs. Dash. She'll endeavour! Bless me, what an ef- 
fort! Why not say at once, you will? Well; do as 
you please: but if it were my case, in so innocent a 
inatter as this, [ should just follow my own inclinations, 
and not allow a capricious husband the satisfaction even 
of knowing where I had been. 

Mrs. Dor. Go out secretly 2?) [ would not risk that 
for worlds. 

Mrs. Dash. Ha! ha! ha! Poor timid thing! it 
would be scolded, so it would, Well, I must begone. 
If 1 don’t see you this evening, I'll take care to promul- 
gate your new systein of obedience. Strange as it is, 
who knows but it may become the fashion? 

Mrs. Dor. O dou’t, for Heaven's sake! I'll come to 
you. Mr. Dorrington hinted something about passing 
the evening with a friend; if he should, I'll take ade 
vantage of his absence, and— 

Mrs. Dash. That's right: I shall expect you, then. 
For once, throw off your boarding-school trammels, and 
act like a.woman worthy of having a will of her own, 
Your husband will be all the better for it, believe me. 

Mrs. Dor. 1 will, I will, Tam determined. 

Mire Dash, (Aside.] Object to my acquaintarice, in 
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deed! He shall smart for this.—Don’t be late. We 
shall be quite in a small, snug way—not above sixty or 
seventy ; 80 use no ceremony. [ Exit, v. 

Mrs. Dor. How unreasonable is Mr. Dorrington’s 
pando against this woman ! Sheisa charming, sensi- 

le creature. How just and rational are her notions of 
a woman's rights! 1 declare J have learnt more on that 
subject in these ten minutes’ conversation with her, 
than in all the ten years I have been married. O, I'll 
go, I’m determined. { Exit, R. 


SCENE IlUIl.—Another Room at Forrester's. 


Enter DorRINGTON and FoRRESTER. 


Dor. Tell me, Bob, tell me, what success have you 
had? What game have you started? Are we to make 
a night of it? 

For. Ay, and a very agreeable one, if your wife will 
give you leave. 

Dor. \t is rather unlucky. Ihave just been playing 
the monitor with her, and it goes somewhat against my 
conscience to—I must leave it to you to manage it for 
me. But what are your projects? Expound, Bob, 
expound. 

For. I had hardly turned the corner of the street 
when I met the gay widow Dashmore, driving as if she 
would tear up the very pavement. She hailed me from 
the carriage, told me she was beating up for recruits 
for a supper-party this evening, invited me and any 
friends { chose to introduce, ran over the names of half 
the company she expected, repeated all the newest fa- 
shionable scandal,—all this in less than a minute, and, 
withont waiting for a reply, away she drove again. 

Dor. And pray who is this widow Dashmore ? © 

For. She gives the pleasantest parties in town—and 
who ever inquires more? Besides, we may combine 
the useful with the agreeable: my particular friend, Sir 
George Faddle, whose assistance may be serviceable to 
you, is to be there: he possesses considerable interest 
in the right quarter, and a favourable word from him 
secures your nomination to the commissionership. 

Dor. That’s well: but, confound you, can’t you let 
me know something more about the gay widow ? 

For. J know but little about her myself, having but 
lately made her acquaintance. It seems she is the wi- 
dow of © rich West Indian, and that, having dissipated 

R2 
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her fortune at play, she is endeavouring, by the same 
means, to re-establish it. To this end, though she ree 
ceives none but men of high fashion and character, she 
is not over-nice in the choice of her female acquaint- 
ance, but makes her house the resort of rich runaway 
wives, divorcees, who enjoy a liberal alimony, anda few 
ladies of title, whose coronets are somewhat tarnished. 

Dor. I understand: all such as are not exactly coun- 
tenanced by good society, yet do not absolutely consti- 
tute what is called bad—who float between the two, 
self-suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, dangling between 
ceiling and floor. Ysay, Bob, I'll answer for it there 
are a great many pretty women among them. 

For. Of course: ugly wives never run away. 

Dor. And the widow herself ? 

For. She? Though fond of dress, equipage, plea- 
sure, play, I never heard a whisper against what I sup- 
pose she calls her reputation. 

Dor, 1 should like amazingly to go with you. But 
my wife— 

For. Must not know where, for the world. But come 
along, and say nothing to her about it. 

Dor. Hang it, no; 1 never did such a thing in my 
life, and dare not. 

For. Here she comes. I'l) contrive it for you. 

Dor. After what has passed between us, you'll find 
it difficult. 


Enter Mrs. DorRINGTON. 


To her.| Well, my dear, have you dismissed Mrs. 
ortimer ? 

Mrs. Dor. Yes, my love, since it was your wish; 
but —[ Aside. |—He appears in a good humour. I’ve a 
great mind to venture—Ahem ! 

Dor. [Aside.] 1t is but. the first plunge. Fanny, my 
love, I~Forrester, my dear, says, that— 

[ Makes signs to Forrester. 

For. Cousin, you must not be angry with me; but I 
intend to take Dorrington away from you this evening. 

Mrs. Dor. {ndeed! [Aside.] That’s fortunate !—And 
where are you going? 

For. 'To—to a party in the city, where I am to iatro- 
duce him to a gentleman of great influence with govern- 
ment—one who may be useful to him. 

Dor. Yes, my dear,—a hum-drum sort of thing in— 
in Crutched Friars, [ Aside.] That’s well thrown in! 
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Mrs. Dor. (With affected curelessness.} Do you 
think you shall be late ? | 

Dor. No, my dear; no— 

For. Be quiet. Perhaps very late ; so you had better 
not sit up for us. 

Dor. But if you disapprove 

Mrs. Dor. No, no; go, by all means. Your new 
acquaintance may be serviceable to you. 

Dor. (To Forrester.] This is better than IT ex- 

ected. But how will you amuse yourself, my love? 

Mrs. Dor. O, very well: I have some new books :— 
besides, | shall retire early ; so pray don’t hurry home. 

Dor. Well, good night, love. 

Mrs. Dor. Good night, dear. 

For. To-morrow, at breakfast. 

Dor, {To Forrester.) Huzza!l we have done it: 
come along. [Excunt DorrinoTon and ForRRESTER, L. 

Mrs. Dor, Nothing could be more opportune. [ 
never could have ventured to ask Mr. Dorrington’s 
Jeave; but now I may avail myself of Mrs. Dashmore's 
invitation, and he be never the wiser for it. [Exit, rn. 





SCENE IV.—4 Drawing-room at Mre. Dashmore’s. 
—A Door at the back opening to another Apartment, 
and «& Door at each side of the Stuge—Two large 
Flower-stands are placed near the Side Doors. 


Enter Mrs. Dasumore, R. 


Mrs. Dash. So, there is Sir George Faddle already 
paying his court to Mrs. Dorrington. If she is the 
woman [ take her to be, she will merely despise the 
coxcomb, However, he will serve my purpose. Mr. 
Dorrington shall be informed of his wife’s visit here, 
and of Faddle’s attentious to her. Disapprove of me as 
an acquaintance for her, indeed! I'll prepare him a 
few weeks’ uneasiness, as a punishment for his inso- 
lence, and for presuming to think his wife so much bet- 
ter than her neighbours. 


Enter Sin Georce Fapp.e, M. D., coming forward. 


‘Pad. My dear Mrs. Dashmore, it is all over with 
me. Your new friend is, all to nothing, the finest wo- 
man here. I am desperately taken with her; I am, po- 
sitively. 

Adrs. Dash, Thankee, Sir George. I fancied I might 
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number you in the train of my admirers. Do you know 
no surer way of gratifying a woman’s vanity than to 
run riot in the praises of her friend ? 

_ Fad. Don’t be jealous, widow; you have no ground 
for jealousy. My admiration of you is unbounded: 
your sense, wit, and fancy; your merits—and your 
faults—form a compound which operates like cham- 
pagne: it sets the head spinning like a whirligig. But 
your friend here has produced a different effect altoge- 
ther. It will become a mere affair of the heart, but 
nothing more, I assure you. ; 

Mrs. Dash, The heart! Your heart? Ha! ha! ha! 
If it holds by nothing of more consequence, I have but 
little to fear. Yet this is very sudden. She has not 
been in the room five minutes. 

Fad. The first half minute did it. My notion is, that, 
to produce a violent passion, the heart must light up into 
a blaze at the first touch; else it may go on simmering 
fora twelvemonth, and waste itself in vapour. I en- 
treat you, tell me who she is. 

Mrs. Dash. ¥ protest I will not. The fact is, she has 
Stolen here unknown to her husband, and, fearful it 
should come to his knowledge, she has made me promise 
to conceal her name. 

vi So, so; she is already married, is she? That’s 
well. 

Mrs. Dash. That’s well! And why so? 

Fad. Because one is in no danger of rhapsodizing 
into a promise of marriage ; which, in these days, is the 
very devil, I assure you. 

Mrs. Dash. One serious word, Sir George: that lady 
is here under my protection, and I desire you will re- 
spect her. 

Fad. Respect her, of course. [Aside.] Jealousy in 
the last degree! 

Mrs. Dash. With this caution, might I trust you to 
avenge a little quarrel I have with her husband? 

Fad, My dear Mrs. Dashmore, I undertake to sacri 
fice this husband as a victim to your displeasure. 

Mrs. Dash. You must know that J first met this lady 
at Bath, and have lately renewed acquaintance with her 
in London. I have made her two or three visits, and 
would, indeed, show her a little of the world, of which, 
poor thing! she knows nothing; but her husband has 
taken some unaccountable dislike to me, and affects to 
disapprove of our intimacy. 
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Fad. Why, what have you done to the man? 

Mrs. Dash. Done to him! I have never even seen 
him 3 for, whenever I have called upon his wife, he has 

ointedly avoided me. Now I should like to punish 
im for his insolence. 

Fad. Wil punish him. 

Mrs. Dash. We must contrive something to make him 
ridiculous. . 

Fad. Leave him to me; I’ll make him ridiculous, 
Is he here? . 

Mrs, Dash. Have I not just told you, that his wife is 
here without his knowledge? He here! with the 
opinion he has of me—though, by the by, he knows me 
only as Mrs. Mortimer—I suppose he would as soon 
trust himself in a cage with a tigress. But she’s com- 
ing this way. Sir George Faddle, now remember my 
injunction. Respect her as my friend. Yet—ha! ha! 
ha !—just for the whim of the thing, I should like to 
know how the timid creature would receive a little in- 
nocent flirtation. 

Fad. Vil try. 


Enter Mrs. DoRRINGTON, M. D. 


Mrs. Dor. [To Mrs. DasHumore.] Pray, don’t leave 
me: your friends are all strangers to me, and really 1— 

Mrs. Dash. Has any thing happened to you? You 
appear flurried. 

Fad. A devilish fine creature, incontestably ! 

Mrs. Dor. No; but there are some who so stare at 
me, and are so Joud in their remarks, that they abso- 
lutely put me out of countenance. I should be sorry to 
think it rudeness. 

Fad. Rudeness, madam, was the term our grandfa- 
thers applied to that particular manner: we denominate 
it—the true thing.—I am. smitten, past a doubt. 

Mrs. Dash. This is a first visit to London, Sir 
George; so a little timidity is pardonable. But come, 
my dear, to put you out of harm’s way, I'll place you at 
the loo-table with Lady Shufflemore. 

Mrs. Dor. I never indulge in such high play. [Aside.] 
Were I not fearful of offending her, I'd quit the house 
this moment. 

Mrs. Dash. High play! Why, they are merely daw- 
dling away the time at half-guinea fish. 
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Fad. Or there is a little music in yonder room; per- 

haps, madam, you would prefer that. Allow me— 
| [ Offering his arm. 

Mrs. Dor. It is growing late: I must begone. 

Mrs. Dush. Yndeed, you shall not. Go, you silly 
thing! What is it you fear? Sir George, give your 
arm: and I charge you, as you are a true knight, defend 
her against all giants, dragons, and hobgoblins, what- 
soever. 

Fad. Defend! [Sighs.] ’Tis } who stand most in 
need of defence. Madam—[gives his arm]—Point- 
blank through the heart, by Jupiter! 

- [Ereunt Fanpie and Mrs. Dorrineton. 

Mrs. Dash. Insufferable affectation! Yet, I dare 
say, if one knew all If I could but catch her trip- 

ing, what a triumph might I enjoy over that insolent 

usband of hers! To purchase such an opportunity, 
I’d—I'd almost confess to within five years of my age. 





Enter SERVANT, L. 
Serv. Mr. Forrester, madam. 


Enter Forrester and DoRRINGTON, L. 


Mrs. Dash. Mr. Forrester, T am happy to see you. 
This gentleman is a friend of yours ? 

For. 1 have availed myself of your permission, and 
present my particular friend, Mr. 

Dor. [ Twitching his sleeve.| Mr. Jenkins. 

For. Mr. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Dash. Sir, youdo me great pleasure. Mr. Jen- 
kins, you find me in a very humble way to-night, but I 
hope you will repeat your visit. 

Dor. Madam, I am highly flattered. A very hand- 
some woman, upon my word ! 

For. 1 believe you expect my friend, Sir George 
Faddle ? 

Mrs. Dash. He is here, but so occupied !—Ha! ha! 
ha! Poor Faddle! He is in love again. 

For. Since when ? 

Mrs. Dash. A whole quarter of an hour! You’ll find 
him there in the music-room. But I must run away 
from you, for I have a trifling bet of five guineas on 
Lord Trickly’s hand. You perceive, Mr. Jenkins, that 
already 1 treat you as an old friend. 

[Brit Mrs. DASHMNORE, R. 
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Rath Madam—A devilish nice woman, upon my soul, 
she is! 

’ For. But why insist on my introducing you as Mr. 
Jenkins ? 

Dor. Why, it is the safest way. I would not for a 
thousand pounds that Fanny should ever discover the 
little trick J have played her; and by not announcing 
my name, [ am secure against any such accident. 

For, And what if she should? 

Dor. It would be a very serious affair. Her respect 
for my authority is grounded in her firm belief, that 
what I preach I practise. Should I give ber cause to 
suspect the contrary, her reliance on me, consequently 
my power over her, would be diminished. Lord! were 
i to be detected in any little—misbehaviour—I should 
never hear the last of it. No, no; Fanny must know 
nothing of this. 

For. But I must present you properly to Sir George 
Faddle. 

Dor. On account of the commissionership ? Never 
mind that now. To-night we think of nothing but 
pleasure. Besides, as Mrs. Dashwmore tells us, he is 
playing the Lothario ; and it is not fair to spoil sport. 
Come, let us take a turn round the rooms: there ap- 
pears to be a vast many pretty women. 

' For. Remember, Dorrington, I am responsible to 
your wife for your good behaviour. 

Dor. Never mind my wife now: she is fast asleep by 
this time.—This reminds me of my bachelor days: ah! 
they were merry days, and Come along, Forrester ; 
it is not often [ escape out of bounds, and ecod, Pll 
make the most of it. Going towards the music-room. 

For. This way: yonder 1 see the pretty widow Ogle: 
Ill present you to her. 

Dor. Let us first take a peep at the baronet’s— 

For. Here he comes. 





Enter Fappie. 


Fad. A rebuff, by all that’s mortifying! Prudery, 
sheer prudery. But courage, Sir George, your reputa- 
tion as a man of gallantry is staked on your success, 
and—( Seeing Forrester.}| Ah, Forrester ! 

For. I have been anxious to see you, Sir George; 
but I would not interrupt hea 

Fad, Interrupt me! What do you mean ? 
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For. O, don’t pretend to misunderstand me. Mrs. 
Dashmore has already divulged your secret. | 

Fad. O, if Mrs. Dashmore has divulged—She is a 
divinity, that’s the truth on’t; and—though I can’t ex- 
actly tell—it strikes me I never was so taken with any 
woman in my life. 

For. But I have one word on important. business to 
sty to you. My friend here is anxious t6 obtain the 
vacant commissionership at Bristol. I know that a 
word from you to your brother, on whom depends the 
nomination, would secure it, and— 

Fad. Say no more: you and I, Forrester, are old 
Westminsters, and I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obliging you. At two to-morrow—at two, d’ye hear— 
Iwill call on you, and we will speak further on the 
business. 

For. My friend is staying at my house, so take your 
own time. 

Dor. Sir George, I thank you for your ready atten- 
tion. 

Fad. J hope, sir, I may succeed for you. 

Dor. {Pointing significuntly towards the music- 
svoom.] I hope, Sir George, you may also succeed in 
your own enterprises. 

For. But who is she ? 

Fad. That’s more than T know just yet: all I have 
learnt about her is, that she’s married. 

Dor. Married, is she? so much the better: the glory 
of conquest is the greater. 

Fad, And that her husband hasn't the slightest suspi- 
cion of her being here. 

Dor, Ecod, but that’s the best joke 1 ever heard. 
The dolt deserves to be punished for his negligence. 
{Zo Forrester.) Ah! if all men would be as watchful 
over their wives as I am!—Mine is the true system, 
after all. 

For. And pray how does the lady receive your atten- 
tions ? 

Fad, With ineffable disdain. 

Dor. Take my advice, Sir George ; don’t let that 
discourage you. She throws obstacles in your path, 
merely to put your sincerity to the test. 

Fad. Really, sir, you speak learnedly, and— 

For. My friend was a wild dog before he married, 
and has some experience in these matters. Now a hint 
or two from him—_ 
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. Dor. Harkee, Sir George ; you say the lady appeared 
offended at your presumption— 

Fad, Sic! | 

Dor. Offended at one’s presumption is the technical 
phrase, you know. Now I'll tell you how I should act 
if the case were mine. Instead of hazarding a declara- 
tion, I would affect deep contrition, sigh, ask pardon, 
swear to forget her, and, in®the manner of doing all 
this, insinuate an eternal attachment. ’'Gad, Sir 
George, if I were in your place, you should see how If 
would—Ah !— 

Fad. Upon my word, sir, I am grateful for your good 
counsel. Forrester, you have not told me who it is to 
whom I—Ha! she’s coming. Leave me! leave me! 

For. Just one peep. 

Dor. Fair play, fair play. Let us leave him. 
Though he is something of a coxcomb, I like hin 
amazingly, and wish him success. : 

For. Coxcomb as he is, he has undertaken to do you 
a Service: SO you may consider your business as done, 
my boy. [freunt DorRINGTON and ForRESTER, L. 

Fad. Contrition! no bad idea: though, really, the 
art of deceiving women, from having been in use ever 
since the creation of the world, is now so well under- 
stood by them, that it is just the turn of a feather whe- 
ther the best-concerted plan will succeed or fail. 


Enter Mrs. DorRINGTON, R. 


Mrs. Dor. Scarcely have I repulsed one coxcomb ere 
Tam assailed by the flippant addresses of another. It 
is time I should withdraw. I will just bid good night 
to Mrs. Dashmore, and— 

Fad. { Detaining her.| Madam, you see before you a 
sincere penitent. If, as I fear, I have offended you, I 
humbly crave your pardon. 

Mrs. Dor. The instant you quitted me, sir, the of- 
fence was forgotten; and that you do not remind me of 
it is the only atonement I desire. (Going. 

Fad. Yet one word, madam, and I swear to fly, for 
ever, from the danger of those charms. 

Mrs. Dor. Sir, you forget yourself. As you area 
gentleman, [ charge you leave me. 

Fad. Be my ready obedience the pledge of my eter- 
nal devotion. [Sigas.] Thre is something in her man- 
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ner~—However, I'll report progress to my kind adviser, 
and allow her time to recover from her surprise. 
[Exit Fappie. 
‘Mrs. Dor. What am I to think of this? Can Mrs. 
Dashmore be my friend? But this is no time, nor is 
this a place, I fear, for reflection. I have deserved this 
insult, for, by coming here, I have deceived my hus- 
band ; whilst he, poor fellow, who never deceived me, 
is unsuspectingly—He was right, and I'll never see this 
Woman more. O that I may reach home before Mr. 
Dorrington returns from his party in the city ! 


Enter FoRRESTER, L. 


For. Ha! ha! ha! Whilst Dorrington is whispering 
soft nothings to the widow Ogle. Ill contrive to 
May I believe my eyes! Mrs. Dorrington here ! 

Mrs. Dor. [In extreme agitation.| Forrester !|—Then 
I am discovered. O Forrester, counsel me—save me! 
—Does Dorrington know I am here? Where did you 
leave him? \ 

For, Weave him! He’s here still. 

Mrs. Dor. Here! Then he suspected I was coming? 

For. Good Heavens! No; this is the last place in 
the world where— 

Mrs. Dor. Then how came he here? He has de- 
ceived me, then ! 

For. No matter. I would not have you meet,for the 
universe ! 

Mrs. Dor. How shall [ escape? O Forrester, do not 
abandon me; do not imagine—indeed, when I entered 
this house, I knew not— 

For. This is no time for explanation. You must in- 
stantly away.—Confusion! here’s Dorrington ! What’s 
tobe done? Ha! quick—quick ! 

* [Places her behind one of the flower-stands. 
Enter DorRINGTON, L., dangling an empty purse. 
Dor. Forrester, have you any money about you? I 

had but ten pounds in my purse, and I have lost them. 

For. I—I am sorry for it. [Aside.] Should any one 
come this way ! 

Dor. Sorry? ‘tis more than I am; _ for the sweet 
pretty widow Ogle has won them, and—’gad, she has a 
dimple in her chin worth all the money! I say, For- 
rester, Mrs. Dorrington is, at this moment, in rather a 
dangerous situation. | 
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For. [Alarmed.| What do you mean? 

Dor. That if I were frequently to see this pretty 
widow— 

For. [Stopping his mouth.] Psha! nonsense! Come, 
it is time for us to begone. 

Dor. Already! Pooh! I’m just beginning the 
evening. 

For. Come, come ; I have particular reasons for it: 
you know I am leader of the night, and will be obeyed. 

Dor. [{Aside.] 1 understand: Fanny is his cousin, 
and—Well, poor Fanny, perhaps, is sitting up for me ; 
so [ll just say a civil thing or two to the widow, and 
then go soberly home, as a good husband ought to do. 

For. Go, then, go; I'll wait below for you. [He 
forces DoRRINGTON Off at the back, and runs to Mrs. 
DorrINGTON,|] Now, now; there’s not a moment to 
be lost. I’ll put you into a coach. Drive home in- 
stantly. Ill find means to detain Dorrington, so as to 
allow you time to get there before him. 

As Forrester and Mrs. DorriINGTON go off 
at one side, enter at the other FappLE and 
Mrs. DasHmMOnE.—A pause.—They look at 
each other with astonishment. 

Fad. Forrester and my incognita, by all that’s 
treacherous! May I die but I am suffocated with 
astonishment. Now either is my friend Forrester the 
most impudent fellow breathing, or the incognita— 
What say you, madam? 

Mrs. Dash. Tam lost in amazement! So this is the 
timid, quiet creature, whose intimacy with me was so 
much to be dreaded! Iam delighted at this. Early 
to-morrow will I introduce myself to her husband, and 
condole with the poor man. Whata delicious triumph 
over him shall I enjoy! 

Fad. 1 don’t wonder, now, at her anxiety to conceal 
her name. 

Mrs. Dash. Dorrington, Dorrington, Dorrington is 
her name. After what we have seen, any further my- 
stery about it would be absurd. 

Fad. It occurs to me that, in the midst of all this, I 
must make a very ridiculous appearance. Forrester 
expects to see me to-morrow at two. My visit shall 
be somewhat earlier than he may find agreeable. 

Mrs. Dash. What a delight, what a consolation it is 
to catch these prudes, these over-cautious creatures, 
tripping ! Come, think no more of it to-night, Sir 
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George, but come to the suppet-room, and pick the 
wing of a chicken. 

Fad, The wing of a chicken! Feed me on the flesh 
of a tiger, that I may dream of revenge ! [Ereunt, 


ACT If. 
SCENE I.—The Draving-room at Forrester’s. 


Mrs. DorrinetTon discovered, in a dejected atlitude, 
seatcd at a table. 


Mrs. Dor. My doubts, my fears, are insupportable ! 
Iam anxious, yet dread, to see Mr. Dorrington. Al- 
though { reached home, and had retired long before his 
return, yet may not he have seen ne? may not he have 
heard me named? Then, that sweet pretty widow Ogle, 
with a dimple in her chin! { can scarcely credit the 
evidence of my own senses ; for, till now, [ never had 
reason to suspect my husband. I suffer more at the 
idea of his deceit, even than from the dread of his an- 
ger at my disobedience. Ah! but for the kindness of 
my cousin Forrester, what might have become of me 
Would I could see him before I meet Mr. Dorrington ! 

[Rings a bell. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Is your master at home? 

Servant. No, ma'am; he went out this morning 
much. earlier than usual, and is not yet returned. 

: [Exit SERVANT. 

Mrs. Dor. Unfortunate! Again—How did my hus- 
band become acquainted with Mrs. Dashmore? Ha! 
the truth flashes at once into my mind: he knew her as 
Mrs. Mortimer, and interdicted my intimacy with her 
only that he might visit at her house without restraint. 
The artful man! Let me but escape detection, and-—— 
He's here ! 


Enter DoRRINGTON. 
Dor. As I suppose I shall be questioned about last 
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night, I must boldly trump up a story at once.—How 
d’ye da, my dear, how d’ye do? It was rather fate 
when I came home last night, so I—Why, what is the 
matier with you? You appear unwell, and—you have 
been in tears. 

Mrs. Dor. Nonsense! Are you aware of any cause I 
have for grief? 

Dor. { Aside.] Can she suspect! This appears war- 
like; for women, like Dutch engineers, usually an- 
nounce the commencement of hostilities, by opening 
the sluices.—Surely you are not angry at my leaving 
yon for a few hours last night ? 

Mrs. Dor. Angry?) Why should T be angry at your 
going to a hum-drum party in Crutched Friars? 

Dor. (Aside.} Itis all right.—To say the truth, t 
have most cause fo: anger ; and with you. 

Mrs. Dor. { Alarmed.) What—what do you mean? 

Dor. For allowing Forrester to take me away from 
you, my love. 

Mrs. Dor. [{ Aside.] He suspects nothing, then. 

Dor. And, after we had planned a quldbevening to- 
gether—which you know I prefer to all the pleasures 
in the world—for suffering me to be dragged to the 
town’s end, to dull whist, backgammon—T[ Aside. ]—I 
may as well fortify my story with particulars—crib- 
bage, strong punch, and tobacco. And you know I 
hate smoking. 

Mrs. Dor. [Aside.] Is it possible !—[Pointedly.] 
But, surely, it was inconsiderate to smoke in the pre- 
sence of ladies. 

Dor. Ladies! Bless you, my dear; there was nota 
woman in company. All men: merchants, bankers, 
and men of business. 

Mrs. Dor. Upon your honour, Dorrington, wero 
there no ladies where you passed the evening ? 

Dor. [ Aside.| l hope she is not: growing jealous.— 
Shall I swear—by our affection. 

Mrs. Dor. No—no—no! [Aside.| Could he be 80 
base !—And how did you contrive to amuse yourself ? 

Dor. By losing a few pounds at cards. 

Mrs. Dor, [Aside.| Ten pounds to the widow Ogle. 
—And who won them ? 

‘Dor. Who? Why. a little, fat, squat, pudding- 
headed underwriter at Lloyd’s, and be hanged to him! 

Mrs. Dor. { Aside.| With a dimple in the chin, worth 
all the money.—Well, my dear, women, you know, 

c 2 
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sometimes take strange antipathies. I don't like your 
description of your adversary ; and I wish that if ever 
again you should meet your little, fat, squat, pudding- 
headed underwriter at Lloyd’s, you would have nothing 
to say to him. | 

wee No, certainly—if you—[ Aside.]|—That's very 
odd ! 

Mrs. Dor. But didn’t Forrester promise to introduce 
you to some one who has considerable influence with 
government? Was that the little pudding-headed 
underwriter, too ? 

Dor. O, no, my love; a very different person—Sir 
George Faddle. 

Mrs. Dor. { Alarmed.| Sie George Faddle ! 

Dor. But you will have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself. He is to come here to Forrester this 
morning. 

Mrs. Dor. [Aside.| Then all will be discovered ! 

Dor. But what ails you? 

Mrs. Dor, Nothing—but I—you know I don’t like 
strangers, adi—and J had rather not see him. 

Dor. Indeed, but you must; and I shall expect you 
to receive him as our friend. He is somewhat of a 
coxcomhb, I admit: but Forrester assures me he is, at 
bottom, a man of sense and honour: and as he has 
promised me his assistance, it behoves us— 

Mrs. Dor. But cannot you and Forrester— 

Dor. Nonsense! I shall present youto him. As to 
his being a stranger, don’t let that annoy you: his 
manners are extremely easy and free, and—he’ll soon 
make himself at home. [Aside.] 1 wish I could tell her 
of his adventure at Mrs. Dashmore’s last night, with- 
out compromising myself ! 


Enter FoRRESTER, 


Ah, ha! Forrester: Ihave just been giving Fanny an 
account of our city party last night. Confound you, 
for enticing me to a dull card-club, where there was 
not a petticoat to enliven the scene! [ Aside.] I have 
got over it famously ! but we must agree in a story. 
For. [To him.] Drop the subject: the less said 
about it the better. : 
Dor. But what took you out so early this morning ? 
For. [Pointedly.| My anxiety to see Sir George 
Faddle, to whom I must entrust an important secret. 
Unfortunately, he had already left home. [To her.] 
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Should he meet you, without such preparation, all 
will be discovered. {f would prevent his coming here. 

Dor. A secret ! what secret? 

For. [To him.) To caution him against saying 
where he met you. 

Dor. Right, right. It was unlucky you did not see 
him.—I have told Fanny of his kind intentions towards 
me, and prepared her for his visit this morning. 

For. I have considered that it would be better we 
should go to him, and spare him the trouble. 

Mrs. Dor. Certainly, certainly. 

Dor. By no means: it was his own choice, and it 
will be more respectful to— 

Mrs. Dor. lam quite of Forrester’s opinion :—wait 
upon him. . 

Dor. But I wish to introduce you to him, my dear 
No man is ashamed of being the possessor of a pretty 
wife. 

Mrs. Dor. Well, well; let it be some other time. 

Dor. As you please: however, we may reconsider 
the matter—[ Looks at his watch|—for, as he was not 
to be here till two o'clock, we have full three hours’ 
leisure. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Servant. [To Forrester.] Sir George Faddle will 
be glad to see you, sir. 

For. Confusion ! 

Mrs. Dor. Then I am lost! 

For. 1—WVll wait on Sir George. [ Going. 

Dor. (Stopping him.| No, no; indeed you shall not. 
[To Servant.| Show Sir George into this room. 
[Exit Servant.}] Now this is remarkably kind! So 
much before the time appointed, too! His eagerness to 
serve a man with whose very name he is unacquainted, 
merely because that man is your friend, proves the sin- 
cerity of his friendship for you. | 

For. {Aside.] What can this early visit mean ?— 
How shall I explain to him 272— 

vias Dor. I—I must leave you—I am not very 
well. 

For. Indeed, you appear ill:—you had better 
retire. 

Mrs. Dor. A few minutes’ repose may restore 
me. 

{ Exit, followed to the door by Forrester, who 
anakes signs to her. 
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Dor. This is very unfortunate: just at this moment, 
too. However, we may profit by her absence, and put 
Sir George on his guard against saying where he met 
me. 

For. [ Aside.) Would to Heaven, that that were the 
only disclosure to be dreaded ! 


Enter Sin GeorGe Fappie. 


Fad. Good morning to you, gentlemen. I presume 
you expected no less than that I should wait upon you, 
to return you my very sincere thanks for your polite 
attentions to me last night. 

For. { Aside.| How shall I make him understand ? 

Dor. Attentions, to you! Upon my word, Sir George, 
we have to thank you for your early attention to us. 
To say the truth, we did not expect the honour of your 
visit so soon by three hours. 

Fad. 1 dare say my visit at so early an hour is some- 
what unexpected ; but I—also—like sometimes to take 
my friends by surprise—to anticipate them in a man- 
ceuvre. You understand ? 

Dor. Not exactly ; but I suppose 

Fad. Mr. Forrester does, I have no doubt. Your 
departure, though somewhat sudden, was not quite so 
secret as you might have imagined. 

For. (Making signs to him.| I—I was compelled :— 
a circumstance I never could have anticipated obliged 
me to 

Fad. Never could have anticipated ! You do not do 
yourself justice, Mr. Forrester ; for, from what I ob- 
served of your departure, I must conclude your scheme 
to have been most ingeniously preconcerted. 

Dor. Why, surely, he cannot have taken offence at 
our abrupt disappearance last night:—I can assure 
you it was not preconcerted : so far from it, indeed, it 
Was our intention to stay much laters; and, for my part, 
I never felt more disposed to——but come, Forrester, 
confess. it was entirely of his doing, Sir George: he 
is the offender. 

Fad. t am willing to believe, sir, that you were 
merely the accomplice. 

Dor. [Aside.] Accomplice! That is a strange word 
for the occasion! Well, well, Sir George, it may have 
been rather impolite— 

Fad. impolite, sir! [Aside.] They whisk her 
away under my very nose, and would soften down 
the offence into an impoliteness.—I presume you 
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must be aware that such conduct requires a harsher 
denomination ; and that I am warranted in demanding 
the most ample and unequivocal satisfaction. 

Dor. Satisfaction! Nonsense! 

Fad. For such an outrage (tuking @ pinck of snuff] 
blood—must—fiow. 

Dor. Why, zounds! ‘The man must be out of his 
senses! After all, what is it to him whether we went 
away early or staid late? 

For. Don’t you perceive he isin jest? [Aside.] I 
must get himaway. Come, [7J'o0 Fapp Le] you and f 
will take a turn together, and I am persuaded that by a 
few words of explanation I shall be able to satisfy you. 

Fad. Quite at your service. But, first, let me return 
my thanks to you in particular, sir. 

Dor. Tome! For what, Sir George? O, I recol- 
lect—for my instructions lastnight. I trust you found 
them useful. Pray, tell me all about it. Did the cruel 
fair relent—eh ? 

Fad. Do they mean to laugh at me, too !—Harkee, 
sir, your raillery is ill-timed, and—[to Forrester, 
ttho is making signs to him|—I1 perceive your signs, 
sir; but you will allow me to speak out. 

Dor. [Angrily.| Warkee, sir! This is a mode of 
address I do not altogether admire; and if once I lose 
my temper—And, hark you, Sir George: I did all I 
could to assist you, by giving you the best possible ad- 
vice ; and if you did not profit by it, your failure—how- 
ever I may regret it—must have been through some 
fault of your own. It was none of mine: you had my 
good wishes ; hadn't he, Forrester ? 

Fad. You were no party, then, to Mr. Forrester’s 
elopement with that lady ? 

Dor. What! He! Ha! ha! ha! [Aside.] I per- 
ceive it és all a jest.—He and I came quietly home toge- 
ther, I do assure you. 

Fad. Will Mr. Forrester say as much? But what f 
see with my own eyes, I make it a rule to believe. 

Dor. Ask the lady herself, if you have discovered 
who she is. 

Fad. Ay, I have discovered; and, after the scene I 
witnessed, I think the lady’s reputation cannot suffer 
much, through any indiscretion of mine. Her name, if 
you desire to know it, is— 

For. Hold, Sir George! J have a deeper interest in 
the preservation of that lady’s secret than you cab, at 
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present, imagines and I charge you, as you are a man 
of honour. name her not. 

Fad. Uey-day! All the world has combined to take 
me by my honour! Last night, ‘ As you area man of 
honour, I charge you Jeave me!’ Now, ‘f charge you, 
as you area man of honour, name her not!’ This may 
be all very well, sir; but— 

For. Ll understand: an explanation is due to you; 
and—though with considerable pain to myself—you 
shall have it. ‘The lady in question is a relation of 
mine. 

Dor. The devil she is! [Aside, und smothering a 
laugh.| ’Gad, but that’s excellent ! 

For. A woman of strict honour and unblemished re 
putation ; and, knowing but little of Mrs. Dashmore, 
scarcely had she entered the house, ere she perceived 
her error in going there. Distressed and agitated by 
your addresses, she was about to retire, when, to my 
astonishment, I perceived her. She naturally threw 
herself on me for protection ; I hurried her away; ana, 
having conducted her in safety to a coach, I returned to 
my friend—[ mith emphasis, and treading on FappDLe’s 
toe |—~—Mr.—Dorrington. 

Fad. What!—Ha! ha! ha! You must allow me to 
Jaugh, Forrester. A relation of yours! Ha! ha! hal 
Not only must I be satisfied with your explanation, but 
it is I who ought to apologize to you. Your relation ! 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Dor. His relation! Ha! ha! ha! I say, Sir 
George, except my wife, I know of no female relation 
he has in town, but an old maiden aunt, just come up 
from Southampton: and, ecod, I shouldn't at all wonder 
if you have been making love to her. 

Fad. How very comical! Were he married, it might 
have been his wife. 

For. Upon my word, gentlemen, you appear to enter- 
tain but little regard to my feelings. 

Dor. Don’t be angry, Forrester; but I must laugh, if 
I die for it. And you, yourself, little thinking who the 
fair creature was, urging me on to assist Sir George. 
‘My friend has some experience in these matters, and 
a hint or two from him may be ciate edd to For 
ResTeR.}| It was old Diana NERO suppose. A 
precious taste the baronet must possess ! 

For. Pray say no more about it, or I shull be se 
riously angry. 
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Dor. Well, well—[Stifiing a laugh.|—I shall be able 
to make acapital story of this. If Icould but tell Fanny, 
without compromising myself! Apropos, Sir George, 
you will allow me to present Mrs. Dorrington. 

For. No, no; some other time. | 

Fad. Ay, some other time: pray do not disturb Mrs. 
Dorrington now.—[ Aside.|—I shall never be able to 
stand this interview. 

Dor. No time like the present. [To Forresrer.! 
Give him a hint to say nothing of where we met last 
night.—Forrester’s relation! Ha! ha! ha! [Hit Dor. 

Fad. Now this comes of the want of a proper intro- 
duction. Had I known him to be the husband, I give 

ou my honour he is the last person in the world to whom 

should have entrusted my designs. Make a confidant 
of the husband himself! You see the dangers to which 
we poor young fellows are exposed, 

For. A word will explain every thing. Each went 
there unknown to the other. Dorrington, who has not 
an idea that Mrs. Dashmore and Mrs. Mortimer, whose 
intimacy with his wife displeases him, are the same 
person—but I think I hear them coming. Be on your 
guard: my poor cousin’s dread of a discovery is in- 
describable, and at the ere mention of your name— 

Fad. I'm off: that’s the safest way: for may I die if 
I shall be able to meet the husband and wile together, 
and preserve a serious face. 

_For. But your sudden departure may excite sus- 
picions. 

Fad. Excuse me how you may—or—say I am gone 
to my brother’s respecting the commissionership. Pre- 
pare Mrs. Dorrington for my return; assure her of my 
repentance,—my discretion. Oniny way I'll call onthat 
firebrand Mrs. Dashmore, and endeavour to prevent her 
coming here. 1 know she’ intends it; and, should she 
keep her word, I wish you all joy of her visit. 

[ Exit Favpve. 

For. So far all is safe: But if Mrs. Dashmore should 
interfere— : 


Enter DoRRINGTON and Mrs. DorRRINGTON.—She 
appears troubled, 


Dor. Come, my dear, come; I am sure sir George 
will—— Why! where is he? 

For. Gone! 

Mrs. Dor. How has that word relieved me! 
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Dor. Gone! when I told him I intended to—Well, this 
is the strangest behaviour for a man of gallantry! [To 
Forrester.| I suppose he thinks her a mere country 
dowdy. There was not so pretty a woman in company 
last night, for all that. 

For. He has entrusted me with his excuses. He is 
gone to his brother's. about your affair, and will return 
by-and-bye. 

, Mrs. Dor. [To Forrester.) Wave you explained to 
him ? 

For. Fear nothing : he will‘not betray you. 

Dor. {To Forrester.] Did you caution him? 

For. Your secret is safe. 

Dor. That relieves my mind of a weighty load. 
[Sings.] Tol, lol, de rol. Fanny, my love, you are 
Jooking wellagain. Whatsay youtoadrivea few miles 
out of town to dinner—to Richinond or Hampton-Court ? 
The air will do you good. 

Mrs. Dor. I should like it of all things. 

Dor. So we will: Forrester, and perhaps Sir George, 
will go with us, and we will have a pleasant afternoon. 
My spirits are as light as air. 

Mrs. Dor. { Aside.| No doubt: he flatters himself he 
has escaped detection. 

Dor. A clear conscience is the best cordial. Can you 
waltz, Bob? Come, let us waltz. [Catches Forrester 
by the urm, and sings.| Tol de rol. | 

For. {In an under-tone.| My dear fellow, you are 
not out of the wood yet—that I can tell you. 

Dor. What do you mean? Pooh, nonsense! 

[Sings and dances. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Sery. [To DorrinatTone] A lady desires to see you, 
sir. 

Dor. [Suddenly stopping.] A \a—a lady !—TI—who 
can it be 2?—I'll wait upon her. { Going. 

Mrs. Dor. Stay. [Aside.] The widow Ogle, per- 
haps.—Had’nt you better receive the lady here ? 

Dor. No, by no means, my love. Vll—Forrester, do 
you go see who it is. 

Mrs. Dor. Did the lady mention her name ? 

Serv. Mrs. Dashmore, ma’am. 

[All exclaim.] Mrs. Dashmore ! 

For. Another unwelcome visitor ! 
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Dor, I~I never heard of such a person—I—what the 
devil brings her here ? 

"Mrs. Dor. You are right, my dear—you had better 
wait upon the lady below. [To Forresrer.| Or do 
you go, Forrester.—Prevent her coming up, for heaven's 
sake! 

For. ¥ will, 1 will.—Now begins Dorrington’s tribu- 
lation! [Guing.| Confusion! here she is! 


{4s Mrs, Dasunore enters, both Mr. and Mrs. 
DorgrinGcton walk hastily up the stage. 


Enter Mrs. DASHHORE., 

Mrs. Dosh. [Surprised at secing Forrester.j How 
isthis! You here, Mr. Forrester! You imagine, then, 
that your last night’s exploit passed unobserved ; but 

For. [Making signs of silence to her, and pointing lo 
Dorrineton.| My dear madan— 

Mrs, Dash. And your friend Mr. Jenkins, too! So, 
then, you are both acquainted with poor unfortunate Mr. 
Dorrington, Thataggravates your offence, But lhope 
he knows nothing about it yet, that I may be the first to 
condole with him, poor soul! : 

For, That’s he—himself— Dorrington—the husband ! 
*T was [ who withdrew Mrs. Dorrington from your house, 
to relieve her from Faddle’s importunities. 

Mrs. Dash. Provoking! Merely that !—So there is 
nothing much amiss, after all ! 

Dor. [Comes forwaid.] Really, this visit is very flat- 
tering—it is exceedingly kind, but confoundedly cruel. 
What am I say to my wife about it, who knows nothing 
of where I passed the evening yesterday ? 

Mrs, Dash, So, 80, I perceive. [J/rs. Dor. looks at 
her imploringly.) A pretty cross game, upon my word ! 
Vexed as Lam, 4 cannot help laughing at their mutual 
confusion, But I must punish him for his ill opinion of 
Mrs. Mortimer. 

Dor. [To Mrs. Dor.} Have not the slightest notion, 
my dear, I never saw the lady before. 

Mrs. Dash. Mr. Dorrington! [He comes forward.] I 
am come to request an introduction to your lady, that, 
when next you do me the honour of a visit, I may— 

Dor. My dear Mrs. Dashmore, I—how can I~? Do 
but consider— 

Mrs. Dasn. Consider! Consider what, sir ?—Nay, 
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then, if Mr. Dorrington will not, perhaps the gay, fro- 
licksome Mr. Jenkins will. 

Dor. For mercy’s sake!—I will, I will, but— 
[ Aside.]|—I have it.—You are a kind soul, I am sure, 
and you won’t contradict mein any thing Isay. You'll 
ruin me if you do. 

Mrs. Dash. What does the man mean ? 

Dor. {Leading Mrs. Dorrineton forward. She 
approaches reluctantly.) This lady, my dear, is Mrs. 
Dashmore. Her husband—this lady’s husband, my 
love,—is canvassing our county for the next general 
election, and Mrs. Dashmore has called to solicit my 
vote and interest. That’s all, my dear. 

Mrs. Dash. Sir! ' 

Dor. [To her.] I'll call presently, and explain. 

Mrs. Dor. You must not refuse Mrs. Dashmore’s re- 
quest, for [pointed/y| I am persuaded that the in- 
terests of her friends will never Le compromised through 
her interference. 

Dor. { Aside.| Good! she believes it. 

Mrs. Dash. Very well, indeed : but J have a word or 
two to say on another subject. I hope I don’t disturb 
you, though ? 

Dor. Oh, not in the least, madam, not in the least; 
but, since you are determined upon going— 

Mrs. Dash. Oh, not in the least, sir, not in the least. 
Allow me to inquire whether you have ever heard of a 
Mrs. Mortimer? 

Dor. “Yes, madam. [Aside.] She'll hear no good 
of her from me.—Are you acquainted with her? 

Mrs. Dash. Slightly. 

Dor. { Aside.| Birds of a feather !— 

Mrs. Dash. Are you? 

Dor. No, madam; J never had the honour of seeing 
her; but Mrs. Dorrington—unfortunately— 

Mrs. Dash. Unfortunately ! 

Dor. [To Mrs. Dorrineton, who tiitches his 
elbow.| Be quiet !—My wife, who has some regard for 
her, is unwilling I should speak my mind, but— 

Mrs. Dash. Speak freely, sir: whatever you may 
say of Mrs. Mortimer, it shall go no further. 

Dor. Oh! I have no objection that that lady should 
know my sentiments concerning her. I do not like her 
on report; and have strictly forbidden Mrs. Dorring- 
ton’s intimacy with her. 

Mrs. Dash. Indeed! And wherefore? 
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Dor. One reason is, that the company she receives, 
as I am told, is not always the most select. 

Mrs. Dash. She may not be altogether to blame for 
that. Improper persons may, now and then, be smug- 
gled into the best regulated society. For instance: 
last night I received a few friends at my house, when a 
person was presented to me as a Mr. Jenkins, though 
he was no more Mr. Jenkins than you are. 

Dor. Madam, I— 

Mrs. Dash. The deception was unworthy of the 
friend who presented him, but was [to blame? [For- 
RESTER makes a sign.| Then, how might not the repu- 
tation even of my house have been compromised by 
this man’s conduct. Imagine this Mr. Jenkins, himself 
a married man, undertaking the education of a gay 
young baronet in the arts of seduction; and, ac- 
tually — 

Dor. But, my dear Mrs. Dashmore, yours is a very 
different case, and— 

Mrs. Dash. Yet this might have occurred at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s, and she, poor thing ! have been as ignorant 
of the whole proceeding as I was. 

Dor, {Aside.| Had I thought she would have taken 
up that woman’s cause so warmly, I—I never meant to 
say that Mrs. Mortimer was—1l merely hinted to my 
wife that— ; 

Mrs, Dor. Mr. Dorrington meant nothing more than 
that appearances—appearances, merely, were unfavour- 
able to her. 

Mrs. Dash. Appearances! Ah, me! were weall to be 
judged by appearances !—I will instance another occur- 
rence of last night. A lady of unblemished reputation, 
a very prude—whose husband, Hke yourself, Mr. Dor- 
rington, might possibly have objected to her intimacy 
with my friend Mrs. Mortimer—this paragon of duty 
and obedience withdrew from the company in a very 
mysterious manner, accompanied by the friend of that 
very Mr. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Dor. Senet Would she betray me? 

Dor. Tt will be all out about poor Forrester’s rela- 
tion, too. 

Mrs. Dash. Now, without a disposition to think cha- 
ritably, mere appearances might have led one to con- 
Sider her as a lost woman. 

Mrs. Dor. ( Piqued.| Thatis, perhaps, too severe a 
term: for though she might have endangered her repu 

D 
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tation by yielding to the solicitations of one she thought 
her friend—— 

Mrs. Dash. How, madam!—Endanger her reputa- 
tion ? 

Dor. My dear, do you think of what you are saying? 

Mrs. Dash. {Aside.} Intolerable impertinence !—- 
Well, then, that you may judge fairly of it, I'll relate 
the story at length, and give you the names of the par- 
ties. Mr. Dorrington shall decide. 

Dor. [{ Hastily.| 1 assure you, madam, my judgment 
is worth nothing in such inatters. 

Mrs. Dor. (Pressing her hand,.| Cruel woman ! 

Mrs. Dash. {[T'0 her.| Well—I am sensible of the 
embarrassment my visit has occasioned ; and, in kindness 
to you, I will retire.—Mr. Dorrington, I came to solicit, 
not your vote and interest for the county, but your more 
indulgent report of a lady of whom you, personally, 
know nothing—my friend, Mrs. Mortimer; toextort it 
from you by reminding you that indulgence is sometimes 
required by the most exemplary of husbands—([to her] 
—aud the most obedient of wives. s 

Dor. Madam—— 

Mrs. Dash. (Interrupting him.] Leave the task of 
censuring women, even when most they deserve it, to 
women: it is woman’s work, and cannot be entrusted to 
more industrious hands, believe me. But to you we fly 
for mercy towards our failings, as confidentially as for 
the protection of our persons.—Adieu !— Whatever else 
may be the demerits of my friend, pray allow her, for 
my sake, the praise of moderation, indulgence, and— 
secresy. 

[Exit Mrs. DasuMORE, DORRINGTON boiing 
her out. 

Mrs. Dor. [To Forrester.] Thank Heaven, she is 
gone! How dearly have I paid for one slight digression 
from my duty! To relieve my mind of further anxiety, 
I will at once avow the whole to Mr. Dorrington. 

For. No, no; you are now in no danger of a discovery, 
and I am persuaded you will never again venture so to 
offend. ‘To confess, therefore, would be needlessly to 
provoke his anger. 

Mrs. Dor. No matter; I must. 

Dor. I’mina fever: my pulse is beating two hundred 
and fifty, at least. If this it is to deceive one’s wife, I 
pity those who make a practice of it: the pain is greater 
than the pleasure.—Come, my dear; we talked about a 
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drive into the country: let us begone. [To ForreEsTER. | 
I sha’nt be happy, till, by a full confession, [-have 
cleared my conscience: Stand by me, Bob. 
Mrs. Dor. Dorrington, I have to tell you, that last 
night, after you left home 
Dor. Don’t reproach me, my love ; for I was preparing 
to confess all to you. Itis evident, that Mrs. Dashmore’s 
visit has excited your suspicions. She is an acquaintance 
of Forrester’s; and the truth is, it was at her house I 
passed the evening. But there was no further harm in 
it, I assure you. 
; Mrs. Dor. But that is not what I wish to speak about; 








Dor, Ah! I perceived you doubted the details of the 
story I told you this morning. Ill confess every thing: 
the pudding-headed underwriter, who won my money, 
was a pretty black-eyed widow—but there was no fur- 
ther harm in that, as Forrester will witness. 

Mrs. Dor, But that is not all: if you would but 

Dor, Well then, my dear, I'll tell you. In the 
thoughtless moments of gayety, I certainly did undertake 
to instruct Sir George Faddle in the conduct of a little 
intrigue. But—I can’t help laughing—the lady proved 
to be no other than 

For. [Interrupting him.] That is my secret, and 
must not be divulged. Come, come; I own myself to 
blame for Dorrington’s offence : ’*twas I who misled him. 
Give him your band, in token of pardon, and let us drop 
the subject. 

Dor. [Takes her hand, and kisses it.) If you but 
knew how bitter has been my repentance !—But now I 
am a happy man again. 

Mrs. Dor. Now listen to me. 

Dor. Hearkee, my love. I have made a full confes- 
sion; you have pardoned me; so no lecturing, no 
sermonising; I can’t bear that, you know; and, if you 
say another word about last night, you may, possibly, 
make me angry. ; 

For. [Aside.} Nothing more likely. 








Enter a Servant. He gives a letter to ForREsSTER, 
ne and exit. 

‘Ha! From Sir George Faddle. Let me see.—Dor- 
rington, I give you joy. [Whispering Mrs. Dorrine- 
TON, and giving her the letter.] Here is something plea- 
sant for you, too. 
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Mrs. Dor. [Reads.] ‘Dear Forrester, let me be the 
first to congratulate Commissioner Dorrington on his 
appointment. My intercession was needless. - A 
decision had already been given in favour of his quali- 
fications.’ 

Dor. Huzza!—'Ecod, I wanted something to counter- 
balance my tribulation. 

Mrs. Dor. (Reuds.]| ‘ Apologise for my abrupt depar- 
ture. I Jeave town instantly, and am thereby deprived 
of the honour of an introduction to Mrs. Dorrington.”’ 
—That’s well. 

Dor. I am sorry for that: you’d have liked him 
amazingly, my dear. 

Mrs. Dor. [Reads.| ‘Doubtless, you will see the 
lady whom I had the misfortune to offend. Convey to 
her my most humble apologies, together with my solemn 
assurance, that her name shall never be compromised by 
your friend, George Faddle.’ | 

Dor. [To her.] Spite of Forrester’s injunction, I'l 
tell you all about that, by and bye! ’Tisa devilish 
comical story. | 

Mrs. Dor. By and bye V’ll tell you something. [ To 
ForResrer.] By confessing my indiscretion, and in, 
my turn, imploring pardon, alone can I silence the 
reproaches of my own heart. [Tothe audience.) You 
already possess my secret; but so far from considering 
you among the number of our UNWELComeE VisITors, 
it is from your indulgence we hope a happy conclusion 
to our TRIBULATION. 
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The Ribal Walets. 


THE Rival Valets is written in much better taste than most medern 
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ous, half-starved, impudent valet out of place, whose lank ribs kecp 
his invention continually on the alert; and Anthony, a well-meaning, 
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Mrs. Dorothy Styles, has been dramatized fifty times; but there is 
good fun in itsmanagement. There is whim, also, in Anthony's va- 
rious attempts to render his services acceptable to the Captain—im 
his unlucky repetition of the story to Miss Fielding, which Frank 
had just addressed to the Widow Canter—and his utter discomfiture 
when he discovers his blunder and receives his chastisement. We 
are pleased with an opportunity of singling out a modern farce that 
happens to be neither low, dull, nor obscene—that will bear read- 
ing, 23 well as acting. Liston and Wilkinson were well pitted in 
Frank and Anthony. The off-hand impudence of the one, the old- 
fashioned formality of the other, were highly diverting. We hardly 
thought that Liston could be so lively, active, and flippant. 
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THE RIVAL VALETS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Street.—An Hotel pr. 8. £.—a House on 
L. 8. Ea garden-wall extends from it up the stage. 


Enter FRANK, R. U. E. 


Frank, Pheugh !—I am fairly worn out with heat, 
fatigue, and hunger !—I have been at every register-office 
in London to seek a situation; but none of them will 
listen to me, because I can’t produce a half-crown. Isn't 
it strange that a meritorious fellow like myself should 
be suffered to die by inches of starvation, when so 
many dull clods are living upon the fat of the 
land ?7—I feel myself shrinking up to a bag of bones, 
every day. Well, it can’t last long, that’s one comfort. 

[ Retires up. 


Captain WeExrforp enters from Hotel, Rr. 


Capt. Egad! she’snot gone outyet. I see the window 
is still open, which was to be the signal. 
Frank. Who’s this ?—-I wonder whether he is in want 
of a footman? 
Capt. How shall I contrive to let her know I’m here? 
I have it! Vi scribble a few lines to her. But then the 
conveyance !—That stupid rascal of mine, Antony, will 
never be able-—— 
Frank. {Aside.| Stupid is he !—Here’s a chance for 
a place, I see: | Advances.| You'll pardon me, sir; but 
from some words I overheard from you just now, I per- 
ceive you are embarrassed. I have nothing particular 
to employ me, just now; and if my feeble talents—— 
, Capt. [Aside.} | understand—he wants a place, 
Frank. { Aside.| He pauses :—let me seize the favour- 
able moment. ee If you will permit me to assist 
you, you shall have immediate proofs of my ability 
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Capt. You won’t losea situation for want of asking, 
at any rate. 

Frank. 1 can’t afford it, sir. Have you one to dis- 
pose of? 

Capt. Ihave; undas you seem a sharp fellow, T don’t 
care if I try you. Would you like to earn five guineas ? 

Frank. Ah sir! five guineas never paid a visit to a 
pocket where there was more room for them, or where 
they could be received witha greater welcome. Sonow, 
sir, what must I do to obtain them? 

Capi. In the first place, you must endeavour to gain 
me an interview with the charming Sophia Fielding. 
She is ward to old Perkins here, who watches her with 
the eyes of an Argus, and even pretends to her hand 
himself. | expect my servant Antony 

Frank. [Interrupting.| What, the stupid fellow you 
was mentioning just now ? 

Cupt. The same, with an elegant set of China, which 
T purchased this morning, and intend as a present to a 
friend. Immediately on his return, I will despatch him 
with two letters, which I have in my pocket, that he may 
be out of the way; for if he remain near us, his un- 
lucky stars will assuredly counteract every plan we can 
devise. 





ANTONY enters, R. witha basket of China. As he is 
going into the Hotel, he stumbles over the threshold, 
and the basket falls with a crash, 


Ant. Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Upon my soul and body, it 
was no fault of mine—a bit of orange-peel 

Capt. Youscoundrel ! is this the way I am continually 
to be annoyed by you? 

Ant. 1 don’t want to annoy you. 

Frank. Silence, sir !--How dare youreply when your 
master speaks? 

Ant. Who are you 2— 

Frank. Who ain I !—You’ll know too soon, to your 
cost. I’m Frank— 

Ant. And free, too! 

Frank. Do you see what a smash you have made, 
sir? 

Ant. Well, I couldn’t help it. 

Frank. Couldn't help it! Do you think your indulgent 
master has nothing else to do with bis money than buy 
erockery-ware for you to break ? 





*. 
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Ant. Well, what’s that to you?—Trouble your head 
with your own business. i 

Frank. Don’t be impertinent, sir. My business isto 
see that the Captain isnotimposed upon. You’velived 
too long with him. You've had a nice greasy place of 
it, 1’}l be bound, to fill out that waistcoat of yours. No 
doubt, you've feathered your nest well. But it won’t 
fit att longer ; your master has hired me in your place, 
sirrah. 

Capt. No, I didn’t say that, exactly. You are an en- 
tire stranger to me; and though you appear to be such 
a person as I am in want of, as yet, I have received no 
reference as to character. 

Frank. As to that, sir, I have a written one, in my 
pocket, from my last place:—a nobleman’s family, I 
assure you, : 

Capt. Let me see it, then. 

Frank. Oh certainly, sir. [Feeling first in one pocket, 
then another.| Dear me! where can I have putit? Very 
strange! But never mind, sir; its all right, upon my 
honour. Any other time will do, I suppose. 

Capt. [ Aside.] 1 begin to suspect this fellow ! [ Aloud. ] 
No, sir, any other time will not do; and since you can’t 
produce it, our agreement is at an end. 

Frank, { Aside.| 'That’)\ never do. [ Aloud.] Lord, how 
could I be so silly ? Here it is. 

[Producing an old, dirty, tattered letter. 

Capt. Why, you seem to have been out of place a 
Jong time. 

Frank. Yes, sir, my character is a little the worse for 
wear. 

Capl. Have done with fooling. The paper I find is 
correct, as i happen to be acquainted with the hand- 
writing ; therefore listen to me. 

Frank. Give me my character again, sir, if you 
please. - 

Capt. Antony, youare a good-hearted fellow. and I 
must acknowledge, very willing to doall in your power 
to serve me: but, then, your constant failures are 
always bringing me into scrapes: now, asI do not wish 
to part with you unfairly, and as you are both aware of 
the object that I have in view, let it be a trial of ski)] 
between you. 

Frank. Skill | the place is mine, then, toa certainty. 

Capt. To begin: Antony, take these two letters,—this 
to my colonel, and this to captain Camern: they are 
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both on particular business. Be speedy, and see you 
make no mistake, or it may involve me in a serious 
affair. You, Frank, come with me, and I'll give you 
further instructions. [To ANTony.| Remember what I 
have said, or I shall certainly discharge you, the moment 
you return. [Exit into Hotel, r. 

Frank. You hear, sirrah, what your master says—he 
shall certainly discharge you, the moment you return. 
I'll speak a good word for you, when we are closeted 
together. So, remember. [ Exit into Hotel, r. 

Ant. You're a good one to help a lame dog over a 
stile. But you'll get a dog’s knock one of these days, 
my fine fellow. [ Evit, w. 


Enter Sopuia, OLtp PERKINS, and DokoTuy STYLES, 
from House, v. 


Perk. For the life of me, Sophia, I can’t make out 
why you have taken such a furious inclination for walk- 
ing in the Park lately. 

Soph. For the good of my health, suardy.—[ Looking 
round and sighing. |—He is not here! 

Perk, Health !—nonsense ! Is it for the good of your 
health to get wet through to the skin, as you did yester- 
day, and lay me up with the rheumatics? No matter 
what weather, hot, cold, wet, or dry—that infernal Con- 
stitution-hill will be the death of me—up and down, 
backwards and forwards, till I’m fairly worn to a 
skeleton. 

Dor. What pleasure can you find in being buffeted 
about by the wind, and covered with dust? 

Soph. Do you reckon the pleasure of being noticed 
by the young fellows as nothing, Dorothy ? 

Dor. Good heavens ! what will this world come to? 
Such coquetry in children is quite abominable ! 

Soph. Why, how would you have me pass my time ? 

Dor. How? Can’t you read—knit—sew ? 

Soph. My good Dorothy, these may be very suitable 
occupations for you, and I certainly do agree, that at 
your age-—— 

Dor. My age! 

Soph. Yes; you’re like a tale of the last century, to 
be consulted only when one wants to amuse an idle 
hour. 

Perk. Come, come, have done. Sophia, you are 
never easy but when you are at loggerheads with the 
old woian. 
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Dor. Old woman ! 

Soph. Well, well, dear guardy, [ know I am trouble- 
some ; and, were I you, 1 assure you I would seize the 
first opportunity of getting rid of such an annoyance: 
so be advised; give up your pretensions to me and my 
fortune, and leave me free to dispose of my hand and 
heart where it shall please me best. 

Perk, No, no; any thing but that. Consider, my 
dearest— 

Dor. How, chit? At your tender age, would you be 
looking out for a husband ? 

Soph. Why not? I have an example in you that I 
should lose no time. 

Dor. No personalities, if you please, miss. Mr. 
Perkins, miss Fielding seems to be in a quarrelsome 
humour this evening, so you may walk with her your- 
self. [ Exit into House, v. 

Perk. There, you see, you always send the old wo- 
man in again with a huff, when she wants to take the 
air with us. 

Soph. Why does she trouble herself about me, then? 


CaPTain and FRANK appear at Hotel door, CAPTAIN 
points the groupe out to him, and seems to give di- 
rections ; they then retire again into the Hotel. 


Well, well; are we to go, or are we to stay? Just now, 
you were expiring to get into the fresh air, and here we 
are, loitering our time in the street. 

Soph. [Aside.| I can’t see him. [Aloud.] No, we'll 
go in again. 

Perk, Nay, give me your arm: ‘twill be a delightful 
evening. 

Soph. I don’t think so. It looks for rain. 

Perk. Pooh! pooh! fancy. 

Soph. I'm very cold. 


Frank enters from Hotel, 


Frank. [Speaking into House.|] No, sir, 1 will not 
carry the letter. I'll not undertake a eommission 
which goes against my conscience. 

Perk. Who does that fellow belong to, I wonder? 

Frank. You may discharge me, sir; but I say again, 
i will never consent to deceive Mr. Perkins. 

Perk. What does he say? surely he mentioned my 
naine! Til listen. 
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Soph. (Aside.] I must be on my guard. This is 
some new scheme of Welford’s. 

Frank. Mr. Perkins, according to report, is a very 
worthy gentleman. 

Perk, There’s no doubt of that. 

Frank, Celebrated in every lin see for his kind- 
ness, liberality, and gentlemanly behaviour. 

Perk. Upon my word, this is a very clever-spoken 
young man. 

Soph. Well, I can’t understand a word of it, yet. 

Frank. And I would advise you not to affront him, 
ir. [Comes out, and is going up. 

Perk. [To Frank.] My friend! 

Frank. Sir, to you. 

Perk. I thought just now, that | heard you mention 
the name of Mr. Perkins. 

Frank. Yes, sir, and I believe him to be a very 
worthy gentleman. { Makes signs to Sopnia. 

Soph. { Aside.| What does the fellow mean? 

Perk. Well, he is before you. I am Mr. Perkins. 

Frank. Is it possible? (Making signs to Soputia.: 

Soph. ( Aside.| He is making signs to me. 

Frank. Ah, sir, that eye of yours informs me, that 
you are up to every thing. I'm sure of it—’twould be 
madness to attempt deception on you. My master, sir, 
captain Welford, is in love with your ward there. 

: [ Making signs again. 

Perk. In love with my ward, say you? Sophy, go in 
a little while. Speak lower 

Frank. Yes, sir. { Aside.| She won't understand me. 
[Alowd.] He charged me to deliver a letter to her. 
| Drawing one from his pocket, and showing it secretly 
to Sopuia.] But my principles, my honour, forbade 
such rascality. 

Perk. But what is that I see in your hand ? 

Frank. In my hand, sir. Oh no, sir. [Showing his 
left hand.| That’s a cut, sir. 

Perk. No, no; I mean the other hand. [Snatching 
the letter. ] 

Frank, Oh, that’s what I was going to show you; 
it’s the letter I was talking to you about. What a 
piercing eye you have! Yes, sir, | kept it back, that I 
might deliver it into your own respected hands. Read 
it, sir, read it. Twill unravel a deep-laid scheme. 


[ Winking to Sopura. 
Perk. No doubt of it. 
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Soph. Would you open a letter addressed to me ? 

Frank. (Crosses to c.| To be sure, madam. I[sn’t 
the gentleman your guardian? [Apart to her.] Mum! 
depend on me. 

Perk. {Reads.| ‘lam a silly blockhead, without a 
‘spark of wit, honour, or generosity, aud incapable of 
‘a lasting attachment: my only aim is to get you from 
‘your guardian’s protection, and then abandon ‘you.’ 
Ha! ha! ha! do youcall this a love-letter 2? This is 
very much to the purpose. Ha! ha! ha! 

Frank. So it seems, sir. Ha! ha! ha! very much 
to the purpose. [They both laugh: he takes the letler 
from PERKINS, and gives it to Sopnura.} Here, miss ; 
you may safely read it. There’s no danger in such 
letters as these. Do you think there is, sir? 

4 Perk. No, no; but let me finish it, though, before she 
as it. 

Frank. Pooh! what is there to be afraid of? Read, 
miss, read: you'll like the style,—won’t she, sir? 

[Winking at Perkins. 

Perk. (Doubtingly.] Ha! ha! 

Soph. | Reads.) um—um—‘ from your guardian’s 
* protection, and then abandon you.’ | 

Perk. and Frank. Ha! ha! ha! 

Frank. Go on, miss. 

Soph. [Reads.] ‘'This is the character old Perkins 
‘has given youof me; [Reads quicker} but, believe. 
me, ’tis false.’ 

Perk. Hollo! give me the letter ! 

Soph. ‘ Since the day, when I first had the happiness 
‘ of meeting you in the Park.’— 

Frank. [Hinders him from taking the letter.) Did 
you ever see such impudence, Mr. Perkin 

Soph. ‘1 have felt the most tender attachment for 
* you, and, spite of your watchful and silly old guardian, 
‘will contrive to have an interview with you this 
‘evening. Your ardent admirer, Welford.’ 

Perk. Will he so ?—a deep-laid scheme! why it’s a 
diabolical plot, and conspiracy! ’tis horrible. [Crosses 
to Soputia.] fT insist upon having that insolent paper. 

Frank. Yes, miss, now you have read the audacious 
libel, return it to your abused guardian. , 

Soph. Well, sir, you are welcome to it; but, for 
your comfort, permit me to inform you, that Captain 
Welford is already in possession of my heart, and shall 

B 
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have my hand the moment I become of age, if [ should 
not obtain your consent previous. 

Pcr. That you shall never have. [Snatching the 
letter, and tearing it to pieces.| Oh, you little serpent! 
cursed scrawl !—but Ill disappoint you. You go no 
more to the Park, to meet your Celadon, and thank him 
over my shoulder for the avowal of his sentiments.— 
No more winks and blinks, and corner squints.— No, 
no ; I'll place you under the charge of Dorothy Styles, 
and go alone to the Park, and hear what he’ll say to 
me. 

Frunk. Oh, Mr. Perkins ! who could have foreseen 
this ? L almost wish l had broken my neck before 1 had 
led you into such an error: but l assure you, it was 
done with the best intentions ! 

Per. 1 believe it. Come, follow me in, you little 
vixen. [To Frawnk.] You, wait here: [TH be back in 
half an hour, and try to do something for you. You 
don’t mind waiting in the street, 1 suppose ? 

Frank. Oh, not at all. Where can | go elsewhere, 
sir? After my refusal to deliver his letter, the Captain 
will never consent to receive me any more. 

Per. [Tv Sopuia.] Come in, I say. 

Soph. Well, you may say or do whatever you like ; 
but you shall never compel me to do what I don’t like. 

Per. We'll see that. [Exit with her into House, i. 

[FRANK goes to the door of the Hotel, r. 

Frank, Captain Welford !—Captain Welford ! 


Enter Captain from the Holel, r. 


Courage, sir, and all will be well: I have seen miss 
Fielding— 

Capt. And my letter 7— 

Frank. (Showing him the fragments.| Is there ! 

Cupt. Eh! torn! 

Frank. Yes! by old Perkins! 

Capt. Confusion ! 

Frank. But miss Fielding has read it, and acknow- 
ledges that she loves you. 

Capt. I fear you are deceiving me. 

Frank. Oh fie, sir! I never suffer a lie to pass my 
lips. But not a moment is to be lost: the old man is 
going tu the Park alone: you must hasten there—meet, 
and detain him, while I remain here and attack the old 
governess. She is watchful and surly ; but the glory 
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will be greater when she is subdued, or brought over 
to our interests. A little well-timed flattery —— 

Capt. | trust to you implicitly ; and here, take this 
as an encouragement. 

Frank, Oh fie, sir! would you bribe me? But they 
are coming out! Away, sir. I'll return your purse 
some other time —[ Aside |—when it is empty. 

[Captain hurries off, %.U. E., and FRANK con- 
ceals himself. 


Enter Perkins and Dorotruy Styues from the 
House, uw. 


Per. Now, mind, Dorothy ; lock the gate after me, 
and see you keep a watchful eye over Sophia till I re- 
turn, which won’t belong. Marry him, in spite of me, 
will she! I’m not to be duped so easily. 

Dor. Never doubt my vigilance, sir: I know my duty 
too well to be enticed away from it by the fair pro- 
mises of all the lovers in Christendom. 

[£zit into House, v. 
[PERKINS goes off, R —FRANK runs over lo House, 
L., and rings the bell. 

Dor. [ Within, in an angry tone.| Who’s there ? 

Frank. ts Mr. Perkins at home? 

Dor. [Surly.] No: he’s out. 

Frank, Is there a sweet-tempered lady within. called 
miss Dorothy Styles, and can I have the honour of 
speaking to her ? 

Dor. (Opening the door.| That’s I—I am Dorothy 
Styles! What's your business with me, friend? 

Frank, 1—that is—you—[ Languishingly.] Ah, miss 
Dorothy Styles! dare I address you in favour of a 
young man who lost his heart one day in the Park when 
he met you in company with miss Fielding ? 

Dor. [Aside.] ‘Tis as I expected. ‘This is an emis- 
sary of the Captain's! He is sent to cajole me.— 
[Aloud.| And is it to me you dare make this avowal? 

Frank. In Heaven’s name don’t squall so loud! 

Dor. Not squall! when you are trying to corrupt— 
seduce me? 

Frank. Iseduce you! O fie! 

Dor. To make me a party in such scandalous beha- 
yiour ! 

— Frank. Will you listen to me? 
Dor. No: I’ve listened too Jong already. Mr. Per- 
kins shall know all. ‘ 
B 
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Frank. You surely can‘t be so cruel ! 

Dor. Vl) expose you as an infamous traitor, who has 
attempted to impose upon my innocence and inex- 
perience. | 

Frank. [ Taking her hand.) Permit me only to—— 

Dor. [Screams.| At! begone instantly, or 

Frank. I tell you, you are deceived. Miss F. is not 
the magnet of attraction—it is yourself! Mirror of per- 
fection, you are the lady in question ! 

Dor. | Confused.) 1! 

Frank. Yes! it is you whom he loves, whom he 
adores ; and it is at your feet he wishes to throw him- 
self! Now the murder’s out, and if you will tell Mr 
Perkins, I can’t hinder you. 

Dor. Ot! that’s a different matter. Why didn’t 
you tell me this sooner ? 

Frank. And he means to carry you off. 

Dor. Delightful! Horrible, I mean. But tell me— 
is the young man amiable, sober, moral, and of an in- 
teresting figure ? 

Frank. He is every thing your heart can wish; but 
it belongs not to me to say more. Judge for yourself— 
it is—myself ! | | 

Dor. You! a miserable, half-starved footman ! Dare 
to aspire to my hand !—[ Passionately.) Did ever any 
body hear of such effrontery ? 

Frank. ({ Aside.] Here’s a pretty turn up! But, my 
dear lady, will you hear me? 

Dor. No!—An out-of-elbowed varlet, without 
penny in his pocket, to make love to me, the tried 
friend and confidante of Mr. Perkins ?—the governess 
of——____ 
Frank. [Bawls.| Will you hear? I am not making 
love to you. 

Dor. Who is, then? 

Frank. I was merely saying, I am the person who 
will present you to him! He is a captain, and would be 
an alliance for a nobleman’s daughter. 

Dor. A captain! and where has he seen me? 

Frank. In the Park, as | said before. 

Dor. [ Rising.) Surely you can’t mean Captain 
Welford? 

Frank. The same. 

Dor. (Smirking.] Dear me! I have noticed him. 
He is a very good-looking young man. And he would 
pay his addresses to me! How have I been mistaken! 
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I always thought it was Sophia he was admiring. This 
is very singular! for, would you believe it, this is the 
first gentleman who has declared his love for me these 
fifteen years. 

Frank. ({Aside.|] (don’t doubt it—and twenty more 
at the back of then. 

Dor. Well, young man, and what does he say? 

Frank. Requests the happiness of speaking to you 
for a few moments— his life depends on it. 

Dor. Exquisite sensibility! And where is he? 

Frank, Close by, Ul bring him here, if you will 
permit me. 

Dor. (Affectedly.| How I tremble! But you will 
not leave us alone ? 

Frank. Not if you request to the contrary. Shall I 
introduce him? 

Dor. Not till night. At eight o’clock, this evening, 
I will be ready to receive him in the garden; but will 
you come in and have a little refreshment ? 

Frank. Why, I don’t care if 1 do.—[Aside.J—I shall 
be able to reconnoitre. Huzza! the garrison capitu- 
Jates. We shall soon take possession. 

[Hxeunt, with much ceremony into house, i 


Enter ANTONY; UL. 


Ant. To a certainty, I must have been born under an 
anlucky planet, for nothing succeeds that I undertake. 
Ihave been thumped and bumped about, in the Captain’s 
service, till my shoulders are as mottled as those of a 
magpie ; and now, after all, he has got hold of a fellow 
who threatens soon to turn the house inside out. [The 
door opens of PERKINS’S house, 1.) Why, there’s the 
rascal coming out of Old Perkins’s house! Well, where 
he can find his impudence T haven’t the smallest idea. 

[Frank enters from house, L. 

Frank. What are you doing there, Tony ? 

Ant. What’s that to you ? . 

Frank. You might find something ‘better to do, I 
should think, than watching me, when your master re- 
quircs your presence elsewhere. 

Ant. Yow ll swear! Yes, I don’t doubt you'll swear 
any thing to get yourself into my place. 

Frank. I know how to make myself useful as well as 
ornamental, and to combine enterprise, zeal, and acti- 
vity with discretion. Besides, my figure and appear- 
ance are so superior to yours! 

Bo} 
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Ant. Figure! Come, damn it, thats a good one. 
You don’t mean to say that you are more sightly than T 
am ? : 

Frank. You! Ha! ha! ha! My dear Tony, don’t 
be conceited. You are very well for an errand-boy. 

Ant. An errand-boy ! | 

Frank. And scarcely that; for you're always making 
mistakes. There’s no good can come of any thing 
you’ve a hand in. 

Ant. That’s ’cause I’m bothered so: there’s always 
some fool or other bawling out. 


CapTrain WELFORD enters from the back. 


Capt. Frank ! 

Ant. There, there’s the Captain calling you. You’ll 
catch it for being out of the way. 

Capt. (c.) Is that Antony? You lazy knave! where 
have you been loitering all the morning ? 

Ant. Flaca There he goes! I shall bear all the 
blame, though he is more in fault than me.—[ Aloud. ]-— 
Sir, I’ve been about your business. 

Capt. Well, and what did the colonel say to my 
note ? 

Ant. Must I tell you, sir? 

Capt. Of course. 

Ant. The truth? 

Capt. [Impatient.| Yes, yes: if you teli me a lie, 
1’) cut your throat. 

Ant. Well, don’t be in a passion, for your colonel 
showed enough of that. He says, that since you can’t 
find any thing better to do than provoke your brother 
officers to duels, he shall put you on guard for fifteen 
days. 

Capt. You've been making some blunder again. Who 
told him of the duel ? 

int. Your letter. 

Capt. It was an invitation to a ball this evening. 

Ant. You mistake, sir. It was an answer to a chal- 
lenge to meet captain Cameron at Chalk-Farm, with 
pistols. 

Capt. What? 

Ant. It’s true, sir he read it ~loud, and I didn’t lose 
a word. 

Capt. Had you the impudence to listen, then ? 

Ant. | beg your pardon, sir; but it was ye-r own 
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fault. If you had told me what was in the billet, this 
would not have happened. 

Frank. Why, you illiterate booby! the gentleman 
might as well have sent an open letter, as told you the 
contents. Yowa servant !—TI blush for you. 

Capt. Was there ever such a confounded blunder ? 
Well, and the other letter 7—I suppose you have not 
delivered it. 

Ant. Oh, there’s no blunder in that, sir. I gave it 
into the gentleman’s own hand, myself, and he seemed 
very much astonished to find that you had invited him 
to a ball. 

Capt. I believe so. He expected an answer to a 
challenge which he sent me, thinking I was his rival with 
the young widow Canter. Well, and what did he say ? 

Ant. Say, sir! must I tell you what he said? 

Capt. If you don’t answer me as you ought, you 
scoundrel ! I'll murder you. 

Ant. Hold, sir—pray—he said—— 

Capt. Well, what did he say ? 

Ant. He said you was a coward. 

Capt. Coward! Confusion !—but I'll send to him 
instantly. You infernal rascal! this is all your doings. 

Frank. 1 wish [had been in the way, sir; this would 
not have happened then. 

Ant. [ Aside.| Oh, bother! 

Frank. But I have been employed in your service 
otherwise, and have been successful beyond my hopes ; 
and miss Fielding will write to you in about an hour. 

Capt. Thanks! thanks! 

[ Puts his hand into his pocket. 

Ant. There, now, he’s going to be paid for his job. 

Capt. My dear Frank! how shall 1] reward your ser- 
vices ? 

Frank. Believe me, sir 

Ant. [Aside.] Hypocrite ! 

Capt. Receive this, as a further proof of my grati- 
tude. [ Gives him two guineas. 

Ant. [Aside.] There! 1 said so. 

Frank. [Appearing to refuse them.| Oh, sir! I’m 
ashamed 

Ant, ([Aside.] Oh, ay, mighty conscientious !—How 

,greedy he looks at them! 

Capt. Take them, I beg. 

Ant. [Aside.| If he had offered them to me, how 
modest I should have looked ! 
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Capt. This is but a trifle to what I intend to do for 
you. 

Ant. Curse him! I wish I could do for him. 

Capt. We must now set about repairing the mistakes 
of that stupid rascal, Antony.—-Go to gaptain Cameron’s 
hotel, and tell him of the blunder. "Say that I shall 
meet him at the time appointed. I will away to the 
colonel, and apologise for this booby’s stupidity.— 
[Pushes ANTONY aside.|—Get out of the way, yeu 
confounded fool ! [ Krit, r. 

Frank, [Clinking the tivo guineas, so that ANTONY 
may observe them.| When will you merit such a re- 
compense ? 

Ant. It’s money easily earnt. 

Frank. Well, good bye. [Crosses to L.| I have busi- 
ness of importance to transact. [Consequentially. | 

Ant. ({ Aside.| 1 should like to get a share of those 
two guineas. [4loud to Frank, who is going away. | 
{I say, Frank. Harkye!— 

Frank. [{ Carelessly.| Well, what do you want? 

Ant. Don’t you feel any thing here? [his heart]— 
no remorse—no wejght upon your conscience ? 

Frank. No weight at all, except in my pocket. 

Ant. No compunction ? 

Frank. Compunction! and why, pray ? 

Ant. Don’t you think it would be but just, as I bear 
all the abuse, that I should, at least, go halves in the 
profits ? 

Frank. Oh, you want one of my guineas ! 

Ant. You've guessed it. 

Frank. Why, you certainly have had more than 
double your share of kicks; and—[puts his hand in his 
pocket, ANTONY holds his hand out to reeeire the 
money. |— 

Ant. You're a downright honest fellow, Mr. Francis ; 
and this action has gained my esteem for ever. 

Frank. lm obliged to you. 

Ant. No, no: I’m obliged to you, and I shall not 
forget your generosity, be assured. 

Frank, Well, then—[ Takes the two guineas out of 
his right hand pocket ; but, instead of giving them to 
him, he puts them in his left hand, and then into his 
left hand pocket. ANTONY is confounded.|—you shal! 
keep my share of the kicks, and I'll keep your share of 
the money : so we’re equal.—[ Touches ANTONY’S fore- 
head. |\—Soft! soft! [ Exit, x. 
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Ant, [ Solus. ] Soft, eh?—Well, we'll see that. Let 
me consider. What shallido? I’ll take a lesson out 
of his book—make myself useful, and get into favour 
again. Isn’t it diabolical that he should get paid so 
well, for doing nothing more than his duty, while I get 
nothing but bump¥# for my pains 7—[ Reflects. ]—I have 
it! the thought is excellent. L’ll see miss Sophia, ob- 
tain the letter she promised to send the Captain by 
Frank, and for once cheat him out of his perquisites. 
What will he také me to be then? not soft, I’m sure! 
So [ll go and——surely that is the lady at the win- 
dow. Now, fortune, assist me.—[Sopuia appears at 
the window. |—Hem! hem! 

Soph. Ah, is it you, Antony? Is your master re- 
turned yet? 

Ant, Yes, ma’am, and is just gone out again, to apo- 
logise to his colonel. 

Soph. Apologise! What for? 

Ant. I don’t know whether I should tell you, madam. 

Soph. And why not? | 

Ant. Because there’s a lady in question. 

Soph. A lady! Antony, tell me all about it: I in- 
sist upon knowing. 

Ant, (Aside.| Hold hard, Antony ; don’t make a fool 
of yourself this time. Well, then, ma’am, it’s about a 
duel he is going to tight for a widow lady 

Soph. A widow lady! 

Ant. Yes, ma’am, of the name of Canter 

Soph. Canter! Is she handsome ? 

Ant. Very. 

Soph. Rich ? 

Ant, Uncommonly—that’s all I know about it: but, 
I had almost forgot—you promised to send a letter to 
my master, in the course of half an hour, and, if you 
will permit me to be the bearer of it—— 

Sophia, [Aside.] The monster !—This is a lucky 
opportunity to tell him my mind.—T[ Aloud. |—Wait a 
few moments, Antony, and I will drop it down to you. 

Ant. J say, miss 

Soph. Well? 

Ant, Put plenty of hearts and darts, and loves and 
doves, and so forth, into it 

Soph. Oh, nonsense! 

Ant, [ Aside.| I’m in great hopes I’ve done it at last 
—{Walks about, rubbing his hands.]—Now I must tell 
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him I have had a devilish hard job, in the first place, to 

get into the house, then, to bribe the governess, and— 

[A Livery Servant enters, u., and taps him on the 
shoulder. 

Serv. I say, my lad. 

Ant. My lad! You’re very familiar. 

Serv. Is your master at home ? 

Ant. No. 

Serv. I’m sorry for it. 

Ant, What do you want with him ? 

Serv. I have a letter for him from Mrs, Canter, who 
desired me to give it into his own hands. 

Ant. [Takes it.} Very well. I'll give it him. 

Serv. May I depend upon you? 

Ant. To be sure :—a’n’t I his servant ? 

Serv. And the answer ?— 

Ant, Oh,I will take that. 

Serv, Good day. 

Ant, Pleasant journey.—[Ezit Servant, t.]—Oh 
ho! I begin to smell a rat: the captain’s a killer, I find, 
among the women—two strings to his bow. Business 
increases. That’s one—I wonder how long I must wait 
for the other. 

Soph. (At the window.] Antony, here is the letter. 
Ahoy will not fail to give it your master when you see 
him? 
4nt. Certainly not: I should be a fool if I did. 


DororuHy appears at the window. 


Dor. Heyday! here's pretty goings on!—Miss 
Fielding, I wonder you don’t sink with confusion at 
being found in such a situation. Go away from the 
window, [I insist. {Shuts down the window. 

Ant. Egad! 1 just got the letter in time. Well, [’m 
in luck’s way at last. Two letters in one day! I hope 
that ‘Il do! If my master pays me as well as he pays 
Frank, I shall be too rich, and sha’n’t know what to do 
with my money! Ah, these darling letters! Who 
would believe, that such little slips of paper would 
give such pleasure, and be paid so dear for? Well, 
now I hope I shall get into favonr again.—I’ll in, and 
wait forthe Captain. [Turns round, and runs against 
Ais master, rR. Frank also enters, L. | 

Frank. Here's that blundering rascal again. 

Ant. Blundering rascal! Don’t be too sure of that. 
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1 beg pardon, sir; but I’m so pleased, that I am half 
drunk with joy. 

Frank. Half drunk with joy! You're quite drunk 
with liquor, you sot you. 

Ant. Am 1?7—[To Captain.]|—Do you see this let- 
ter, sir ?—[ Pompously. | 

Capt. Well! 

Ant, [Gives it.| Read, read! I reckon upon -your 
gcnerosity.—[ Aside. |—I7ll give him the other when he 
has paid me for that. 

Capt. [Reads.\ ‘ Although it is against the rules of 
‘iny sex, to acknowledge a passion which your merit 
‘ has inspired, yet Charming ! 

Frank. { Aside.) The rascal has undermined me, and 
got the answer from Sophia. 

_ Capt. [Reads.|] ‘Yet, my feelings urge me to con- 
‘ fess, that you are the only person in the world to whom 
‘ 1 could wish to be allied.’ 

Frank. {Aside.}| How the deuce did he get that 
letter ? 

Capt. [Reads.| ‘ Believe me, nothing shall ever 
‘alter my sentiments towards you—’ Admirable! 

Ant. (Aside, rubbing his hands.| Now for the pay- 
ment 

Capt. [Reads.] ‘And J shall esteem myself the hap- 
‘ piest of women, if my tenderness for you should meet 
*areturn, Elizabeth Canter!’ [In a passion.] Canter! 

Ant. [Approaching him, laughing.| Well, sir, is it 
a love-story? I hupe you will come down handsomely 
for it. 

Capt. [Knocks him down.] Take that, fool ! 

Frank. You’ve come down handsomely for it, at any 
rate, 

Ant. Hollo! what the devil !—here’s postage! I'd 
rather that letter had been Frank’d. 

Frank. Um very much obliged to you. 

Capt. Curse you! I’ve a great mind to murder you. 

Ant. I think it would be a proof of a littke mind, to 
lay violent hands upon an innocent creature like me. 
Well, well; I never before saw a gentleman in such a 
passion, because a pretty woman wrote that she loved 
him! You are very difficult to please, sir. 

Capt. Miserable wretch! who gave you that letter? 

Ant. A messenger from the widow Canter, in the next 
street; but he may come for the answer himself, for 
Ili be shot if I have any more to do with it. 
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Capt. No doubt it’s owing to some infernal blunder 
of this rascal, that has occasioned the error of my 
friend Cameron, who believes me to be his rival. 

Ant. [ Aside. Now for itagain! [Aloud.] Sir! 

Frank, How! dare you speak to your master again ? 

Capt. Get out of my sight ! 

Ant. Listen to me, sir. I see very plainly that I 
have done wrong. But you will pardon me, if] present 
to you another letter—so tender—so moving !—there— 
you'll know the signature. °’Tis from Miss Sophia :— 
you expected it. | 

Capt. A letter from Sophia ! 

Ant. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Why the deuce didn’t you give it sooner? 

Ant. I kept this fora settler! Here it is! Shall I 
be paid for this like the other ? 

Capt. No—no—reckon upon my gratitude. [Opens 
the letter, and sees the signature.| ‘ Sophia Fielding !’ 

tis from her! Oh, happiness ! 

Frank. [ Aside.] How the devil did he get it in so 
short a time? 

Ant. [Aside.|] I shall lose nothing in the long run: 
he will pay me two for one. 

Capt. {Reads.| ‘ Perfidious man.’ 

Ant. Why, he don’t seem pleased with this. 

Capt. (Reads.| ‘1 find that I was mistaken, in be- 
lieving your sincerity —’ 

Frank. (Aside.] <A pleasant love-letter !— 


[ The Captain looks at ANTONY, 


Ant. (Aside.| Oh, it’s all right: read on. (Crosses. ] 

Capt. [Reads.| ‘ You swore to love me, and at the 
same time were paying court to another; but the widow 
Canter is handsome and rich: this you cannot deny, as [ 
had it from your own servant Antony.’ 

Frank. (Crosses behind to R.| Confidential servant ! 

Capt. [Reads.| ‘Adieu, most vile of men! never 
let me see you again. Sophia Fielding.’ Now, you 
damned rascal, [ANTONY goes on his knees ; the Cap- 
TAIN collars him] was it not enough, that you should 
make a fool of yourself, but you must ruin me in the 
esteem of my Sophia? 

ral Well, it was done with the best intentions. 

Cap But your death shall give me satisfaction, 
pees his sword. | 

Frank, Put him out of his misery, sir. 
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Ant. Oh Lord! Indeed, I am not worth the trouble 
of killing, sir. 

Capt. Heis right, 1 will not soil my sword to chas- 
tise such a driveller.—[ Zo AnTony.|—Go, get your 
things together, and never let me see your ugly face 
again. [Exit into the Hotel, Rr. 

Ant. Oh Lord! oh Lord !—I wish some one would be 
good enough to throw me into the canal. 

Frank. Did you hear your master speak, sirrah ?— 
‘you’re never to let him see your ugly face again. 

Ant. Ah, rascal! you are rejoiced in my downfall; 
but Heaven will punish you. However, Ill go and ask 
the Captain to let me have one more trial. [ Crosses. 

Frank. "Tis useless moving for anew trial, sirrah. 
There is no upper court to appeal to, here: therefore, 
the sentence must be put in execution; you must be 
turned off. [Lays hold of his collar, and spins him 
round, then goes into Hotel. | 


END OF ACT 


ACT Il. 


SCENE 1.— Tae same as in Act I. 


Entcr Frank and Mr. PERKINS, R. U. E. 


Frank. You have seen him, then, sir? 

Per. As plain as I see you; and I remembered him 
directly. T have noticed him in the Park several times, 
Ha! ha! ha! You can have no idea how foolish he 
looked when he saw me alone. 

Frank. No doubt. 

Per. But, would you believe it? he had the 
effrontery to smile in my face, and lift his hat to me. 

Frank. Lift his hat to you, Mr. Perkins? 

Per, But I cut him, and walked away. 

Frank. V\\ wager he followed you. 

Per. l went on a short distance—sat down, and tak- 

Cc 
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ing my spectacles from my pocket, pulled out a news- 
paper, and began to read—felt a tap on my shoulder— 
there was my gentleman by my side. 

Frank. Did he carry his audacity so far? - 

Per. ‘ Well, Mr. Perkins,’ says he, ‘ what news?’ 
I could no longer contain myself—I arose furiously—— 

Frank. ‘1 think I see you. 

Per. I must have looked terrible. ‘ News!’ said I; 
crumpling the paper, and cramming it into my pocket— 
‘News! You will have bad news soon, if you don’t re- 
nounce your intentions towards my ward!’ So saying, 
I cast a withering look upon him, turn’d on my heel, and 
left him to ponder on my words. 

Frank. Well, sir, I have not been idle in your abe 
sence. I have strange news to tell you. You have a 
snake in your house, 

Per. A snake! 

Frank. Yes, a viper! a rattle-snake! basking in your 
favour, and stinging you in the tenderest part. 1 can- 
not conceal it—it must out:—It Is your ward’s go- 
verness—— 

Per. What, Dorothy Styles? 

Frank. Dorothy, Tabitha, or whatever you will—it 
is the old governess. You don’t keep two old women, 
I suppose ? 

Per. And who told you all this ? 

Frank. Told! 1 found it out myself:—facts, Mr. 
Perkins, facts! Your rival, the Captain, has her in 
pay—and she is to assist him in getting your ward away 
from your house! . 

Per. My good friend! how shall 1 repay your kind- 
ness? Let me see [ Feels his pockets. 

Frank. Oh, sir! I would refuse your bounty had I 
not a wife and familty to provide for: but will you be 
guided by me? 

Per. I will. 

Frank. Do you still keep in mind to marry your 
ward? 

Per. Assuredly. 

Frank. Go to the solicitor, and prepare the marriage- 
settlement. 

Per. "Tis already done. 

Frank. Done! 

Per. The writings are drawn up, and I only wait 
a Pi first favourable opportunity which presents it- 
self. 
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Frank, ’Twill soon arrive.—Where does the soli- 
citor live? 

Per. In the next street. 

Frank. Excellent! He must assist us in a project 1 
have in mind—you must bring him here! 

Per, Why can't you come with me ? 

Frank No,no; I must keep watch on the old wo- 
man’s movements. 

Per. I believe you are right. Well, I'll not be long 

[ Exit, R. v. F, 


Enter CAPTAIN, R. 


Capt. Well, Frank, I followed your directions. I 
have seen old Perkins. 

Frank. I know all about it, sir. 

Capt. 1 have also had an interview with Sophia, and 
explained all: she has forgiven me, and we are better 
friends than ever—but what news have you brought? 

Frank. Every thing is as I could wish. Mrs. Canter 
detests you. 

Capt. How the deuce did you effect this wonderful 
change ? [ANTONY comes from the Hotel. 

Ant. O, ho! Frank is with him. I'll make bold to listen. 

Frank. First, I told her that you wished to marry 
her; but it was only to repair some heavy losses at the 
gaming-table. 

Capt. Well, and then— 

Frank. I swore that you was whimsical, fantastical, 
difficult to please, and extremely jealous. When you 
gave way to passion, you spared neither friend nor foe ; 
and that more than a dozen unhappy creatures had 
fallen victims to your blind fury. 

Capt. Better and better. Go on! 

Frank, At last, having enumerated so many of your 
bad qualities, I mentioned one which I thought would 
settle the business. I told her you were so overbur- 
thened with debt, and pressed by your creditors, that 
you were constantly in fear; and that unless they were 
soon paid, you must go to prison. 

Capt. Bravo! 

Frank. Judge of my surprise, when she exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes—‘ Poor young man! sincerely | 
pity him. Is he so much in debt? Willingly would 1 
sacrifice my fortune to release him !’—‘ Ah! madam!’ 
said I, ‘ I truly feel for the woman who, listening to 
his perfidious and seducing discourse, consents to unile 
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her destiny with his: the most dreadful misery will be 
her lot!’—‘ They have nothing to fear, who are united 
by the bonds of love,’ replied she, hastily. ‘1 will 
strive to reclaim him, by rendering his home desirable.’ 
Well, sir, seeing that she wouldn't give ground, I 
changed my mode of attack, and putting on a sorrowful 
air, I told her, (after having exturted a promise of 
strict secresy from her), that at the same moment you 
were entering the path of matrimony with her, you had 
a dozen other women under your protection ! 

Ant. [ Aside.] The women will settle his business, or 
the deuce is in it. 

Capt. [Bursts into a laugh.| Ha! ha! ha! Well? 

Frank. The blow of a thunderbolt is not more 
prompt. Ina moment, her tears were dried up, and 
her eyes shot lightning—‘ The monster!’ cried she ; 
‘*tis over. Frank, tell your master that I hate him! 
that I will never more speak to him!’ ‘ But, permit 
me,’ said I—‘ Go,’ says she,—‘ to-morrow I shall be 
another's.” As she said this, she bounced out of the 
room; and I ran off immediately, to tell you the good 
news. 

Ant. [Aside.] Good news ! 

Capt. Give me your hand, my dear Frank. 

Ant. [ Aside.) Why he’s shaking hands with him! 

Frank. Oh, sir, this is too much honour ! 

Capt. You love reward better. Is it not so? 

Frank. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Capt. But you thought it. Well, never fear! you shall 
be well recompensed before the day is out. 

Frank. Well, sir; you have no time to spare— ’tis 
near the hour the old woman is to meet you. Do not 
forget your lesson. You must make love to her in 
such a manner, that the old man (who will be listening 
behind) must fancy she is conniving at the elopement of 
his ward. Speak of the carrying off, and be sure you 
paint the dowager's treachery in strong colours. 

Capt. And in the mean time, here are five guineas 
for-— : 

Frank. [Taking them.] For me; thankye, sir— 

Capt. No, for Antony: they are his wages—see him 
paid immediately, and discharged, or we shall be 
pestered with more of his blunders. [Erit into Hotel, r. 

Frank. He has been paid well enough as it is. Pil 
put them into the savings-bank. ([E£zit into Hotel, R. 
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- ANTONY comes fornard. 


Ant. Is it possible now, that the captain should re- 
ward Frank for speaking ill of him to Miss Fielding ? 
Oue would suppose he wished to break off the match ! 
I'll be cursed if I don’t think I’ve hit it at last—[ The 
window opens, L.]|—but the window opens! ’tis she 
herself! Perhaps she wants to ask me about what 
Frank has been saying to her. [ll confirm it. 

Soph. Antony, come here! You have been with 
Captain Welford some time, have you not ? 

Ant. About two years, madam, 

Soph. I respect a good servant, and beg you'll accept 
this trifle as a mark of my esteem—[ Dropping a crown- 
piece.\| 1 was sorry to hear you were treated so 
roughly this morning upon my account. 

Ant. I can’t say 1 was much pleased with it myself. 
{ Aside.| Now’s the time for me to make up for my 
blunder. I can’t go wrong if I repeat the same words. 
Ah, madam! [ Night comes on. 

Soph. Well ? 

Ant. Your generosity, your noble generosity, obliges 
me to confess that my master is not a man to be trusted. 

Soph. Ha! 

Ant. He has dissipated all his fortune at play, and 
wishes to marry you to repair his losses. 

Soph. { Aside.| 1 don’t wonder now at his great haste 
to elope! Well, my friend 

Ant. Nay, more, ma’am! he is whimsical, fantastical, 
difficult to please, and jealous as old Scratch ! [ Aside. | 
Those were Frank’s very words. 

Soph. Go on. 

Ant. I dare not tell you any more, miss. 

Soph. Oh, tell me all! 

Ant. Well, then, miss, if you will have it: You are 
not the only lady he has deceived—he has at this present 
moment about twenty others on his books. 

Soph. Horrible! . 

Ant. {| Aside.| That’s. word for word: so there can 
be no blunder. 

Soph. What a precipice have I escaped 

Ant. I believe you have, indeed. [Aside.] Vve done 
it now, Ithink. [Sees the Captain coming out from 
Hotel, x.] Excuse me, ma’am, for a moment. 

: { Retires. 

Japt. Ha! Sophia, I have Just come d-propos to tell 
you-—— 
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Ant, [Aside.] That he'll have nothing more to do 
with her, I suppose. 

Soph. [{ can dispense with your company, sir. And 
I have to thank that young man for opening my eyes to 
your character. [ Shuts down the window. 

Ant. Yes, sir, I’ve told the lady all. 

Capt. What do you mean? Explain yourself! 

Ant. [Low to CaptTarin.| Vl tell you: To oblige you, 
and break off this marriage effectually, which seems to 
displease you so, I have repeated word for word to the 
young lady all that Frank told her a little time ago. 

Capt. What—what did you tell her ? 

Ant. Why, that you were a gamester, in debt, and 
had twenty ladies under your protection. { Chuckling. } 
So, I think l’ve done your business in style for you this 
time. 

Capt. [Collars him.] Dirt! rubbish! you shall no 
more escape me ! 

Ant. [Breaking from, and dodging him.| Oh, Lord! 
is this my reward ? 


Frank enters from Holel, Rr. 


Frank. What's the matter, sir? 

Capt. Oh, Frank, you see before you the most un- 
happy of men. 

Frank. What has happened ? 

Capt. That rascal Antony overheard you telling me 
the story you had trumped up to the widow, and, to 
oblige me, repeated it all to Sophia this moment, 

Frank. Why didn’t you cut his throat? 

Ant. [ Al the back.] Then it was not to miss Sophia! 
Oh, Lord! what have I done? 

Frank. Of oourse, she was furious. 

Cupt. It was useless attempting to justify myself, 
She wuuldn’t hear me, and slammed down the window ; 
but I'}l carry her off yet, in spite of obstacles. 

Frank. Take my advice, sir: Goin and write a letter 
to her explaining all ; meanwhile, lll seek the old man, 
and keep him in conversation while you are getting her 


sway. 
Capt. My fate is in your hands. _—[ Exit into Hotel. 
[FRANK exit at back, Rr. 
ANTONY comes forward. 
Ant. 1 am convinced this time that the Captain was 


right to be in a passion, and that, without intending it, 
as usual, I have done wrong, 
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PERKINS enters behind, R.U. FE. 


Per. Who is that fellow lurking under my window ?. 
Vl let myself in the back way, and have an eye upon 
him. | Exit behind, L. v. rk. 

Ant. How shall | repair my error? Ihave it! My 
master swore he would carry her off this evening. EF 
will endeavour to see her again—tell her what J said 
were all lies—that my master isin despair, and resolved, 
at all events, to marry her directly. So far, so good,— 
all fair and above-board. She can’t refuse such an 
honourable proposition,—the lovers will settle matters 
in a short time, and be married. I shall be taken into 
favour again, and Frank kicked out. There, now! 
Curse me if a fellow that was soft could have planned 
it so well! Now for it. Miss Sophia! [It is now very 
dark.| Miss Sophia! 

Per. [Opens a window above.| Who calls? 

Ant. 1, miss Sophia; don’t you know me? “tis An- 
tony. 

Per. {Aside.| Antony, the Captain's valet! What 
does he want, I wonder? [ Aloud, and imitating So 
PHIA'S voice.| Antony! 

Ant..Is it you, miss Sophia ? 

Per. Yes. 

Ant. I didn’t remember your voice. Surely you have 
caught cold. 

Per. What do you want with me ? 

Ant. To tell you that all 1 told you about the Captain 
was false—that he is in despair, and iutends to carry 
you off directly,—so be prepared. 

Per. 1 will !—Gunpowder treason and plot! [ Aside. 

Ant. Come, she is sooner pacified than I expected 

Per. [Aside.| The villain! 

Ant. Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help laughing to think how 
old Perkins will stare to-morrow when he finds you are 
gone. 

Per. Ay! ay! 

-Int. Would you have any objection for me to con- 
duct you to my master? 

Per, Certainly not. Vl come down to you. 

[ Retires. 

Ant. Don’t be long. All goes well, and T shall suc- 
ceed, after all. Now for the Captain, to announce this 
good news. [ Rings a bell at the Hotel, rR. Waiter opens 
the door.| Tell Captain Welford I wish to speak with 
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him. Toa certainty he won’t have to wait long, and 
it will be an agreeable surprise. Fate! fate! I defy 
thee now. | 


Enter Captain from Hotel, Rr. 


Capt. Well, scoundrel! are you not afraid to present 
vourself before me again ? 

Ant. Sir, my sorrow at having served you so ill has 
brought me back to you. I was willing at any price to 
obtain your pardon, and regain your friendship. Ihave 
secured miss Fielding for you at last. 

Capt. No jesting, sirrah ! 

Ant, ’Tis true, indeed, sir. She has consented to 
elope with you. 

Capt. Impossible ! , 

Ant. T assure you, sir, it’s truth. [ The door opens, v.} 
Listen now! I have contradicted every thing I said to 
her, and she is ready to hear your justification. 

Capt. If this be true, my good Antony, I forgive you 
all. 

Ant. Ah, youdo, do you! [thought I wasn’t born 
to be always unlucky. [Preceding the Caprain.| Miss 
Sophia, I have brought you my master. 

Capt. Charming Sophia! 

Ant. Is the old one asleep? 

Per. [Coming out, and hitting him on the heud with 
his cane.| Not quite! 

Ant. Oh, Lord! my head! 

[exit Captain into Hotel, R. 

Per. You rascal! 1°] reward you for stealing my 
ward away in my absence. [ Beating him. 


Enter Frank, 8. U.£E., and runs over to PERKINS. 


Frank. What's this? An attack on Mr. Perkins! 
Lend me your cane, sir. You rascal! 
[He beats ANTONY up the Stage, and the Scene 
closes. 


SCENE II.—The Gardens of Mr. Perkins’s House a 
Greenhouse in centre. 
Enter Dorotuy and Sornia, r.—{[ Dark.] 


Doro. 1 tell you, once more, I am worn out with 
fatigue, and must go into the house, or I shall faint. 
Soph. Oh, don’t be alarmed. ‘Take one turn more 
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the fresh air will revive you. Wait here a moment; I 
will bring a garden-chair for you. 

Doro. Ohno! Don’t leave me, for Heaven’s sake! 
I'm all of atremble. [ Aside. ] If she sees him at the 
gate, I am ruined! Come, come, let's go in. © It’s very 
late, and it’s dangerous for two unmarried females to be 
walking i in a garcen by themselves. We might be for- 
cibly carried off, or a thousand other things might 
happen that we know nothing abvut. 

Soph. Yes: or I might be carried off, and you left 
behind. 

Doro. Oh, horrible! 

Soph. Ah! didn’t I catch a glimpse of a man getting 
over the wall? 

Doro. A man! mercy forbid! I should expire with 
fright. T.et us hasten into the house. 

Soph. No: I’m determined, come what will, to see 
who itis, and if it ts a man—— 

Dor. What then? 

Soph, Why then Vil scream till I alarm the neigh 
bourhood. 

Dor. Are you mad? Would you ruin my reputation 
by such an exposure? People would say, he came to 
visit me clandestinely. 

Soph. Never fear, Dorothy—I shall be the victim of 
their suspicions. 

Dor. You! and why so, pray, miss? 

Soph. Because you are too old for a young man to 
risk his neck for, by jumping over a wall ten feet 
high. 

Dor. Upon Wreors miss! You havea pretty way 
of complimenting !—Was there ever such assurance 
seen? So ia, miss, or Vil push you, by keeping you 
a close prisoner for this week. So in. 1 Say. 

{Forces her aff, t. 


Enter FRaNK and PERKINS, R. 


Frank. Did you ever hear such a diabolical scheme 
in your life? But you may depend upon it the old wo- 
.man, as I told you before, is at the bottom of it. So, 
only do as 1 tell you.u—Place yourself in this green- 
house, and you will overhear the whole story. 
Hush !—she comes! In! In! [Kzit, np. in ¥. 


Dororny enters, v. 
Dor. Well, thank heaven, I have succeeded in leav- 
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ing her in her chamber. Dear me, how my little heart 
flutters! "tis something so romantic to meet a lover ina 
garden by moonlight !—Who’s that? [CarTain cn- 
ters, R.| Gracious goodness! I have gone too far to 
recede. 

Capt. (r.) Ah, madam! the votaries of love are gene- 
rally punctual to their appointments. 

Dor. 1 am afraid my giddiness must appear very 
blamable. 

Cupt. Oh say not so!—You have made me the hap- 
piest of men—and the excess of my joy, my grati- 
tude— 

Dor, [ Aside.| How ardent his looks are !—[ Aloud] 
Young man, your sentiments are known to me; and if 
your intentions are pure— 

Capt. They are—they are—’twould be sacrilege to 
doubt my views towards the charming object that I 
adore. | 

Dor. [Aside.] The charming object! What delicacy 
of expression ! - 

Capt. Iam aware you have done much in granting 
this interview; but time presses:—to a love-stricken 
heart like mine, each moment of delay seems an age. 
When, when will you consent to the elopement? 

Frank. Ah !— 

Dor. Dear, dear, you are so pressing! Well, then, 
’tis now quite dark—Mr. Perkins will soon be in bed, 
and in about ten minutes—([ Simpering |—the object—of 
your affection—will throw herself into your arms :— 
but pity my confusion, and spare my wee blushes— 
I trust myself to your honour. B- 

Capt. Do not doubt me—The signal ? 

Dor. The signal! thr@e claps of the hand. Fare- 
well till next we meet !—Remember, in ten minutes I 
shall be at the garden-gate. 

[Ezit, vu. Caprain, r.—Perxins and FranK 
come forward. 

Per. The abominable old wretch !--to deceive me 
thus, after all 1 have done for her !—-but Vl] make an 
example of her. I'll send for a constable, and— 

Frank. Now, sir, you have the evidence of your own 
eyes and ears ! 

Per. Don’t speak of it; I’m choked with rage. 

Frank. We must anticipate these designs.— Where 1s 
the Lawyer and his Clerk ? 

Per. Concealed close by the garden-gate. They are 
instructed in every particular, according to your plan. 
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Frank. 13 the contract drawn up 2?— 

Per. It is, and has been filléd up some time, with the 
exception of Sophia’s name, for which a blank is left, 

Frank. You have already signed your name 7— 

Per. Yes, that no time may he lost: as I said bee 
fore. it only wants her signature. 

Frank. Well, then, now return to them, and tell 
them, when they see a female come from your house, 
muffled in a cloak, to conduct her immediately to the 
Lawyer’s house, and persuade her to sign the contract. 
TI will obtain an interview with her previously, and ac- 
quaint her, as if from my master, the Captain, that he 
has left it there for her signature. She will be in too 
great haste to read it, and therefore will not notice 
your name, and then you will have her entirely yours. 

Per. My best friend, I shall never be able to repay 
vour kindness. 

Frank. Oh, sir, lam sufficiently paid in knowing I 
am doing a good action. 

[Exeunt, PerKINs, R. FRANK, L. 


SCENE III.-Same as Scene I.—The Hotel and 
Mr. Perkins’s House.—The Window open, t.— 
Moonlight. 


Enter ANTONY at back. 


Ant. Well, here I am again. I’m determined on one 
more trial yet, to make up for my offences ; so now to 
call miss Sophia, and apologize.—But Mr. Perkins, I 
know, is not at home, for | saw him and Frank come 
out atthe back gate a minute or two ago. I strongly 
suspect he is bought over to the old man’s interest, 
But Pll expose him—both to the young lady and the 
Captain.—Hist !—Miss Sophia !~I dare not call loud, 
for fear of the dowager. The window is invitingly 
open, and--egad Ill mount, and explain the whole 
story. [ Climbs up, and looks in.| There she is, in the 
next room—[ PERKINS coughs |\—Confound him ! there he 
is! Well. any port ina storm! [Gels into window. ]— 
[Enter PERKINS, FRANK, Lawyer, and Clerk, r. v. E.} 
~-Now is a favourable opportunity, while they are under 
the window, to get her out by the back gate. 

[Retires from windoss, 

Per. Well, gentlemen,, you are about to do a good 
action, for which I will pay you well. But take care 
you don’t alarm the lady :—no violence—stand close, 


and obey this young man in every respect, 
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Frank. [Places them r.] You remain there ; anc 
you, Mr. Perkins, there, (t.) I shall be wherever 
danger requires my presence. Here's the enemy.— 
Silence ! 


Enter Captain WELFORD from Hotel, rR. He walks 
on tiptoe to PerKins’s house, with his ai ms erlended, 
elups his hands three times, and conceals himself, i. 
FRANK comes forward with the Lawyer and Clerk. 


Frank. Follow me; but step softly.—[ They advance 
towards Prerkins's house.—The door opens, and 
DorotsHy enters in a cloak.\|\—Fear nothing, madam ; 
go with these gentlemen, and sign the contract which 
they will present you. 

Hor. T understand ! 

CAs she steps out uta signal from Frank, they 
lead her off, R. to the Lawyer’s house. — ANTONY 
and Sopnia at the same time hurry across at 
the back from L. vu. E. to Hotel, r.---PERKINS 
and Frank come formard, laughing. 

Per. Ha! ha! ha! she suffered them to conduct 
her without saying a word. Ha! ha! ha! 

Frank. We’ve done the trick, I think, sir! Ha! ha! 
ha !—-[ They go up laughing, and Captain WELFORD 
slips into the house. | 

Per. But what’s become of the lover all this while ? 
I haven’t seen him since he gave the signal. 

Frank. Oh !—seeing se much company, he thought 
prudent to retire out of the way. 


LAWYER enters, R. U. E. 


Lawyer. I give you joy, sir—-the business is con- 
eluded. 

Per. She has consented to be mine, then ? 

[FRANK goes off, R. U. E. 

Lawyer. She has, sir; and here’s her signature to 
the contract. 

Per. Now, then, my noble captain, I can laugh at 
you! Did she object? 

Lawyer. Not at all. Indeed, I see no cause she had 
ne objection, as such an offer don't present itself every 

ay. 

Per. flow do you mean ? 

Clerk. Why she’s been on the old maids’ list some 
time. You ate scarcely sixty, and she has passed that 
age these six or seven years, 

Per, Who are you talking of ? 
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Lawyer. Who, why your wife ! 

Per, My wife? _ 

Lawyer. Yes: Dorothy Styles. 

Per. Dorothy, my wife! You're dreaming. 

Lawyer. You'll not find it so. She has you here in 
black and white, and is now in my office. 

Per. Ruined! cheated ! and bamboozled!--[{Is go- 
iny into his house. Wervtrorp enters from it.—He 
seizes him by the collar.|—What do you do in my 
house, you rascal ? 

Capt. Rascal in your teeth ! Where’s Sophia? She’s 
nowhere to be found. 

Per. Eloped!—I’m robbed-~I’m cheated on all 
sides.—[ Runs to FRANK, who enters with Dororuy 
STYLES, R. U. B.]—You infamous villain ! 

Frank. Permit me to introduce Mrs. Perkins! 

Omnes. Ha! hai ha! 

Per. Confusion seize you all! It’s you, then, that 
have betrayed me! But I won't have the old devil— 
thus I tear—— 

(Frank snatches the contract.---ANTONY and 
Sopnia make signs to WeELFORD, who goes 
to them, RR. ~- 

Frank. Softly! Here it is, safe!—Signed and 
sealed !—So don't make any more bluster about it. 
But consent to the marriage of your ward with Captain 
Welford, or [deliver it into the hands of this good 
lady, who knows the value of money too well to lose 
sight of you. 

Dor. Give it me, young man. 

Frank. Take it cool, my good lady—that will de- 
pend on circumstances.—[7'o Perxins.|—Will you 
renounce the hand of miss Fielding? 

Per. twill. 

Frank. Will you consent to her marriage with my 
master ? 

Per. I do, I do !—Any thing to rid myself of that 
old vinegar-cruet. 

Frank. Then be good enough to sign this paper.— 
[ Gives him a paper—the Clerk furnishes an inkhorn— 
and he signs it on the crown of his hat.\—Now, sir, 
you will be pleased to witness it.—[ The Lawyer 
signs.|—And now, thus I give this gentle dove her 
liberty.—[ Tears the contract.—PERKINS crosses to L. 
—ANToNY, Sopnia, and WEL¥ForD come forward. } 

Dor, Then I sha’n’t be married, after all? 

D 
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Soph. That’s a pity, after the trouble you have 
taken. Welford, can't you recommend her a husband ? 

Capt. 1am extremely concerned at her disappoint- 
ment; but, perhaps, Frank here will take pity on her? 

Frank. Really, sir, you are very good ! but I'd ra- 
ther remain a bachelor till | can better myself. Per- 
haps Antony— . 

Ant. No, thankye! 

Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Frank. Well, never mind, old lady; you are not the 
first antiquated damsel who has been disappointed of a 
young husband. 

Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 

Dor. You’re a set of barbarians! Stand out of the 
way! [ Crosses, and exit into the house, u. 

Frank. Antony, the Captain has generously forgiven 
your many blunders, dnd consented to take you into his 
service again, as my assistant; and as you will not be 
required now to serve as a messenger of Cupid, I hope 
you'll be more successful in your labours. So, give 
me your hand: for the future, I trust, we shall live 
together in good fellowship.—| Steps forward.]—We 
now only want your hands to confirm our happiness 
and your approbation of Tuz Rivat VALetTs. 


TUE END. 
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Roses and Thorns. 


Heartsease. Ah, Val! what, we've found you out at last! 


Act II. Seene 7. 


ROSES AND THORNS; 


OR, 
TWO HOUSES UNDER ONE ROOF: 
A COMEDY, 
In Ohree Acts, 
BY JOSEPH LUNN, ESQ. 


Anthor of White Lies, and The Shepherd of Derwent Pale. 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING COPY, WITH REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, BY D—G, 


To which are added, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST OF THE CHARACTERS, 
ENTRANCES AND EXITS,—RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE PER- 
KORMERS ON THE STAGE,--AND THE WHOLE OF THE STAGK 
BUSINESS. 


As now performed at the 


THEATRES ROYAL, LONDON, 
EMBELLISHED WITH A WOOD ENGRAVING. 


LONDON: 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, 6, BRECKNOCK PLACE, 


CAMDEN NEW TOWN. 


REMARKS. 


Roses and Chorns. 


Rosezs and Thorns! an emblem of our path through life. With 
some, the roses enamel the groand wherever their footsteps tread ; 
with others, the thorns rise up at every turn, wounding and entan- 
gling them in one inextricable maze. Much of man’s ies 4 die 
arises from a false estimate of human life. He promises himself 
that which is unattainable, and then mourns because he cannot attain 
it. Not but there are some, who, it would seem, were born to ad- 
versity—from whose lips the cup of pleasure, if ever lifted, has been 
dashed in an instant. To such, the only consolation will be an ap- 
proving conscience, hope, and resignation. Those, with whoin the 
roses abound, will do well to gather them while they may: while 
others, who complain of the thorns, may partially extract them by 
cheerfulness and contentment. It would be as unreasonable to ex- 
pect summer without winter, as Roses without Thorns. 

The author of this comedy has attempted a strong contrast in the 
two brothers, Sir Valentine Verjuice, and Sir Hilary Heartsease. 
The former an irritable, cross-grained, sclf-tormentor, whom nothing 
can please—the other, a jovial, contented philosopher, never out of 
humour. Had this idea been made the most of—had it been treated 
with any thing like skill and spirit, much entertainment might have 
been derived from it. The incidents that surround these opposite 
characters do not display their peculiarities in any amusing light. 
Sir Valentine is half frantic when his favourite barb is ridden without 
his permission, and fairly raves at trifles too childish and insignifi- 
cant to mention. The circumctances that particularly call forth the 
equanimity and good temper of Sir Hilary, are no less rational and 
important: the burning down of his granary, the roguery of his 
foetman, and the stoppage of his banker. Sir Valentine is unreason- 
ably suspicious of every body—Sir Hilary believes every man to be. 
honest, and when he finds an exception to his general rule, he can 
hardly persuade himself that he is knave. We are then presented 
to a Chevalier Raffleton, a sort of second-hand Count Basset; to one 
Mat Marline, a fresh-water sailor, full of oaths and honesty, whose 
description of a sea-fight proves that he has never seen one, and 
whose nautical phrases oe discover that his voyages never ex- 
ended beyond Chelsea Reach. Then we have one young lady who 
makes love to her master in arithmetic and mathematics (a very 
amiable and dull personage), with all the warmth and delicacy ima- 
ginable; and unother, a Heloise en deshabille, exquisitely frail and 
sentimental. There are also the usual complement of subordinates, 
male and female—the regular number of scenes—and the guantum 
suff. of dialogue neceesary for a drama, unnecessarily spun out to 
three acts. The plot is absolutely nothing, and the incidents few and 
unimportant: resolving vice into Miss Julia Heartsease falling 
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in love with Mr. Blandcour, the gentleman of whom she takes les- 
sons how to increase and multiply ; and Miss Rosa Appleton running 
away with Mr. Frederick Fitzalwyn, and indulging in all the plea- 
sures Of seduction and the luxury of woe! Dramatic writers are 
sadly put to it: 


“ They scratch their heads and fancy wit will come,— 
Knock at the door, there’s nobody at home !” 


If they draw upon the marvellous, they are scouted as caricaturists ; 
if they stick to nature, and - 


** Catch the living manners as they rise,” 


Itis nothing but the oid story over again. The fact is, we want some 
daring and eccentric genins to start out of the hackneyed course hi- 
therto prescribed to folly, or we shall go on multiplying fac-similes 
of worn-out portraits, wd infinitum. 

It may surprise many, that Liston, Farren, Harley, and Mrs. Gibbs, 
could be pressed into the service of such a production as Roses and 
Thorns. But every kingdom has its cabals, and every trade its art 
and mystery, not excepting the realm of actors and actresses. To 
bring that discordant body, the Dramatis Persona, to act with one 
accord—to soothe their little jealousies—to soften their private animo- 
sities—to check the too-aspiring ambition of one—to tickle the self- 
complacent vanity of another—to be grave with the tragic—funny 
with the comic—patient with the ignorant and the presuming—-and 
on terms of everlasting friendship with all—to come off victorious on 
that dangerous ground— 


Where untledg’d actors learn to laugh and ery, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, 
And little Maximins the gods defy,” 


Are difficulties that none but a theatrical politician of experience and 
discretion will surmount. Let every author to whom appetite offers 
a more powerful stimulant than genius—to whom solid pudding is 
more alluring than empty praise, make haste to Jearn thisimportant 
lesson, and he may ‘purge, eat cleanly, and live like a gentleman!” 
Farren put on a most vinegar aspect in Sir Valentine—he made 
the most of the very few eccentricities that the author had allotted 
him. Liston, in Sir Hilary, was a fish out of water—there was not 
a single point or incident that could draw forth his humour ; but his 
Jace is a sure card—if Liston were but fo peep through the hole in 
the curtain, we should consider the farce as begup. Harley had 
nothing to do—an interval of purgatory to this vivacious actor. 


ce DG. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they. have 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most 1ecent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right, L. Left; R.D. Reyht Door; L. 1D. Left Door ; 
C.D. EF. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; R.D. F. ditght Door in the 
Flat; L. D. i. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.S. i. Right Second Entrance ; R. U. E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 
R. means Reght; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre, 
L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC. C. LC, L. 


a 


*,* TheReader is supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audsenee., 


Costume, 


SIR HILARY HEARTSEASE.—A snuff-brown 
suit, padded throughout, large steel buttons, and white 
silk stockings. 

SIR VALENTINE VERJUICE.—First diess— Dark 
blue cloth waistcoat and breeches, gold button-holes, a 
light duffel morning coat, and blue velvet night-cap.— 
Second dress—Dark blue coat, gold holes, buttons, and 
epaulettes ; same waistcoat and breeches. 

FREDERICK FITZALWYN.—Dark blue frock 
coat, braided with black, light gray military trowsers. 

CHEVALIER RAFFLETON.—-First dress—A 
handsome flowered morning-gown, crimson velvet 
waistcoat, red-striped trowsers. Second dress—A blue 
fashionable coat, with a French order on the breast. 

Mr. BLANDCOUR.—A suit of fashionable black. 

RALPH APPLETON.—Country hat, light-mixed 
coat, scarlet waistcoat, drab breeches and gaiters. 

MAT MARLINE.—Glazed hat, blue jacket and 
trowsers, check shirt, and Guernsey frock. 

LE FRANC.—Shabby Frenchman’s hat, ditto green 
jacket, red-striped waistcoat, nankeen pantaloons. 

ROBERT AND TWO OTHERS, (SERVANTS OF 
Sir Hivary,) handsome livery. 

JOHN AND TWO OTHERS, (sERVANTS OF Sir 
VALENTINE,) Drab and orange livery. 

JULIA HEARTSEASE.—First dress— Handsome 
white net dress, with full-blown roses round the skirt, 
and white satin slip. Second dress-—Light drab frock, 
trimmed with blue, large chip bonnet. 

ROSA.—First dress—Same as Julia’s second dress. 
Second dress—Same as Julia’s first dress. 

ARTILLA.—White muslin dress with flounces, 
trimmed with amber satin, white apron trimmed with 
lace and satin, dress cap. 


Cast of Characters at the Theatre. Royal, Haymarket, 1825. 


Str Hilary Heartsease.........c.008 Mr. Liston. 

Sir Valentine Verjuice.......cecece Mr. W. Farren. 
Frederick Fitzalwyn..... 0. cece eee Mr. Vining. 
Chevalier Raffleton ..........e0eeee Mr. Harley. 
Mr. Blandcour.....2.... sssccocees Mr. Raymond. 
Mat Martine .....ccccccccccceccecs Mr. Williams. 
Le France...... Sk enciensas vee oes Mr. W. West. 
Julia Heartsease.....cccccccsvecere Mrs. T. Hill. 
Rosa Appleton ....ccccccccccesccees Miss Glover. 
ANG 5 boc ose Hee eget penea as Mrs. Gibbs. 


Scene.--Somersetshire, the vicinity of Bath. Time—One Day. 


ROSES AND THORNS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—The outside of Crabtree Cottage.—A 
Flag-staff erected at one corner of the house.—Mat 
MaRLINE comes from the house, L., carrying a 
flag in his arms.—He throws it down at the foot af 
the Flag-staff, and comes forward. 


Mar. Well, I hope I shall, for once in my life, have 
the pleasure to see his honour happy, and in good-hu- 
mour, This, being Miss Julia’s birth-day, is to bea 
day of rejoicing, and I’m to hoist our colours before 
Mr. Frederick’s arrival; and then to send this letter 
down to the village, to ask the parson to come up and 
say grace over the venison. [Goes and takes up the 
Flag.\| *Tis sometime now, since I either hoisted a 
British flag, or haul’d down an enemy’s; but | don’t 
seem to have forgot my old shipmate ; for there’s some- 
thing in the very sight of a thing of this sort that al- 
ways makes my fingers itch, and sets the pumps of my 
heart working double tides. [He hoists the Flag, at 
which time enter Le Franc, r.| Ha, Mounseer ! 
what, you’ve turn’d out according to appointment ? 

Le F. Ob oui, yes. Ven { am in de pays etranger, 
in de strange place, I toujours, every morning, rise my- 
self up vid de, comment s’appelle? de leetel bird vat 
chante [whistles | all up to de sky. 

Mar. Ay, the lark. Well, as your master and you 
are only passengers, like, I promised totell you a bit of 
the history of our officers—You must know, that his 
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honour, Sir Valentine Verjuice, and your master’s 
friend, Sir Hilary Heartsease, are half-brothers. 

Le F. Ha! ha! ha! ©’est bon—dat is ver good. De 
amiral is de half broder ; mais, but Monsieur Hilary is 
ree large for make two whole broder, all by him- 
self. 

Mar. Ha! ha! ha! Well done, Mounseer. Why, 
they certainly do look something like the top-sail-yard 
lowered down alongside of the mainmast. However, 
they’re sons of the same mother. by two different 
fathers, and that’s what we call half-brothers. 

Le F. Ah ha! f comprend. 

Mar. But. Lord bless you! they're no more alike 
than a Barbary corsair and a Lord-mayor’s barge. As 
for Sir Hilary, nothing in the world can ruffle him. 
Ha! ha! ha! I believe from my soul, that if he 
were chained in an Algerine galley, he would not be 
half an hour in slavery before he’d forget that he’s a 
Knight ; make himself as happy as the Dey ; swear that 
rowing was a very gentleman-like amusement ; and care 
as little about his labour as one of the Funny Club. 

Le F. Ha! ha! ha! Monsieur Mat, vous 6tes, you 
are, von veritable drole. 

Mar. But, for the Admiral—put him alone on the 
quarter-deck, and he’d quarrel with the spanker-boom. 
From morning to night, he’s either grumbling like a 
man-of-war’s chaplain upon short allowance, or fuming 
like the boiler of a steam-boat against tide. I sailed 
with him fifteen years, and I've lived with him seven 
years ashore ; and, of all the crooked tempers I ever 
met with, by land or sea, I never knew his equa. 

Le F. Dites moi, donc, vat for you live vid him all so 
long ? 

Mar. What for ?—Because I love him. Lord bless 
you! IT served with him on board of the Salamander 
frigate, in the very action as he got knighted for. 

Le F. [Impatiently.| Hé bien, but you ave not tell —,, 

Mar. No; but I am going totell. My eyes! I shall 
never forget it. Two spanking French frigates upon us 
at once :—such ripping-up work ! 

Le F. [Taking snuff | Oh, dat must be ver long ago. 

Mar. No, it warn’t. It isn’t above a dozen years 
since ; and, whenever I think on’t, it seems like yester- 
day. We had the weather-gage of ’em, d’ye see; so 
we tipt it all to one, while t’other kept rattling away at 
us at long lobs. Crack, she had it: Starboard-tack, 
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and Jarboard-tack: broadside after broadside; double- 
shotted, till she hadn’t a stick standing. My precious 
timbers! I wish you'd only seen her lee-scuppers when 
she sheered. 

Le F. [Taking snuff.) Bien obligé. 

Mar. Down comes what was left of her three-coloured 
rag; and away we bore down upon t’other. ‘ Lay her 
alongside !’ says his honour, and bang up we ranged 
sure enough, yard-arm and yard-arm. ‘ Board!’ says 
the captain. "Twas no sooner said thandone. ‘To it 
we went, low and aloft. His honour and I pelted, stem 
and stem, over the gangway ; and, in Jess than five mi- 
nutes, the victorious old British bunting was flying at 
the mizen-peak. [ Crosses to R. 

Le F. Mais c’est une autre affaire. Dat is nothing 
of vat I demand to you. 

Mar. Yes, it is; for, when it was all over, his honour 
said to me, ‘Mat Marline,’ says he, ‘ whenever I head 
a boarding-party, in future, let me only find you at mv 
elbow, and, sink or swim, my boy, I shall be satisfied.’ 
That moment nail’d me to him as fast as the capstan ; 
and damme, say I, but the man as can be so ungrateful 
as to let a few squalls of temper separate him from a 
commander who has paid him such acom; iment as that, 
on the deck of an enemy’s ship, deserves to be hanged 
up at the yard-arm of his own. | 

Le F. Nargue! Monsieur Mat, you ave promise to 
tell me de memoire of de famille; mais, au lieu de cela, 
you ave raconte de old story of de bataille de marine, 
vat nobody can remember. 

Mar. What! nobody remember? But I ax your par- 
don, Mounseer; it warn’t quite right to talk te you 
about such things. Give me your hand, my boy. [They 
shake hands.| You've a right to forget it, if you can: 
but I can’t. Well, to go back to my story— 

{[ Bell rings. 

Le F. Ah ha! dat is my master’s bell. [ T'akes out his 
snuff-box, coolly, takes snuff, and bows to the wing. | 
Oui, Monsieur, I shall come. [Crosses to go into House. 

cal T say, Mounseer, that master of yours is a queer 
chap. 

Te F, Oh oui. [Aside.] I must support his dignité, 
pour l’amour propre—for de love of myself. 

Mar. My eyes! if all you say is true, he must be no 

_mall craft, when he is in his own port. 
Le F. Ma foi! He is more riche as de banc de Paris. 
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Mar. [ Turning Le Franc round.] Well; but if he’s 
such a first-rate as you say, I should think he might af- 
ford youa new rigging ; for, if this here an’t overhauled 
afore long, you'll be going under bare poles. 

Le F. Sacré! ’Tis more better habiliments as yours : 
[pointing to MaRuine’s dress, und laughing| voyez 
quel livrée. 

Mar. What! you monkey-faced lubber ! do you take 
me for a livery-sarvant ? Vl tell you what, Mounseer, 
no Frenchman ever laughed at this livery before, un- 
less he was out of gun-shot; so, have a care. 

Le F. Vy, ave you not tell me Monsieur l’Amiral was 
your master ? 

Mar. No: I told you he was my commander. I own 
myself sarvant to no man but my king ; and his honour’s 
my fellow-sarvant, and wears the same master’s livery. 

| [ Bell rings violently. 

Le F. Ah ha! dere is my master enragée! [ must run 
away. 

[#2zit Le Franc into House. 

Mar. \'m glad that Frenchman’s gone. If he’d said 
much more. split me if { shouldn’t have been tempted to 
fall aboard of him, and break the articles of peace. 
{ Lvoks out at the wing.| But, hollo! As sure as an an- 
chor, there’s Mr. Frederick just hove in sight. Huzza! 
Ill run and order the groum to put off with this letter, 
and then go and report the discovery to his honour, 

[ Exit, R. 


SCENE Il.—An Apartment in Crabiree Cottage.—A 
Table, and two Chairs.—A Window at the wing, 
R. S. E. 


Enter Stn VALENTINE VERJUICE, L. D.—He has a 
black patch on one eye, wears an eye-glass, and 
walks with a crutch-slick. 


Ver. (Looking at his watch.| Of all things in 
the world, I hate a want of punctuality. TI ordered that 
young dog, Frederick, to be here by eight o’clock ; and 
now ‘tis almost ten minutes past. Ill go to breakfast 
without him. [Cadls.] John! [Enter Joun.] Get 
breakfast immediately. And, (d’ye hear?) if yon let 
me have my coffee as cold as a north-sea-spray, and my 
eggs as hard as grape-shot, as you usually do, stand 
clear. [Exit JOHN. 

‘[Versuice goes to the table, and sits. 
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Enter MARUINE, L. 


Mar. Mr. Frederick’s arrived, sir, and Ive sent the 
letter off to his reverence; but the cob wanted shoe- 
ing, so Thomas has taken your honour’s mare. 

Ver. What, my barb! How dared the scoundrel ride 
her, without my permission ? : 

Mar. Shall I hail him, sir? He can’t be far off. 
[Crosses to R.—Looks out at the window.} Ha! there 
he goes. But, hollo! the nag’s kicking and bobbing 
like a life-boat in a gale of wind. 

Ver. Kicking, is she? 

Mar. [Looking anxiously.) There’s a hoist! My 
eyes ! if he doesn’t hold on! 

Ver. (Striking the table with his fist.] Curse the fel- 
low’s insolence! Ill bet a guinea he throws her down, 

Mar. [As before.} It’s my opinion, she’s more likely to 
upset him. There! I thought how it would be! I'll be 
hanged if she hasn’t hove him slap overboard; and 
home to the stable she scuds like a dolphin. 

oe [Rising.] I’m glad of it! I’m devilish glad 
of it! 

Mar. Come, you don’t mean that, sir. Suppose the 
poor fellow should be killed ! 

Ver. Serve him right. 

Mar. No; don’t say so, your honour. Remember, 
if he és only a servant, a man’s always a man. 

Ver. [Walking about, in a passion.| 1 know that, 
sir; and a horse is a horse, and an ass is an ass, and a 
hundred guineas is a hundred guineas. I can get ano- 
ther groom, or another fool like you; but a thorough- 
bred barb, or her value, is not so easily picked up. 

Mar. [Feelingly.\ Ul tell you what, your honour— 
you've said a good many unkind things to me in your 
passion ; but nothing has ever touched me like that. In 
spite of all your ill-humours, I’ve stuck by you, squall 
and calm, for two-and-twenty years; and, if 1 wa> to 
cut and run, you mightn’t find such another fool, quite 
So easily as you think for. [ Brill, nr. 

Ver. [Resuming his seat.] By heavens, every hour 
of my life brings some new annoyance! 


Enter Freperick Firzauwyn, L. D. 


Fred. Good morning to you, my dear sir! I am re- 
yOiced to see you! 
Ver. So it seems.—-Your joy’s so excessive, that it 
B 
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wouldn't afford you time to wipe your boots. Didn‘t 
you see there was a mat at the door ? 

Fred. 1 beg ten thousand paraons, sir. 

| He goes off, and returns. 

Ver. Ten thousand pardons! What cursed nonsense! 
Come, give me your hand. [They shake hands.| Um 
glad to see you. Whaf sort of a journey have you 
had? 

Fred. Quite charming, sir. 

Ver. Charming! that means sufferable, [ suppose ; 
and I think that’s pretty well. I never could find any 
charms in jolting along the road. 

Fred, Why, sir, 1 came on horseback; and riding 
through the country is so exceedingly pleasant, just in 
this quarter of the year! 

Ver. Psha! I never remarked more than two divi- 
sions of the year, in travelling —the season of dust, and 
the season of mud: six months you're smothered with 
the one; and the remaining six you’re bespattered 
from head to foot with the other. 

Fred. Travelling may well be a task to you, sir, you 
have such a delightful home: I was never so forcibly 
struck with its beauties before. 1 declare, the garden 
Jooks the very emblem of health and fertility. 

Ver. No, it don’t. The trees are full of vermin ; 
and the vegetables are very backward. 

Fred. 1 did not perceive it, sir. However, we may 
hope they will rapidly improve, for the weather is 
highly propitious. 

Ver. No such thing. “Tis too sultry; and we've 
scarcely had a day for the last fortnight without blight. 

Fred. Well, sir, 1 confess I’m no great judge of hor- 
ticulture. 

Ver. I know that. However, you’ve no occasion to 
blow a crack’d trumpet. Youll never gain any thing 
by volunteering to proclaim your own ignorance. [Fre- 
NERICK spreads out his feet, and stretches himself. | 
What the devil are you at now, sprawling your dirty 
boots over the room? Are you inventing postures for 
caricatures ? [Frederick draws himself up, and drums 
upon the table with his fingers.| Ay, now make drum- 
sticks of your fingers, and make your nails as stumpy 
as a cobbler’s. [He looks along the table.| See what 
spots you've made upon the table, after the servants 
have taken so much paius to polish it. 

Fred. 1 beg pardon, sir: it was mere inadvertence. 
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{ Takes out his pocket-handkerchicf, and attempts 
to rub the table. } 

Ver. Avast! Are you mad? Do you think there's 
nothing in the house except your silk handkerchief, to 
make a duster of? Can’t you ring the bell ? 

[FrepeRick rises, and rings the bell with great 
violence, R.—VERJUICE jumps up from his 
chair, and clenches his fist ; and, at the same in- 
stant, enter JOHN, L. D. 

Ver. [ ToFreperick.] I'll tell you what, young man, 
in cool blood, if ever you ring a bell in such a manner 
again in my house, I'll knock you down. [To Jonn. | 
What do you stand gaping there for? See if you can 
find any thing of less value than one of my cambric 
shirts, to rub these spots out with. [H2zit JouHn, L., 
leaving the door open.| I never can teach those rascals 
to shut the doors after them. 

Fred. Shall 1 shut it, sir? 

Ver. Ay, do. [Freperick slams the door.) What 
do you mean by slamming the door in that manner ? 
One would think you belonged to the smiths’ company, 
and wished to destroy the locks and hinges, to increase 
the consumption. 


Enter Marine, R. 


Mar. Breakfast’s ready, your honour. 

Ver. Come then, boy, lend me yourarm; and, whilst 
we take our coffee, I'l] inform you why I sent for you, 
and what happiness awaits you, you rogue. 

Mar. 1 have seen Thomas, your honour. He didn’t 
damage any timbers in his capsize: only got a slight 
bilge on the starboard shoulder, so I'm going to walk 
over with the letter myself. 

Ver. Very well. Come, Frederiek. [FRepERicKk 
gives his arm to VERSUICE, and supports him, at ra- 
ther a quick pace, towards the wing ; VERSUICE lestily 
quits him.| Hollo! Hold! Let me alone. If you’re 
going to walk at the rate of a twopenny-postman, I’U 
go by myself. 

Fred. 1 beg pardon, sir. I'll endeavour to accom- 
modate ny pace to your convenience. : 

Ver. [Ayain leaning on FREDERICK's arm, who walks 
at an exceedingly slow pace.| Well, sir, why don’t 
you go on? Have you been serving your apprenticeship 

BL 
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to an undertaker? Do you think 1 can’t walk any faster 
than a funeral? Zounds! you can do nothing in mode- 
ration. 
[Ezeunt Versutce and Freverick, followed by 
MARLINE, who raises his hands and eyes, as 
compassionating FREDERICK. | 


SCENE IfI.—An Avartment in Honeysuckle-hall. 


Enter CHEVALIER RarFFueton, (door in flat,) dressed 
in @ morning-gown. 


Raf. Ha! ha! ha! Bravo, chevalier! This is bet- 
ter than running the gauntlet between Pall-mall and 
Pimlico. What a piece of luck !—To meet my old 
schoolfellow Fitzalwyn, and get an introduction to Sir 
Hilary, just as ny last guinea of ready money was gone 
to hell; and 1 was longing for an invitation, that [ 
might retrench and repent at the same time. 


Enter Le Franc, Jrom door in flat, bringing 
RaFFLeTon’s Coat, which has a small cross, sus- 
pended by a ribbon, on the breast, and which, 
together with the rest of his dress, ts in the ex- 
treme of foreign fashion, but rather shabby 


Le F, Voici, Vhabit, monsieur. Je me suis depéché 
—I ave make all de haste vat I can. 

Raf. (Significantly.] 1 hope you didn’t beat it. 

Le F. [Laying his finger on. his nose.\| Non, Mon- 
sieur ; I ave brush him trés-doucement, ver softly : ; and 
T ave ‘polish de boutons ; mais tout Vor—all de gold, is 
run away. 

Raf. (Putting on the coat.] Never mind that, Le 
France: only let a man be found in rich company, and 
the less gold he has on his buttons, the more he is sup- 
posed to have in his purse. 

Le F. { Taking an empty purse from his pocket, and 
looking significantly at his own buttons.| Ah, quel dum- 
mage! vat pity, Monsieur, dat dey should ever make 
mistake! A-propos, mon maitre! voila six mois, —it is 
six monts, I ave serve you viddout de salaire: jusque 
I ave not von franc in de vorid, except in my name, 
and dat vill not pass. 

Raf. Franc! why, zounds! you’ve every thing 
JSrank here ! 

Le F. Ah ha, monsieur; but ven dey shall find you 
out,——— 
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Raf. Why, you insolent scoundrel! Is this the effect 
of my confidence? Begone, sir ! : 

Le F. Hé bien, monsieur: remember dat you owe me 
two hundred francs; and, if you shall not pay me some 
argent aujourd’hui, dis ver day, begar, I shall tell 
Monsieur Heartsease, dat all your bien, all your richesse, 
only reach from your troat to your teet. 

[ Pointing to his tongue. 

Raf, [ Aside.| Zounds ! here’s a turn o’ the dice! 
But I'll soon stop his mouth. [To Le France, care- 
lessly.| Le Franc! step to the post-office, and bring a 
letter you'll find there for me: and be very careful of it, 
as it contains money. 

Le F. Ah ha! C’est bon! Je vais tout de suite, 
Monsieur. | [Exit Le France, x. 

Raf. [Laying hold of his Cross.| This order, which 
I picked up, for saving the life of a court-favourite, on 
my continental tour, has become an invaluable append- 
age. There’s as much ditference between Monsieur le 
Chevalier, and plain Jack Raffleton, as between a 
general-officer and a trumpeter! The old Baronet has 
taken it into his head, that I’m as rich as the Grand Seig- 
nior. Ha! ha! ha! °Tis an innocent joke ; and, if I can 
but keep it up——-. [Sir Hivary Hearrseass laughs 
loudly without.} Ha ! there he is laughing, as usual, at 
one of his own jokes, I suppose. 


Enter Str Hitary HEARTSEASE, L. 


Hearts. [As he enters.) Come, Chevalier, be stirring, 
be stirring: here’s a morning enough to cure a whole 
hospital of hypochondriacs. 

Raf. (Seizing HearRTSeASE’s hand, and shaking it 
violently.| My dear Sir Hilary, I was just coming to 
pay my respects to you. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! You're so devilish rich, Che- 
valier, that you think of nothing but paying. But this 
is liberty-hall: you must pay nothing here, not even 
compliments. [ They sit.] 

Ruf. [ With importance.) Why, I flatter myself, Ba- 
ronet, | can manage to pay my way. [ Aside.] In that 
coin. (Jo Sir Hinary.] But tell me, how did you 
sleep, after our last night’s soaking of Burgundy ? 

Heuris. Sleep! like a dormouse. My nights are as 
happy as my days; and my visions as pleasant as my 
realities. Ha! ha! ha! 

Raf. Egad, you seem to have a preference for the 

Bs 
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first, for you fell into a sound nap last night, just as 
you was about totell me the cause of your living so 
near the Admiral. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Egad, sol did. I recollect [ 
was going to ask you if you had ever seen a fellow go- 
ing about London streets, with a dog, and a cat, anda 
bird, and a mouse, all skipping about in the same cage, 
as sociable as a set of morris-dancers. 

Raf. Seen them? Ay, a hundred times ; but what 
has that to do with your story ? 

Hearts. Why, I suppose my poor old mother had seen 
them too ; and, as she knew Valentine and myself to be 
as dissimilar as a methodist parson and a merry-andrew, 
resolved to try the experiment upon us: for, when she 
died, she left this estate equally between us, on condi- 
tion of our both living in this old family mansion. 

Raf. The devil she did ! 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! we tried it for a week or two: | 
and a pretty business we made of it! Another month 
would have been the death of us both; for Valentine 
would have fretted himself into a consumption, and I 
should have bursted my sides with laughing at him. 

Raf. Then how did you manage ? 

Hearts. Why, as there happened to be nothing in the 
will against brick-walls, we ran up a bulk-head from 
stem to stern, as the Admiral called it, and divided the 
house into two parts: Val called his Crabtree-cottage, 
1 call’d mine Honeysuckle-hall; and here we’ve been 
ever since, like 

Raf. Like the elephant and the hyena, separately 
caged in the same room, at ‘ Exeter ’Change.’ 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Or, as brother Val says,— 
like a French fire-ship moored alongside of a Dutch 
East Indiaman. 

Raf. Why, what with his own name, and the name 
of his house, he seems resolved to set all his neigh- 
bours’ teeth on edge. 

Hearts. Ha! he’s an excellent creature, for all that: 
lis good cualities more than counterbalance his ble- 
mishes, 

Raf. Egad! if his failings kick the beam, his virtues 
must be plumpers. Why, they tell me he can’t endure 
the sight of a petticoat ! 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! He pretends so, sure enough ; 
but ’tis all fudge, put on, as a sort of revenge upon the 
sex, because he was once crossed in love. Jt won’t 
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pass with me: I know what he used to be; and I sus- 
pect—[ Whispers RarrLeton ]—and, if I could once de- 
tect him in an intrigue, egad, I'd rally him, till I made 
him confess the deception. Ha! ha! ha! Whata ca- 
pital joke it would be, if some bouncing wench were to 
come, and make a deposition against him before our- 
selves, for we’re in the commission of the peace, now ! 

Raf. What! jointly ? 

Hearts. Yes: we’ve had no justice-affairs upon our 
hands yet; but it can’t be long first: and then— 

Raf. And then I can almost fancy [ see and hear you 
together. Ha! ha! ha! A living anomaly ! 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! A union without agreement— 
like a cheerful silver lamp with a brass extinguisher 
chained to it. However, we've managed to agree in 
one thing. 

Raf. What may that be ? 

Hearts. Vhe choice of a husoana for my daughter. 

Raf. What necessity was there for that ? | 

Hearts. Another of my good mother’s schemes. Ha! 
ha! ha! she seemed resolved that Julia’s lover should 
get no mint-sauce to his lamb, unless he himself pos- 
sessed the art of mixing sweet and acid: for she left 
her forty thousand pounds, saddled with a proviso, that 
she should marry with the mutual consent of Val 
and inyself, who were appointed her guardians. 

Raf. And who is the fortunate man? 

Hearts. Ay, now comes the secret. Can you guess? 

Raf. (Viewing himself conceitedly.| Why, if it 
were only the having captivated the lady, and con- 
ciliated you, I might have some idea; but, as for ex- 
tracting honey from crabs, or quelling a hurricane— 
Ha! ha! ha! I dont think he can be any acquaintance 
of mine. 

Hearts. Yes, he is. What do you think of your 
friend, Frederick Fitzalwyn ? 

Ruf. 1s it possible ? 

Hearts, Ha! ha! ha! He’ll be as much surprised as 
you are. He imagines that he’s merely coming down 
to celebrate Julia’s birth-day, and little thinks ‘tis to 
be his wedding-day. 

Raf. His wedding-day ! 

Hearts. Ay, why not?) When two worthy young 


people are to be made happy, the sooner the thing's 
done the better. 
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[A flash of lightning ts seen, followed by a loud 
peal of thunder] 7 

Raf. Hollo, Baronet! this is rather a drawback 
upon your beautiful morning. 

Hearts. Not atall. Ha! ha! ha! It will clear the 
air. Heaven knows best what is the proper time for 
hail, rain, or sunshine, and | give each a hearty wel- 
come. The snows of December have as many charms 
for me as the roses of June: and, as for a thunder- 
storm—{ Lightning and thunder again] ‘tis one of the 
most magnificent spectacles in the world. 

Raf. Well, there’s no accounting for taste. 

Hearts. 1 sometimes sit and admire the lightning 
for hours together. 

Raf. And don’t you think it rather a dangerous 
amusement ? 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! not at all. [Lightning and 
-thunder again.| You judge from the long stories the 
newspapers tell you. Why, bless you, they’re half of 
them invented to fill up a column. 


Enter ROBERT hastily, L 


Robert. [In great alarm.| Oh! sir! sir! 
Hearts. | Coolly.| What’s the matter ? 
Robert. { As before.) Oh, sir! the lightning ! 
Hearts. What of it ? 
Robert. It has set fire to the granary, sir. 
RoRERT runs off, v. 
Hearts. There, Chevalier! ought I not to think my- 
self one of the luckiest fellows in the world ? 
Raf. On what account? 
Hearts. Why, that it did not set fire to the house, to 
be sure. Ha! ha! ha! 
, [Exeunt HearTsease and RaFFLETON, L. 


SCENE I1V.—Another Apartment in Honcysuckle 
Hall.—A_ table, mith books, pens, ink, and paper 
upon it, and two chairs. 


Enter Jutia HEARTSEASE and ARTILMA, L. 


Julia, My dear Artilla, my father’s intelligence has 
so suddenly awakened me from my transient dream of 
happiness, that unless you flatter me with a ray of hope, 
my distress will be insupportable. 

Artilla. Why really, madam, whenever the wishes af 
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so kind a lady as yourself were to be gratified, an un- 
welcome lover to be made a fool of, or a cross guardian 
to be outwitted, I seldom have found my genius forsake 
me. However, in this case it may not be required ; for, 
as your intended bridegroom is not yet arrived, there is 
some chance that he may have broken his neck by the 
way. 

. dulia. Fie, Artilla! Heaven forbid that I should owe 
my liberation to such a calamity. 

Artilla. Well, madam, if you’re so anxious about 
his safety, I should think you would not do any great 
violence to your inclination, by transferring your affec- 
tions to him. 

Julia. I could as easily survive the actual transfer of 
my heart: for, although the dear, yet humble object of 
my choice has never presumed to press a mutual de- 
claration of our sentiments, 1 am fully conscious of his 
passion, and feel that it is essential to my existence. 

Artilla. Then take my advice, madam: seek a pri- 
vate interview with Mr. Frederick the moment he 
arrives, and candidly confess to him your disinclination 
to the match; while I wheedle the Chevalier to make a 
gradual disclosure of it to your father, and entreat him 
to become your mediator with that crabbed old pepper 
caster, your uncle. But here comes Mr. Blandcour. 


Enter Mr. BLANDCOUR, R.—ARTILLA retires up 
the stage. 


Bland. [Bowing.] Good morning to you, Miss 
Heartsease. The constant bloom of health, and the 
smile of complacency, which you so conspicuously in- 
herit, render it superfluous to inquire how you are. 

Julia. Heigh-ho! Thank heaven, as far as health is 
concerned, I can confirm the indication. But you are 
somewhat earlier than usual, 

Bland, The superintendence of your studies, Miss 
Julia, is so delightful a task, that my solicitude may 
make me importunate; yet you seemed to take so 
much pleasure in our mathematical lessons, that— 

Julia. Yes—but—I fear [ shall not be permitted to 
—profit by your attentions this morning, for—[ Aside. ] 
How shall I disclose it to him? 
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Enter RarrveTon, R.—Bianpcour retires up the 
stage, sits down at the table, and alternately writes 
and considers, as if engaged in calculation. 


Raf. Ah, Miss Heartsease, I give you joy of your 
birth-day present. Your father has told me all. 

Julia. Heigh-ho! 

[She retires up the staye, and joins ARTILLA. 

Raf. Heigh-ho! that’s rather an odd reply froma 
young lady on her wedding-day. 

Bland. [Starting.] Gracious heaven! Did my ears 
deceive me? 


Enter Stn Hitary HEARTSEASE, R. 


Hearts. [To Ra¥Fieton.| Ha! ha! ha! It was all 
a mistake, Chevalier. It was only a stack of wheat that 
was burnt. [70 Buanpcour.] Ah, Mr. Blandcour, al- 
ways industrious ! What are you about now ? 

Bland. Arranging a little course of arithmetic, sir, 
for Miss Heartsease. I have just prepared a few les- 
sons in multiplication for this morning’s task. 

Hearts. {Chuckting.| This morning’s task! Ha! 
ha! ha! What, haven’t they told you the news? Egad, 
@ secret in my custody is as ticklish a commodity as 
ginger-beer or soda-water. I did manage to keep it 
bottled up till this morning ; but, as the cork has been 
drawn this hour, | thought it had flown all over the 
house before this. [He takes BLANDCOUR’s hand, and 
leads him forwurd.| My dear fellow, Julia’s going to 
study multiplication under a new master. She’s going 
to be married. Ha! ha! ha! a 

Bland. {With emotion.| Married, sir! ([Aside.} 
Alas, then, I heard but too well. 

Hearts. Ay, and you shall assist at the ceremony, 
and dance with the bride, you rogue. 


Enter Sin VaLENTINE VERJUICE.—HEARISEASE meeis 
him at the wing, and seizes his hand. 


Welcome, brother! Ha! ha! ha! Egad, this is a 
pleasure I so seldom enjoy, that— 

Ver. Psha! nonsense! Keep your compliments for 
those that have a relish for them. 

Julia. [Coming forward, c.| Good morning, uncle. 

Ver. Good morning, Julia. 

Bland. [Bowtng.J Allow me, sir, to offer my 
respects. 
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Ver. Humph! 

Raf. (Coming gown familiarly, r.] How d'ye do 
admiral ? 

Ver. [ Bowing with repulsive coldness to RAFFLETON, 
then turning his back upon him, and addressing Sik 
Hirary.| He’s come! Frederick’s arrived. 

Raf. Is he? Eegad, then, I’H be one of the first to 
welcome him. [Hhxié RarrLeron, R. 

Julia, Oh heavens! 

[She is overcome with emotion.—BLANDCOUR runs 
to support her. | 

Ver. [ Bluffly.| Hollo! what’s the matter now ? 

Hearts. {Approaching her.| 1 see how it is. The 
sudden joy was too much for her. [She revives, and 
leans on ARTILLA.]| Retire, my love, and compose your- 
self. 

Artilla. Come, madam. 

| Brit Juvta, leaning upon ARTILLA, L., at one 
wing, and BuANDCcOUR at the opposite one, 
looking languishingly at each other. 

Hearts. Well, brother. how did you rest last night ? 

Ver. Never worse. That careless rascal, Martine, 
did not half cool my wine, and there was no more ice to 
be got: made me so cursed vext, that I could eat no 
supper: when I got to bed, couldn’t sleep for want of 
some: got up, and made Marline turn out. Damn him! 
kept me waiting an hour for a broiled chicken. When 
T got it, "twas as tough as spun-yarn: kept me awake 
all night from indigestion. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! serve youright. You should 
set such trifles at defiance, as I do. 

Ver. Yes, you bear all blows, and all weathers, with- 
out flinching, like a collier’s cabin-boy, and make a 
boast of it. 

Hearts. And you kick at every straw, like a restive 
horse, and so constantly get the spur in your side. 
Ha! ha! ha! I’m not only happy myself, but I make 
every body happy about me. Inever hear a murmur 
in my whole establishment. _ 

Ver. I know you don’t. Whilst you quietly allow 
your servants to rob you, the least they can do is to 
avoid disturbing you with their squabbles about the 
division of their plunder. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! No, no, Val: where they are 
not treated with confidence, they may do such things; 
but there’s not a domestic in my house, but what I 
could trust with— 
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Enter RoBert, Re 


Robert. Sir! sir! The new footman, as you picked 
up‘on the road, and hired for clarity, has broke open 
your bureau, and carried off every thing as was in it. 

Ver. There! 

Hearts. [Looking rather confused, but quickly re 
covering. and turning to RoBertT.] Nothing else 

Robert. No, sir. . 

Hearts. Ha! ha’ ha! Then Jet him go. Why, the 
whole contents of the bureau wern’t worth ten pounds ; 
and, if he chose to throw away such a place as he had 
for that, the more fool he. [7'o RoBert.] Go, and re- 
quest Miss Heartsease to return to us. 

[Exit RoBerr, t. 

Ver. Humph! Your visitors will be the next. I 
suppose they have not yet found out where you keep 
your family-plate. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Why, zounds, Val, if 1 were 
to take your advice, I should have no use for it. I 
suppose you would have me discharge my butler and 
cook, dine with my doors locked, and make sinecurists 
of my kitchen-range, carving-knives, and corkscrews. 

Ver. Better that, than keep open house for vaga- 
bonds. Have you made any inquiries about that fel- 
low, Blandcour ?. 

Hearts. What! insult my friend with suspicions ? 
Heaven forbid! If you only knew what progress Julia 
has made under his instructions— 

Ver. ‘Gad, I hope he’ll rob you, for your stupidity. 
There’s that other flippant-tongued adventurer, too. 
Pray when are you to be rid-of his company? _ 

Hearts. What, the Chevalier ? I would not have him 
leave us for the world. Ha! ha! ha! Why it would 
break up the salad of our party. 

Ver. Salad ! What do you mean by that? 

Hearts. Why, that the Chevalier is the salt, and Jam 
the oi/—and you are—Ha! ha! ha! | 

Ver. Well, and what am 1? 

Yearts. Vinegar and mustard, Val; and enough for 
a family bowl! of double the dimensions. Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Ver, Perhaps 1 am: and, if your Macaroni friend 
snould pester me with any more of his impertinent fami- 
liarity, [ll give him something by way of garnish for 
your salad. 

Hearts. What may that be? 
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Ver. (Shaking his stick.| Beet, sir, beet. 
[ He retires up the stage in a huff. 


¢ 4 ° 
Enter RaFFLETON, leading in FREDERICK, R. 


Raf. Here he is. Here’s the Benedict elect. 

Hearts. Ha, Frederick, my boy, welcome to my 
house and heart. [Shakes hands with FRepERIcK. 

Fred. ‘Thank you, Sir Hilary: the cordiality of your 
salutation is only equalled by the excellence of your 
entertainment. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! ‘Gad, Frederick, you're a 
happy fellow. But I see by your eyes, that’s no news. 
Such a bride! Juley’s not one of your romantic high- 
flyers, who has been pestered by half a score of ad- 
mirers. She’s a perfect baby. She has never heard 
the word love from any man but myself.—Ha ! 


Enter Jutta. HEartTSeASE meets her at the wing, and 
leads her towards FREDERICK. 


There she is, my boy, and you should be welcome to 
her, if her fortune were a million. 
[Freperick and Jutta meet nith mutual em- 
barrassment. 

Fred. Madam—!I rejoice in—this opportunity—of of- 
fering—my profound respect. 

Julia. Sir—the confusion—occasioned by the abrupt 
measure which—[ Aside|]— What shall I say? 

Ver. (Sharply. | What the devil's the matter with the 
girl? why don’t you speak out? 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! I see how it is. They are 
both dying with impatience to whisper their mutual de- 
light, and our presence is a restraint upon them. 
Come, brother, come, Chevalier: let us take pity upon 
them, and leave them alone for a few minutes. 

[ They advance to the wing: HEARTSEASE offers 
the door fo Ra¥FFLETON: VERJUICE steps be- 
Sore him, and exit, followed by RaFFLETON 
and HEaRTS¥ASE, R. 

Julia. [Aside.| Well, here I am, fairly caged with 
my proposed mate. But, if he calculates upon my re- 
sponsive cooing, he’ll be most egregiously mistaken. 

fred. Miss Heartsease, as the opportunities } have 
possessed of enjoying your society have been very in- 
frequent, and very transient, I must entreat your for- 
giveness in confessing, that, in being honoured with the 

c 
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proffer of your hand, my predominant feeling was 
astonishment. 

Julia. Indeed, sir—the—disclosure of—the commands 
of my father and uncle—was so—so totally —unex- 
pected, that— 

Fred. Nay, madam, I beseech you not to treat me with 
reserve. Pardon the abruptness which circumstances 
impel me to, and afford me the satisfaction of knowing 
whether my Guardian and Sir Hilary are supported in 
their generous intention by your approbation ? 

Julia. [Recovering her composure.) I will, sir. 
But, if you betray the secret which I am about to con- 
fide to you, you will plunge me into an abyss of wretch- 
edness, without advancing your own interests. 

Fred. 1 pledge you my honour, Madam, that your 
secret, (be its nature what it may) if communicated to 
me, shall remain as inviolably treasured in my breast 
as it could by remaining in your own. 

Julia. Know then, sir, that my affections [Rapidly 
are irrevocably fixed upon another object. [Aside. 
There! thank heaven ! it’s out at last. 

[Juvia retires up the stage. 

Fred. rhe) Bravo, sir Hilary! [Imitating Sir 
Hixtary.] ‘She's a perfect baby! never heard the 
word love except from her papa!’ 

Julia. [Coming ferward.| Now pray tell me 
frankly, sir: have I too highly appreciated your liber- 
ality, or will you unite your efforts with mine to evade 
our union, without exposing the real obstacle ? 

Fred. [ Aside.| Egad, she little suspects how selfish 
an incentive secures my compliance. [To Juxta.] Be 
assured, Miss Heartsease, that no means within the 
compass of my ability shall be neglected to aid your 
wishes ; and I thus beg to offer at once my homage to 
the united charms of your mind and person, and my 
heartfelt thanks for the confidence which you have re- 
posed inme. [He kisses her hand—At whieh moment 


Enter VErsSuice and HEARTSEASE, R. 


Ver. Oh! what, you understand each other now ? 

Fred. Perfectly, sir. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! I thought how it would be, 
You happy rogues, how thankful you ought to be to 
the Admiral and myself, for sparing you a humdrum 
three months’ courtship. Ha! ha! ha! Your change 
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from hope and dependence to joy and affluence, will be 
as rapid as if it had been effected by the wand of a 
fairy. Come along :—I'’ve ordered a sandwich in my 
favourite arbour, and I want all your opinions of a new 
batch of Champagne, which I’ve just opened for the 
occasion. Come, Juley. 

{ Exeunt Heartsease, leading Juvia, and VER- 

Juice leuning on FREDERICK’S arm. L. 


ACT II. 


SCENE J.—A Shrubbery. 


Enter FREDERICK. L., and RAFFLETON, R., mceeling. 


Fred. My dear Raffleton. you are the very person I 
was in search of. 

Raf. The devil IT am! Why, I thought you was 
téte-d-téte with Julia. Ha! ha! ha! Why, zounds, 
man, you’re a second edition of the Fortunate Youth ! 
So you had no indication of your nuptials until after 
your arrival ? 

Fred. Not the most distant hint. I suppose the 
Admiral theught it quite unnecessary to consult my in- 
clination ; for, you must know, my father, who was his 
friend and brother officer, in appointing him my 
guardian, gave him the power to withhold the whole of 
my fortune, in the event of my refusing to marry when, 
and to whom, he might think proper: and he now 
expects me to run away to the altar with a woman I 
never saw above half a dozen times in my life, as 
readily as if she were an infant, and I were merely 
going to be one of her sponsors. 

Raf. And why not? Egad, if that old blind harridan, 
Fortune, would but tempt me, by covering the hook of 
matrimony with such a bait, by heavens! I’d snap like 
a gudgeon. 

Fred, And if you were to do so, circumstanced as I 
am, you would deserve a gudgeon’s fate—to perish by 
your own voracity. 

c2 
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Raf. The devil I should! How so? 

Fred. You shall hear. Sometime ago, when on a 
visit to the Admiral, I accidentally became acquainted 
with the most fascinating little rural divinity 

Raf. Oh, ho! now I smoke you! An amour cham- 
pétre! And so she fell in love with your laced jacket, 
and you swore eternal constancy to each other, like 
Pyramus and Thisbe, through a chink in the garden- 
fence by moonlight, and 

Fred. Halt, my friend! Your imaginary portrait is 
not quite to the life. My Rosa, though artless, is not 
the mere untutored rustic. Her father is a respectable 
artisan of the neighbourhood, named Appleton, and she 
has a mind, and even education, far superior to the 
sphere of her birth. 

Raf. Your Rosa! Oh, I see through it all now. My 
dear fellow, say no more about it. “ll take her off 
your hands, 

Fred. [Gravely.,; If you are disposed to treat the 
subject with levity, I will not trespass further upon 
your patience. 

Raf. Ha! ha! ha! I beg pardon, Fitzalwyn; but 
the truth is, that if you make such a confounded addition 
to the longitude of your face, you must allow me the 
latitude of laughing. Come, a little less gravity, and 
T’ll screw myself up to a tone of concert with you. 

Fred. {Leaning on RaAFFLETON’s shoulder, and 
pointing out at the wing.| Do you see a cottage, almost 
covere’] with foliage, on a little eminence, about a mile 
distant ? 

Raf. Yes: what of it? 

Fred. ’Tis called Ivy Lodge. Rosa and myself are 
its inhabitants. 

Raf. The deuce you are! O you sly dog! 

Fred. Having proved that her affection for her father 
precluded all hope of her voluntary elopement, the 
ardency of my passion impelled me to adopt resolute mea- 
sures. When [ received the Admiral’s letter, desiring 
me to be with him this morning, I resolved to make one 
visit to the country serve the double purpose of obeying 
his summons and executing my own project. 

Raf. Well! 

Fred. Accordingly, I posted down imcog.—rented 
that cot in a feigned name—hastened to procure an iu- 
terview with Rosa—placed her by gentle violence in 
my chaise, and bore her triumphantly to yon bower of 
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bliss, where she now remains, like a wingless statue of 
Love on the broken pedestal of disappointed Hope. 

Raf. And what do you intend to do with her ? 

Fred. Marry her, at present, I dare not :—desert her, 
to marry another, I never will. Although three days 
have elapsed since we entered the cottage together, she 
has never upbraided me, either by a word or a look; 
but this morning, when I was compelled to quit her, I 
detected a tear of compunction lurking in her eye (like 
a beautiful demon stolen into elysium), which all my 
blandishments failed to kiss away, and which has so 
haunted my imagination ever since, that I am resolved, 
at all risks, to steal a march back, though it be but for 
an instant ; and, if my absence should create any outcry 
at the old domus bifrons, you must excuse it in the 
best manner you can. Au revoir. 

[Hzit FReperick, L, 

Raf. [Solus.| So, so! Here’s a turn o’ the dice !— 
Forty thousand pounds going a begging !—’Egad! I 
wish she were transferable property, and Fitz would 
resign in my favour! However, that’s hopeless; for, 
whenever I attempt to be civil to her, curse me, if she 
does not look cold enough to freeze a bumper of 
cogniac. [ Brit, wu. 


Enter Sin Hirary HEARTSEASE and SiR VALENTINE, R. 


Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! So, brother, you don’t like 
my Champagne ? 

Ver. No, 1 don’t. Champagne ought to be either 
like you, or like me—either still or effervescent ; and 
yours is neither one thing nor the other. [ He looks off 
at the wing.| But where’s Fred.? There’s no keeping 
the young dog near one five minutes together. 

Hearts. Where is he? Why, stolen away, with Julia, 
to be sure, into some sly corner. Zounds, brother, do 
you think the lad’s blood, on his wedding-day, is to 
flow at the same rate as ours? You forget the halcyon 
days of your own youth. Ha! ha! ha! ‘Gad, you've 
made a fool of many a cherry-cheeked wench. 

Ver. [With subducd satigfaction.| Pshaw! nonsense! 

Heurts. Ha! ha! ha! It won’t do, Val. Sly as you 
are, we shall find you out some of these days. [Sings.] 
‘ For we all love a pretty girl under the rose,’ 

Ver. No, no, Hilary. There certainly was a time— 
[He half turns, and draws his hand across his eye|— 
But that’s all over. I learnt to know the cockatrice 

c 3 
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sex; and, if I ever make love now, ‘tis in the same 
manner as a cat pays his addresses to a row of mutton- 
chops upon a red-hot gridiron—no nearer—no nearer. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Bravo, Admiral! Bravo !— 
This is as it should be. Only grow facetious, and J 
shall have some hopes of you. You see / never repihe 
at unavoidable misfortunes. : 

Ver. No. I had a specimen of that five minutes ago: 
for curse me if you did not tell me your best stack of 
wheat was burnt with as gay a smile upon your chubby 
chops as if it had been a good joke. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! What should I have gained 
by grieving ? 

Ver. Nothing at all. Only it isn’t every one that has 
the merit of a mill-stone. You might have prevented 
your loss by insuring. 

Hearts. What! proclaim my distrust in Divine Pro- 
vidence! I'd rather lose every stack on my astate. 

Ver. Humph! And your estate into the bargain, | 
suppose, and be dependent upon Divine Providence for 
a dinner, like your friend, the Chevalier. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Another slap at the Chevalier. 
Why, I tell you, Val, there’s no end to his riches. 

Ver. No, nor beginning neither. His boasting’s like 
his coat: it has beeu so long used, that it’s easily seen 
through. 

Hearts. Damn it, Val, don’t abuse the man’s coat. 

Ver. I don’t abuse it. I admire ils sincerity. 

Hearts. The sincerity of a coat. Ha! ha! ha! Come, 
that’s something new. What the devil do you mean? 

Ver. Mean! Why, that it has bid adieu to all dis- 
guise. It honestly shows its bare threads, and refuses 
to be any longer an accomplice in his hypocrisy. 

Heurts. Nonsense, Val: the coat’s good enough for 
any gentleman. 

Ver. Yes: "tis something like my constitution; good 
in kind, but a devilish deal the worse for wear. When- . 
ever he can afford to dispense with its services, I dare 
say he can give it a two years’ character from its las‘ 

lace. 

ij Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! A truce, Val—a truce! By 
heavens, when you open a broadside of Cynic philoso- 
phy, Epicurus himself would be no match for you. So, 
let us in. [Crosses tou.] °Tis time to think of dress- 
ing; and, in order that you may do so without quitting 
us, I’ve ordered Thomas to bring in your coat and 
wig 
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Enter Rosert, who delivers a letter to Sin Hivary. 


Ha! that’s just what I was expecting. "Tis from my 
new banker, Mr. Cozen. [ wanted to make Julia a 
marriage-present; and, as he has not yet opened an 
account with our bank, I wrote to him to send me a re- 
mittance. 

Ver. Humph! I give you joy of your choice. 

Hearts. What again! Ha! ha! ha! Hang me, Val, 
if I think you’d trust the lords of His Majesty’s trea- 
sury with your pay three days after the expiration of 
the quarter. You want to shake my faith in Cozen’s 
credit, because,, forsooth, you heurd he was a great 
gambler. Psha! such reports have no effect upon me. 
1 write to him for a large remittance, aad here it is, by 
return of post, as punctual as clock-work. There— 
[Giving Versuice the letter] — read, and convince 
yourself. 

Ver, [Opening the letter.] Why, ’tis from your Soli- 
citor. 

Hearts. [With anxiety, and some confusion.] Ha! 

Ver, (Reading) ‘ Sir--Hearing that you have some 
cash transactions with Christopher Cozen and Co., I 
feel it my duty to inform you that that firm yesterday 
stopped payment.’ 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! What an escape! 

Ver. Escape ! 

Hearts. Ay: I had’nt above three or four hundred 
pounds in their hands ; and, if it had been a month later, 
they’d have had the whole of my dividends. Ha! ha! 
ha! | He takes VERSUICE’S arm. 

Ver. Ugh! Curse your ha! ha! ha-ing! You're 
like a Hippopotamus, as invulnerable as you’re un- 
wieldy. [ Exewnt. 


SCENE II.— An Apartment in Ivy Lodye.—A Toilet 
and two Chairs, R. Table, with Band-bores, i. 


Rosa APPLETON (very plainly attired) discovered 
seated at a Toilet, surveying some Jewels which are 
in an open Casket, and some rich articles of Dress 
mhich hang upon the Chairs, &c. 


Rosa. [Solus.] Alas! This finery, and my _ best 
efforts to appear cheerful, are insufficient to conceal what 
is passing in my heart. It was Frederick’s express 
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desire that I would do honour to his gifts by appearing 
in them on bis return; and, as my only happiness now 
consists in giving him pleasure, I will strive to obey 
him. But, ha!—T[ Rises and listens|—I thought 1 heard 
his footsteps. [With sudden joy.| It is—it is my 
Frederick ! 


Enter FREDERICK FITZALWYN—they eagerly embrace. 


Fred. Rosa! my life! a sudden and unexpected 
event, which has arisen since I quitted you, may pre- 
clude the possibility of my returning to you to-night, 
and I have, therefore, stolen a moment to apprize you, 
and to refresh myself with this embrace. 

Rosa. [ Tenderly.| Must I then lose you again? 

Fred, Almost instantly; but my imagination has 
dwelt so intensely upon the frame of mind in which I 
left you this morning, that no parent-dove, escaping 
from the fowler’s net, ever felt more anxiety in hastening 
to its callow-brood than I did in galloping home to enjoy 
this interview. But I have a further motive :—there is 
danger abroad. Rigorous search is making for you 
through the whole neighbourhood. Let me, therefore, 
entreat that you will not stir out. 

Rosa. [Pensively.] You left that injunction this 
morning, Frederick. But, as I have deserted the duty 
of nature, you have aright to suspect that I may also 
neglect that of choice. 

Fred. For Heaven’s sake, Rosa, do not poison this 
precious moment by such reflections! Why talk of 
duty, unless you would excite the torturing thought 
that the feeling has usurped the place hitherto all de 
voted to love? Surely it is not go ? 

Rosa. Can you require an answer ? 

Fred. Oh, Rosa, I am vindictive in tenderness ; for, 
if any thing could enhance the transport which your 
presence inspires, it would be the consciousness that, 
during our separation, your torments have equalled my 
own. 

Rosa. If my affection equals yours, Frederick, which 
I trust you will not doubt, my sufferings must have been 
greater, as even the blessing of your society cannot 
entirely dispel them. 

Fred. U understand but too well the source which 
robs me of the undivided possession of your thoughts, 
and which is far too amiable to elicit reproof; yet, I 
beseech you, Rosa, as you prize my happiness, chase 
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the intruder from your bosom for the remainder of this 
day, and to-morrow 
Rosa. [ Eagerly.| To-morrow! Shall, then, my too- 
confiding passion be requited according to your vows 
and its own desert? Shall my poor heart, torn by re- 
morse for the crime 
Fred. [Taking rer hand.) Be but patient until to- 
morrow, my angel; and, if it he in your Frederick’s 
power to restore you to thorough tranquillity, there is 

no price at which he will deem it dearly purchased. 
[Exeunt. 








SCENE ILI.—TZhe Scene changes to the Outside of the 
House, which isa neat Cottage, nearly covered with 
Ivy, and having a practicable Window with a Bas- 
cony. 


FREDERICK comes fromthe Door, and Rosa appears in 
the Balcony. 


Rosa, Farewell! Remember! 
Fred. 1 shall, my love! Farewell! 

[Exit Freperick, Rosa remains un the Bal- 
cony, looking steudfastly out between the 
wings, and occasionally kissing her hand, 
as watching FREDERICK. 


Enter APPLETON, crossing the Stage in deep dejection. 


Apple. Unhappy man that I am! Another day of 
fruitless, hopeless search, to be succeeded by another 
night of watchfulness and misery. Had any man told 
‘me that my Rosa, the mild soothing companion of my 
declining years, could have been prevailed upon to 
abandon her father’s roof, I should have flatly told him 
he lied ; yet 1 now find that I should have deserved to 
ose my tongue for my stupid confidence. Oh children, 

hijdren ! We deem you blessings at your birth, and dote 
upon you through the tender years of infancy and child- 
hood: But, alas! how often do you prove the very 
curse of our existence ! 

Rosa. { Waving her handkerchief.\ Farewell! 

Apple. (Starting, and looking around.| What voice 
was that? 

Rosa. [Looking eagerly out.| Oh, if it were not for 
that ill-natured hill! 
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Apple. I cannot mistake! {t must be she !—[He 
raises his eyes, and perceives Rosa. |—It is my Rosa! 

Rosa. [Perceives him, and shrieks.|—My father !— 
[She quits the Balcony. } 

Apple. What, unfeeling, guilty girl! would you 
avoid me now that I have found you?—[Calls loudly 
and angrily. |—Rosa! by Heavens, you shall not now 
escape me! For, if the villain who stole you from my 
arms should attempt to detain you, his house shall not 
protect him from my vengeance.—[ He bursts open the 
door, and enters the house. | 


SCENE IV.—4An Apartment in Honeysuckle-hall. 
Enter ARTILLA, followed by BLANDCOUR, B. 


Bland. [{€alling.| Artills! Artilla! 

Artilla. Upon my word, Mr. Blandcour, if you fol- 
low and persecute me in this way, you'll spoil all. I 
am, at this moment, racking my brains for expedients in 
your behalf; and, if you will but have patience—— 

Bland. Impossible Y unless you inspire it by a word 
of consolation, Tell me, I entreat you, what news have 
you for me? , 

Artilla, Excellent! Miss Julia has declared to me 
her passion for you; and has confidentially confessed to 
Mr. Fitzalwyn, that the proposed marriage is not to her 
taste. 

Bland. And how was he affected by the avowal ? 

Artilla,. He e’en bore his disappointment with chris- 
tian fortitude, as you must do, in case of her changing 
her mind. 

[ARTILLA runs to the wing ; BLanpDcour follows 
her, and takes her hand. | 

Bland. One word more. Nay, linsist upon it; you 
shall stay: 

Artiliv, Well, on one condition, I will 

Bland. What is that ? 

Artilla, That you will go. 

Bland. And so I will, as soon as—— 

Artilla. [Hastily.| Hush! Away! Here come! 
the Admiral.—[BLanpcour runs off, r.]—Ha! She 
Na! Ithought ’d find a way to get rid of him.—[ha j 
dooks off at thel wing.}|—As I live, *tis the Chevaliesa, 
how to perform my promise.—[She retires up the 


stage. | 
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Enter CHEVALIER RAFFLETON, L. He walks to and fro, 


Raf. What can have become of that crawling scoun- 
dre], Le Franc ? 

Artilla. (Behind, tittering.| A thought has just shot 
across my brain ! 

Raf. If the hundred pounds which I won of Colonel 
Carambole, in our last billiard match, should not arrive 
according to his promise 

Artilla. ve a great mind, It would, at least, put 
them on the wrong scent, and the truth would be re- 
vealed more gradually. 

Raf. Suppose the rascal should have pocketed the 
money, and walked off! | 

Artilla. If it does no other good, it will afford me an 
excellent piece of sport. 

Raf. Well, if it comes to the worst, I'll e’en confess 
the whole truth in private to Fitzalwyn; and—[He 
turns, and perceives ARTILLA, who paces the Stage 
with affected concern.|—Ha, Artilla ! how d’ye do? 

Artilla. [Paying no attention to Ra¥¥ieton, but 
speaking with the intention of being overheard by him. } 
.~-Such indifference is enough to wound the feelings of 
any one. 

Raf. What's the matter with the girl ? 

Artilla, [As before.| The man must be either as 
stupid or as hard-hearted as a whipping-post. 

Raf. Artilla! What are you putting yourself in a 
passion about 7 

Artillu. [As before.| With his title and his great pos- 
sessions! She’s as good as he, if he were twice as 
rich. 

Raf. { Advancing, and speaking close to her ear.} 
What the devil do you mean? 

Artilla. [Starting.| Mercy on me! Youhere! But 
no matter. I don’t care if you heard me. I mean, sir, 
that it is a shameful piece of cruelty to disturb the 
peace of a family in such a way, and pretend ignorance 
of it. Oh, my poor mistress ! 

Raf. Your mistress! What has happened, Artilla ? 

Artilla. It don’t become me to tell my mistress’s se- 
crets ; but when I see her happiness at stake, 1 can’t 
help it. ‘Love’s blind, they say,’ as the song has it; 
and {’m sure I never saw a greater proof of it. Ugh! 
I could tear your mischievous eyes out for your want of 
feeling. 
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Raf. Ha! ha! ha! What, in the devil’s name, are 
you aiming at? 3 

Artilla. Ay, laugh, you monster, do! I aim at no- 
thing. My mistress aimed at your heart, aud, poor 
soul! she inight as well have set her cap at the brazen 
image in Hyde-park. 

Raf. At my heart! By the honour of 

Artilla. Nay, sir, don’t add perjury to. your inhu- 
manity. You must be aware that, ever since you came 
into the house, spite of your unfeeling neglect, the poor 
young lady has cherished a secret passion for you. 

Raf. Passion forme! Get out, you little tantalizing 
devil! Do you think I can’t see you’re joking ? 

Artilla. I wish, for poor Miss Julia’s sake, it were a 
subject for jest. I’m sure no man, unless he were 
either naturally or wilfully blind, could have failed to 
observe the thousand sighs which have escaped her in 
your presence, 

Raf. By Heavens, and so they have! And many a 
time I’ve envied the man that caused them. But, hark 
ye! Did your mistress desire you to acquaint me 
with it ? 

Artilla, No, sir; but such is her dread of this in-- 
tended marriage, that I’m sure she wishes that you 
should know it, and that you would break the affair de- 
licately to her uncle, without confessing yourself to be 
the favoured lover. 

Raf. Does she? Then, by all the spokes of mother 
Fortune’s wheel! I’d attack him, if he were an Hydra. 

Artilla. [Aside.| The bird’s fairly limed ; and, if 
he will but sing to my tune, he may then fly till he 
meets with another trap. [Exit ARTILLA, R. 

Raf. [Solus.] Here’s a turn of the dice! It all bursts 
upon me now like a dream! What a cursed fool I was! 
What I mistook for coldness was all counterfeit, to con- 
ceal her tenderness. Forty thousand pounds !—[ He 
takes out his pocket-book, and writes |\—Let me see ! 





Enter Le Franc, melancholy, uv. 


Le F. Monsieur! 

Raf. (| Writing.| Well ? 

Le F. Oh, Monsieur! I ave bring you de ver bad 
nouvelles. 

Raf. What's the matter ? 

Le F. [Holding out his hands, and spreading his 
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fingers.| Voyez, Monsieur; I ave bring you all my 
hands full of noting at all. 

Raf. {As before.| Never mind. 

Le F. De Maitre de poste ave cherché all over de 
lettres, two, tree time, sans trouver, vidout find for you 
méme von little billet, comme ga. 

[ Shewing a small portion of his aand. 

Raf. [As before.) Damn the letters! You put me 
out. 

Le F. [ Astonished-] Comment, Monsieur! Dam de 
lettres! Parbleu, Monsieur! vous parlez de sang- 
froid, and { tought you should swear cent-mille diable- 
ries, and be plongée au desespoir, like myself. L’ar- 
gent, Monsieur ! 

Raf. Psha! Lt was only a paltry hundred pounds. 
I happened to be in want of it at the moment ; but it’s of 
no consequence now. 

Le F. Ah, ha! I am ver glad, Monsieur, for you and 
for me, because now you Shall pay me my wage. 

Raf. Wages! If you behave yourself properly, Pi 
double them. Give me joy, youdog! I’m going to be 
married. 

Le F. Ab, mon maitre! Vous badinez. You make 
de joke. 

Raf. Ay, and a joke worth cracking, too. What 
think you of forty thousand pounds ? 

Le F. [Astonished.| Forty tousand pounds ! 

Raf. 1 was just inaking a memorandum how [I shall 
dispose of it.—|[ He reads in his pocket-book, whilst LE 
Franc lonks over his shoulder.\—-* {nthe first place’— 

Le F. Monsieur vill pay me my salaire. 

Raf. No; that don’t come yet.—[ Reads. }—* In th 
first place, I'll make my wife a present of five thousand 
pounds for pin-money. Then, go twenty thousand for 
a little estate in this very county.’ 

Le F. Ah, Monsieur! It should be more better en 
France. 

Raf. No, no: Old England ! the seat of hospitality ! 

Le F. Comme vous voulez, monsieur? Mais, but 
prenez garde dat it shall not be von Chateau en » Espagne. 
-—Von Castle up in de air. 

Raf. Silence, you croaker! 


Inter Miss HEARTSEASE, behind, R. uv. FE. 


Julia, Where, in the name of wonder, can Artilla be? 
D 
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Raf. ‘Five thousand for carriages, stud, plate, and 
:urniture.’ 

Julia. [Overhearing him.| Ha! the Chevalier ! 

Raf. [As before.| ‘ A thousand for jewellery.’ 

Julia. Bless me, what riches he must possess! 

Le F. And for me two hundred francs. 

. (Turning, and perceiving Jutia.| Miss Hearts 
ease! Of all the angels in heaven or earth, you are the 
one I was most anxious to see.—[Junia curtsies with 
embarrassment, and retires up the stage. | 

Le F. [Apart to RarFFrLetTon.|] C’est madame 
l’epouse.—de lady vat shall be my maitresse ? 

Raf. (With glee.| Yes. 

Le F. Savez-vous, Monsieur? Do you know de old 
proverb vat ve ave en France ? 

Raf. To be sure I do.—‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady.’ 

Te F. Non, Monsieur. Ce n’est pas cela. It is, 
* You shall not count de little shicken before dey come 
out of de egg.’ [Hxit Le FRANC, L. 

Julia. (Coming forward.}| Pray, Chevalier, have you, 
by any accident, seen my maid Artilla? 

Raf. Yes, my dear Madam, I have seen her; and she 
has disclosed to me the whole affair. 

Julia. [ Aside.} Imprudent girl!—[7'0 RaFFLeTon, 
bashfully.|—I trust, sir, you are too much a man of 
honour to abuse the confidence which has, without my 
concurrence, been reposed in you. 

Raf. (Taking her hand.| Wherefore blush, Miss 
Heartsease? Although you took so much pains to con- 
ceal your attachment, I trust you have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. 

Julia. Certainly not, sir; excepting inasmuch as the 
obstacles to our union scem insurmountable. 

Raf. Nay, madam, true lovers never despair. And, 
although this day is appointed for your marriage with 
another, it cannot be effected withcut your consent. 

Julia. But | know that my father dwells with pecu- 
liar fondness on the project of bestowing my hand on 
Mr. Fitzalwyn ; and he is so kind and affectionate a 
parent, that the severest pang my own heart could ex- 
perience would be the consciousness of inflicting one on 
his; nay, even if he could be conciliated, my Uncle 
would still prove inexorable. 

Raf. That must be tried. I was just going in search 
of him when you entered. 
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Julia. Oh, sir, it will be an act of real compasston. 

Raf. ' Tenderly.| Do you so ardently desire it ? 

Juliu. (Sighing.| Ah, Chevalier! if you could be- 
hold my heart ! 

Raj. [Aside.|] By Heavens! this is something like 
love ! and I’ve been inflicting tortures on her dear little 
heart without knowing it. 

Julia. Hark! I hear footsteps. At the conclusion 
of your interview with my uncle, meet me in the garden 
to inform me of the result.—[Shke runs off, rR. RAPFLE- 
TON kisses his hand to her. | 

Raf. [Solus.] Oh! she’s mine, as safe as a bagged 
pigeon.—[He looks off at the wing.|—Ha! chance 
seems resolved to favour me, for here comes the old 
dragon of the Hesperides’ garden, just in the nick of 
time. 


Enter Sir VALENTINE VERJUICE, L., crossing the Stage 
without noticing RAFFLETON. 


Raf. Admiral ! 

Ver. [ Aside.| What the devil can the fellow have to 
say to me?—[ 70 RaFrFLeron.|—If you’ve any com- 
mands with me, I’ll thank you to be quick. 

Raf. Oh, sir, you will not lose your time, for I wish 
to address you on an affair of very considerable import- 
ance. 

Ver. To you, or to me? 

Raf. To both of us, sir ; but particularly to me. 

Ver. | Aside.| Oh, ho, I understand.—[ To RaFrte- 
TON. |—In a few words, then, sir, 1 never lend money to 
strangers. 

Raf. Ha! ha} ha! I don’t wish the loan of your 
money, sir. 

Ver. poe Wants me to give it him, I suppose. 

Raf. TL only want the loan.of your ear, sir. 

Ver. { Aside.] To get tacked to some pillory, I sup- 
pose, to spare his own. 

Raf. May I proceed? 

Ver. If you do, let it be as concisely as possible ; for 
this, as you are aware, is my ward’s wedding-day, and 
I have a thousand things to attend to. 

Raf. ’Tis precisely on that subject I wish to confer 
with you. 

Ver. And pray, sir, how can my ward’s marriage 
concern you ? : 

Raf. Let me plainly ask, sir, whether you are per- 
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fectly confident that Miss Julia’s heart is entirely dis- 
posed in favour of the projected union? , 

Ver, What’s that to you, sir? What right have you 
to interfere in the domestic concerns of either myself or 
my brother ? 

Raf. Not much, sir. I would only just hint the 
possibility of your amiable niece having fallen into 
the society of a gentleman, whose attractions—[Sur- 
wveying himself]—she found herself unable to resist, 
and | 

Ver. [Angrily.] How dare you invent any such pos- 
sibility, sir? 

Raf. (Conceitedly.] Why, sir, it does sometimes 
happen, that young ladies prefer their own choice to 
that of their guardians ; and, if the position which I 
have named should happen to be verified, I should like 
to know how you would proceed. 

Ver. [Impressively.| Why, sir, in virtue of the au- 
thority which I possess over my niece’s person, I would 
insist upon her being locked up, until she was brought 
to a sense of her duty. 

Raf. (Aside.] Ha! then I’d better keep my own 
secret.—[To Versuicz.}—So, sir, you would lock 
her up? 

Ver, [With warmth, gradually increasing to extreme 
ieee Yes, sir, and | would then make diligent 
search for the cause of her folly ; and, if I discovered 
that any deep, designing, honey-tongued villain had 
taken advantage of her unsuspecting innocence to in- 
Sinuate the poison of his infernal flattery into her ear, 
and incite her to disobedience against her natural and 
legal guardians—Damme ! I'd blow his brains out. 

Raf. Oh, my old gentleman, if you're for a match of 
that sport—[ Aside, suddenly checking himself.|— What 
the devil am I about? If I quarrel with him, I shall 
ruin my only chance. What shall Ido? I have it. 

[He bursts into a fit of laughter. 

Ver. What the devil are you laughing at? 

Raf. It was alla joke. 

Ver. A joke, was it? 

Raf. No wore, upon my soul. 

Ver, Humph! 1 hope you liked your share of it. 

[Exit VERJIUICE, R. 

Raf. [Solus.] By all my hopes, no time must be lost. 
Pll rejoin Julia in the garden, and prevail upon her to 
elope with me instantly. [ Exit, w. 
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SCENE V.—-The Garden of Honeysuckle-Hall.—A 
Woodbine Arbour in the centre of the stage.—JULIA 
discovered, u., seated within the Arbours BLAND- 
cour, R., on his knee before her, holding her hand in 
both his, and leaning his forehead upon it, while she 
hangs languishingly over him. 


Enter RAFFLETON, L, U. &. 


Raf. Poor Julia ! How her dear little heart will be 
fluttering to know the extent of my success! [ He turns, 
and perceives JuLiaand Bianpcour.| Ha! What dol 
see? Juliaand Mr. Blandcour ! By all that’s treacherous, 
the young lady is in love with every man in the house, 
except her intended husband! [BLaNpcouR raises his 
head, kisses Juuia’s hand, rises, and seats himself, 
pensively, beside her.] Egad, I must watch this adven- 
ture. [He conceals himself on one side of the Arbour, 
aud listens. | 

[BLanpcour and Juuia rise and come forword. 

Bland. Adorable Julia ! Much as my soul has longed 
to hear the frank confession which you have now pro- 
nounced, and great as the transport is which it con- 
veys, it seems like a bliss purchased by guilt! 

Raf. An open declaration, by all the fiends ! 

Julia. Indeed ! 

Bland. Ay, indeed; for, though the topmost height 
of my ambition was to win your heart, yet, now that 
your lips proclaim that I possess it, my conscience up- 
braids me with having abused your honoured parent’s 
hospitality, by purloining his richest treasure. 

Raf. Here are two strings to the bow, with a venge- 
ance ! 

Julia. Which treasure (only rendered such, by being 
the tablet of your affection), could not be more worthily 
bestowed than on him who first had the power to ex- 
cite in its pulse the throb of responsive sympathy. 


Enter FREDERICK, R. U. E., on the side opposite to 
RAFFLETON. 


Fred. 1 thought I heard Julia’s voice. [He listens. 
Bland. Lovely, ingenuous girl! Yes, my charming 
upil, the union of hearts is within our own power; but 
how shall we dare to hope for an union of hands? 
Fred. A man, too! [ Approuches and listens. 
Julia. That also may be secured, if you will but join 
with me in consenting to the inevitable sacrifice. 
pd 3 
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Raf. Curse me if she’s not going to make her guar- 
diaus a present of my forty thousand pounds ! 

Fred. By all that’s miraculous, ’tis Blandcour! Oh 
ho, Mr. Tutor ! an original lecture on the art of love! 

Bland. My sweetest angel, you are the perfect arche- 
type of all that is tender and generous; but Heaven 
forbid that I should be so selfish as to concur in a step 
which would involve the loss of your fortune, unless it 
were in my power to protect you from its chilling con- 
sequences. 

red. He, then, is the secret, favoured lover! Oh, 
the sweet Arcadian innocents ! 

Julia. Its chilling consequences! No, Blandcour ! 
whwWst blest with the cheering consciousness of enjoying 
your affection, the keenest grasp of indigence could ne- 
ver diminish, in my bosom, the warmth of its return. 


Enter ARTILLA, at the back, L. v. £. 


Artilla. Miss Julia must certainly be in the garden ; 
for I’ve been in search of her all over the house. [She 
perceives the characters in front.| Ha! an ambush! 
Then I fear my scheme has miscarried. 

[ She conceals herself. 

Bland. Full well I know the excess of your love, my 
Julia; but think you 1 could bear to see it flourish, 
(like a cherished exotic,) warmed by the atmosphere of 
patience, while the lovely mansion which contains it 
were battered by the inclement storms of poverty. 

Julia. But our situation is not so hopeless as you 
imagine. The kind solicitude of Artilla has outstripped 
my wishes, and described my situation to the Chevalier, 
who has undertaken the ungrateful task of sounding my 
uncle on the subject, preparatory to our venturing on a 
further disclosure. 

Raf. (Coming forward, L.| Yes, Madam; and here 
I am, come to report the success of my experiment. 

[Gets in centre—JULIA and BLANDCOUR on each 
side of him. ] 

Julia. Oh, Chevalier! I don't know how I shall re- 
pay your kindness! What said my uncle? Did you 
advance an innuendo of our attachment ? 

Raf. Yes, Madam, I did; but curse me if he dealt in 
innuendoes, in return. 

Bland. What did he say ? 

Raf. Do you wish to hear it, verbatim ? 

Bland. If you will favour me so far. 
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Raf. Then, sir, as nearly as I can recollect, this is 
what he said:—[ Loudly, in imitation of VERSIUICE. | 
‘If 1 discover that any crafty, designing villain has 
availed himself of my niece’s simplicity, to cajole her 
out of her affections— Damme! I'll blow his brains out.’ 

Fred. [Coming forward, and stepping between 
Buanpcour and RaFrrveton.| Heyday, Chevalier ! 
What's the meaning of this vociferation ? © 

Raf. 1 was only communicating to this gentleman the 
Admiral’s sentiments towards Miss Julia’s amant ca- 
chée ; and now, the sooner he and I decide which of us 
is entitled to that enviable distinction the better. 

Bland. Which of us, sir? what mean you ? 

Artilla. [Running forward, u. corner.) 1 fancy, sir, 
you'll be puzzled for an explanation, without my as- 
sistance. 

Julia. Your assistance, Artilla? 

Artilla. Yes, madam. I hope you will pardon the 
artifice, as it was intended for your benefit. The fact 
is, that, in order to secure the Chevalier’s assistance, in 
paving the way, by a fib, for the discovery of the truth, 

persuaded him, that he was the object of your secret 
attachment. Ha! ha! ha! 

Raf. Damnation! Here’s a turn of the dice! [ He re- 
tires, paces the stage in great chagrin, and exit. } 

[| Eaceunt Juvia, between FREDERICK and BUAND- 
cour; and ARTILLA, behind, laughing. 


SCENE VI.—An Apartment. 


Enter FREDERICK and BLANDCOUR, L. 


Bland. I am apprehensive, Mr. Fitzalwyn, that my 
secrecy, as to the attachment between Miss Heartsease 
and myself, may have induced you to suspect, that 
crafty means, and mercenary motives, on my part, led 
to its existence; yet I trust, sir, that if you knew my 
history 

Fred, 1 do, my dear sir. 

Bland, Indeed ! 

Fred. Perfectly. If Iam rightly informed, you are 
the only son of the late General Blandcour, who lost an 
immense estate by gaming, and who,—pardon the re- 
cital,— 

Bland. [A ffected.| Go on, sir. 

Fred. And who, after braving the bullets of his 
country’s foes for upwards of thirty years, fell by the 
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hand of the worst enemy a man can possibly be assailed 
by—himself,. 

Bland. ’Tis all too true, sir. 

Fred. But come—let us not dwell on so melancholy 
a subject. Suffice it to say, that I know you to be every 
way worthy of the conquest which you have achieved ; 
and will do all in my power to forward your views, on 
condition of your granting me one favour, in return. 

Bland. Most willingly, if it be in my power. 

Fred. The fact is, that, about a week ago, in a quar- 
ter where the discovery of my own name would have 
been prejudicial to my interests, I took the liberty to 
assume yours. 

Bland. Mine! 

Fred. Yes; and, as the discovery of the truth might 
possibly involve the forfeiture of the very handsome 
annuity which my guardian allows me, my request is, 
that, should my assumption give rise to any unforeseen 
equivoque, you will not expose it, during the present 
day. 

Bland. If have your assurance, that it is not em- 
ployed in such a way as to compromise the honour of 
its real owner, I give you my promise. 

Fred. 1 take you at your word; and not only pledge 
myself as to that, but, further, that it shall be redeemed 
to-morrow morning, in your presence, to your entire 
satisfaction. Meantime, let us proceed in search of the 
Chevalier, and, on our way, I'll briefly relate to you 
the whole affair. 

Bland. With al] my heart! [Haxeunt, Rr. 


SCENE VII.—An Apartment in Honeysuckle-Hall.— 
A looking-glass in the centre of the fiat. 


LE Franc discovered, curling a dress wig, which is 
hanging on the back of a chair. 


Le F. Monsieur le Baronet ave ask me, comme de 
grand faveur, dat I shall dress de peruke for de Amiral, 
because he ave hear of my grand talent, and he vish 
to make him ver much surprise. Ah ha! Monsieur Hi- 
lary is von gentilhomme bien genereux: he shall pay 
me for my fatigue. 


Enter ARTILLA, L. 


Artilla. Come, Monsieur, you’ve been long enough 
fidgeting over your job to have dressed all the heads in 
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the house. Here’s every body dressed except the Admi- 
ral; and he has rung three times in five minutes for his 
wig. 

Le F. Sacré! when I am forcée to friz him on de 
chair, ce n’est pas possible dat I shall meke more fast. 
If I should have de té&te de bois—de forme— 

Artilla. Psha! the village barber would have dore 
it in half the time. 

Le F. Mademoiselle, [ shall tell you, dat de barbier 
de village should not make him comme ca in all de time 
of his life. Mais,—but, if he should lend me his—vat 
you call ?—his blockhead, —in two, tree minute, I should 
make him de chef-d’ceuvre of de art. 

Arlilla. Oh, you want a wig-block ? 

Le F. Oh oui, yes. Ahha! A tought pass trough 
my cervelle! Ah, mademoiselle, if you should make 
me de grand politesse to sit in de chair, and put your 
head in de peruke von petit instant—[He takes the wiy 
from the chair, and approaches ARTILLA, bowing.] 

Artilla, What! put my head into the wig? Not TI, 
indeed ! 

Le F. Ah, Mademoiselle! je vous prie. It should 
make my fortune. [A bell rings violently without. 

Artilia. Mercy on me! There’s the Admiral again! 
If he has to wait five minutes longer, the house will not 
be large enough to hold him. 

Le F. Ah, diable! my pincette ave grow cold. One 
more echauffure, and I shall show you von coeffure su- 
perbe. [ He replaces the wig upon the chair ; then shows 
the curling-tongs, and runs off, as going to heat them. | 

Artilla. {Sola.| A pretty modest scheme, upon my 
word! To make me sit like a wax figure in a hair- 
dresser’s shop-window! [She looks alternately at the 
wig and the looking-glass, and bursts into laughter. | 
Ha! ha! ha! Well, { declare the Frenchman’s request 
has put an odd whim into my head: Now that he’s gone, 
I should like just to see what sort of a figure I should 
have cut, if I had consented. 

[She looks around, takes the wig from the chair, 
and approaches the looking-glass. | 


Enter Sin VaLeENTINE VERSUICE, in front, full-dress- 
ed, with the exception of his wig. 
Ver. [Angrily, but unheard by ARTILLA.] What a 


cursed fool was [ to dress here! Where the devil can 
my wig be? [He turns, and perceives ARTILLA.] You 
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damn’d slut! Here’s discipline !—Whilst I was ring- 
ing and bawling for my wig, this infernal baggage has 
been making a plaything of it. [He clenches his jist, 
and goes softly towards ARTILLA. } 


Enter Rarrieton, in front. 


Raf. [Observing the ApMirnat and Artitia.] Ha! 
Here’s a chance for Sir Hilary. [ Exit RAFFLETON. 
[VeRsuice approaches ARTILLA, unheard, and 
peeps into the glass, over her shoulder.—She 
shrieks, and faints: he catches her in his arms. 
to prevent her falling. } 
Ver. Hollo! what the devil are you about ? 


Enter RarFFLeTon and Sir Hivary, 


Hearts. Ah Val! what, we’ve found you out at last! 
Oh, you old poacher! Ha! ha! ha! 

Ver. [In a passion.| If none of you will take this 
infernal load from me, by heavens! I'll throw her on 
the floor. [ArtTiLia starts from his arms, throws the 
wig off, and runs off. 

Hearts. 1 thought how it would be.—The cat was 
going to make free with the chops, in spite of the 
gridiron. Ha! ha! ha! 

Ver. Oh! curse you all together ! 

[Exit Versuice, followed by HearTsease and 
RaFFLETON, laughing violently. | 


ACT Ill, 


SCENE I.—A Library.—A Table and two Arm-chairs 
at the back. 


Enter FREDERICK and RAFFLETON, L. 


Raf. Ha! ha! ha! What an exhibition! 

Fred. For Heaven’s sake, Raffleton, tranquillize your 
risible muscles, and recollect how precious the moments 
are. Now’s the time to exhibit the grand proof, at 
once, of your friendship and ingenuity. You're now in 
entire possession of both my secret and Julia’s; and, 
although we have mutually agreed to refuse each other 
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at the altar, should matters proceed to that extremity, 
I stand pledged to use my best efforts to delay the mar- 
riage, without the exposure of our sentiments. Do you 
think it practicable ? 

Raf. Practicable! Oh,—the easiest thing in the 
world ! 

Fred. Easy ! why, my dear fellow, the drawing-room 
is prepared for the performance of the ceremony ; and 
the clergyman is expected every moment. Think of the 
exigency ! ; 

Raf, Exigency! the best whetstone in the world to 
sharpen the wits upon. : 

Fred. Your confidence inspires me with hope, 
though I was on the brink of despair. Will you give 
us your assistance ? 

Raf. Will 1? Give me your hand, my boy.—[ They 
shake hands.\—1 thought to have a finger in this ma- 
trimonial pie myself; but, »’importe! my own disap- 
pointment shall not prevent me from serving my friend 
But mind, you must all follow my directions. 

Fred. Implicitly ! 

Raf. [Considering.| Then let me see. 

Fred. Well, what is to be the first step ? 

Raf. I’ve not yet determined. I was just consider- 
ing whether I should begin by way-laying the parson, 
or setting fire to the hoyse.—[ He looks off at the wing. | 
—But hush! here come Zephyr and Boreas. Let us 
Stand aside. 

[ They retire up the stage, and conceal themselves 
at the wing. 


Enter HEARTSEASE and VERSUICE, L. 


Hearts. Come, brother, the mistake’s all explained 
now. Don’t be angry any longer. 

Ver. I will be angry. Zounds! ’tis quite enough to 
endure the insolence of one’s own friends and relations, 
without becoming the butt of every meddling coxcomb. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Never mind, Val; forget 
and forgive. Come, give me your hand.—[ He forcibly 
takes Versuice’s hand.|—Recollect we're only three 
days’ old in the commission of the peace, and it would 
never do to disagree the first moment we are called 
upon to administer justice. 

Ver. What do you mean ? 

Hearts. Why it seems that Marline, on his return 
from the village—— 
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Enter MaRLINE, I. 


But here he i is to-speak for himself. 

Ver. [To Manuine.] Well, sir! what have you got 
to say? 

Marl. Please your honour, I went down to the vil- 
lage, according to orders; and when I got there, the 
parson warn’t turned out: so the servant carried the 
letter into his birth, and brought back word that his 
reverence would bear a hand to rig, and be up with 
you in a brace of shindies. 

Ver. Very well. 

Marl. So, to make the best of my way back, I took 
a cross-country cut; and as I was bowling athwart the 
copse, up yonder, I fell in with a man dragging a 
young woman along: so, as I thought he might be on 
a piratical cruize, I bore down upon him, clapt him 
alongside, and convoyed "em both here to tell their 
own story. 

Ver. Then you deserve a round dozen for your pains. 
IIow can we attend to them to-day? Let them be 
brought up for a hearing to-morrow. 

Hearts. Not for the world. No, no, Val. If we had 
thought the functions of the commission too arduous, 
we ought to have declined it; but, having accepted it, 
if the humblest peasant in the "hundred be injured, either 
in person or property, it is our duty to listen to his 
appeal at any hour. So show them up, Marline. 

(Axit MaRLINE, L. 

Ver. Humph! You seem determined to have every 
thing your own way to-day. 

[They retire up the stage.—FRepeERIcK and 
Rav¥FLETON come forward, and meet them.— 
Freprrick, Rk. of HEARTSEASE; RAFFLETON, 
R. of VERJUICE, 

Ilearis. Ah, Frederick! what you’re come to re- 
proach us with delay, eh? 

Fred. Believe me, sir, I had no such intention. 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! yvouhad, you rogue, you had. 
T can read it in your looks: but you must suppress 
your impatience as well as you cau. Tne Admiral and 
myself have a little official business to despatch, and 
then—hey for the wedding, my boy! 

Raf. | Bowing to Versuice, and stifling a laugh. 7] 
I hope, Admiral, you'll forgive my interrupting your 
téle-a-téle with your wig-block. 


sey 
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Ver. [ want no apologies, sir. You're my brother’s 

guest, and that’s your protection. 
[Versuicr and HeaRTsease sit down at the table. 
Raf. (Apart to FreperRick.| Away with you, and 
desire Julia to be ready, at a moment’s warning, to se- 
cond our plans. [ Goes behind VEeRSuIcE’s chair. 
[Avit FREDERICK, R. 


Enter MARLINE, L., followed by APPLETON and Rosa. 
—Rosa, with donncust eyes, leans on APPLETON, 
and advances timidly. 


§pple. What are you afraid of, girl? Hold up your 
head. You’re in the presence of an English justice ; 
which can never be the place for injured innocence to 
feel abashed in. 

Hearts. Now, my friend, as we have some domestic 
matters to altend to, the more briefly you can state 
your grievance the better. 

Apple. Ah, sir! my story’s easily told. Wrongs 
like mine occur too frequently to require much expla- 
nation.—[ He takes off Rosa’s bonnet, puts his arm 
round her neck, parts her hair upon her forehead to 
show her face, and proceeds with emotion. |\—Look on 
this face, your worship. This is my daughter! my only 
child! the too ripe fruit of eighteen summers’ culti- 
vation. She was the comfort of my life—the only 
object 1 possessed in the world to sweeten my labour, 
by sharing its produce. Look on her, your worships, 
and say if I had not reason to feel a father’s pride, as 
well as joy, in having such a blessing. 

Ver. Vil tell you what, my fine fellow: if you've 
any application to make, you must either do it in un off- 
hand, business-like way, cr come again when we’ve 
more leisure. 

Heart. Nay, brother, let the man relate his own 
affair in his own way. 

Ver. No such thing. He'd keep us prosing here all 
day. If you don’t know how to conduct an examina- 
tion, Vl show you.—[ 7'0 Appleton, |—Hark’ye, sir: 
what's your name ? 

Apple. Appleton, sir. Ralph Appleton. 

Raf. [Aside.] Appleton! By heavens, that’s the 
name of Fitzalwyn’s mistress ! 

Ver. And that young woman, you say, is your 
daughter?» 

Apple. Rosa Appleton—my daughter ! 
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Raf. (Aside.] Rosa! Othe devil! Here’sa turn 
of the dice! | | 

Ver. [To APPLETON.] Humph!—And now, if you 
can manage to stow your report into a moderate com- 
pass, let us hear it. 

Apple. Your worship shall not again have to com- 
plain of the length of my speeches.—Myself and my 
daughter have been robbed. 

Ver. Of what? ; 

Apple. 1 of her person, and she of her honour. 

[ HEARTSEASE and VERJUICE converse in whispers. 

Raf. [Aside.| Here’s a dilemma! I must go and 
put Fitzalwyn on his guard. 

[As RaAFFLETON approaches the wing to yo off, 
r., enter FREDERICK, meeting him. <As soon 
as Rosa sees Freperick, she shrieks and 
Saints in the arms of APPLETON. 

Fred. Eternal powers! °Tis Rosa !—f Ile crosscs to 
her.|—Stand off !—[ He snatches Rosa from Arput- 
ron’s arms, bears her to the front, and speaks to her 
with intense feeling, but in a subdued voice.|—Rosa! 
my love! Speak, or you’ll distract me. 

Apple. | Approaching the table.) What is the mean- 
ing of this new outrage? Your worships! am I to en- 
dure this in your presence ? 

Hearts. | Rising, and coming forward, ut.\ Poor 
young woman, what could ail her so suddenly? But 
see, she revives! Chevalier, lead her in, and desire 
Julia to assist in restoring her. | 

Raf. By all means, baronet.—[ Aside.]—Huzza ! 
Here’s one more squeak ! [He hurries Rosa off, r. 

Hearts. [To APppLEeTON.] You’ve no ‘objection, 
friend? She will receive the tenderest care, and I'll 
pledge my honour fer her safety. 

Apple. Objection, sir!—On the contrary, I assure 
you of my confidence and thanks. | 

Ver. | Aside.| My mind misgives me.—[ To Frene- 
RICK, in a magisterial tone.|—Come here, sir.—({ Frr- 
DERICK approaches the table.|\—Answer me, without 
hesitating to hatch a falsehood. What motive had you 
for snatching that young woman from the arms of her 
father ? 

Fred. [Affecting surprise.| Her father, sir! Is that 
good man her father ? 

Hearts. Ay, boy, so he tells us, and we’ve no rea- 
son to doubt his word. [HEARTSEASE resumes his seat. 
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Fred. O, sir!—U don’t dispute it—but—the young 
woman uttered such a piercing shriek—that—the mere 
impulse of gallantry and benevolence — 

Ver. Damme, sir !—None of your veering and haul- 
ing. Answer me distinctly and honestly ; for, if I de- 
tect you in a lie, by heavens, Ill be the death of you: 
are you the scoundrel who debauched this man’s 
daughter ? 

Hearts. Psha! for shame, brother, to entertain such 
a suspicion! | 

Ver. What the devilis it to you? Let him answer 
for himself. 

Fred. I trust, sir, that you will not offer such an 
indignity to the promised husband of your niece, as to 
deem an answer necessary. 

Ver, Humph! It looks devilish like it.—[ Turning 
to ApPLeToN.|—But go on with your story. Your 
daughter, you say— 

Apple. Please your worship, three days ago, my 
daughter disappeared from her home, during my ab- 
sence, and I have eye-witnesses to prove that ste was 
forcibly borne to a carriage, and hurried off too swiftly 
for pursuit. From that time, all my researches and in- 
quiries after her proved abortive, until within this 
hour; when, on passing a house, called Ivy Lodge, I 
there discovered her: and, from the jewels and dresses 
in her apartments, I suspect that her seducer is a per- 
son of some consequence. 

Ver. That shall not protect him from the course of 
justice, if he falls under my clutches. 

Hearts. Bravo, Admiral !—[ 4side to Versuice.|— 
The lickerish dog! We’ll give him a taste of the grid- 
iron. Ha! ha! ha! 

Ver. [Apart to Heartsease.|] Ugh! Curse your 
spiteful chuckling !—[ 7'o APPLETON. |—Tell me, sir, 
are you acquainted with the name of the person against 
whom you prefer complaint ? 

Apple. lam, your worship. 

Fred. [ Aside.| Can he have penetrated my disguise ? 

Ra¥FLeTon enters unobserved at the wing, 
mear which FrepErricK stands, and occu- 
sionally gowng off and returring, listens to 
the dialogue. | 

Ver, [Earnestly to Aprpneton.] You know his 
name? Out with it. 

Apple. "Tis Blandcour ! 

E 2 
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Hearts. “With astonishment.| Blandcour ! 

Fred. [Aside.| { breathe again. Now only let 
Blandcour keep faith with me, and there is still hope. 

Ver. [ Rising, and coming forward with grcat satis- 
faction.| Fred, give me your hand. [TV'hey shake 
hands.| \ beg your pardon.-—I was in an infernal stew, 
and [ would not have had my fears realized for half my 
fortune. [Turning to HearTsease.] Hilary, I give 
you joy of your friend. 

Hearts. 1 don’t believe it. "Tis some mistake: 1 
won’t credit a word of it, till I hear it confirmed by h 
own lips. [ He calls.] Robert! 


Enter RoBERT, L. 


Go, and send Mr. Blandcour to me immediately 
[Exit Roper. 

Apple. Is Mr. Blandcour in your house, sir ? 

Heurts. Ay, to be sure he is. He lives in my house. 
He’s my guest, and my friend; and, either he shall 
make you withdraw your accusation, or I’m no phy- 
siognomist. 

Ver. Humph! we shall see: and, if the man should 
still persist in his charge, Pll lay your crony by the 
heels, as sure as there’s a gaol in the county. 

[HEARTSEASE and VERIUICE resume their scats. 


Enter BLANDCOUR, R. 


Fred. [Apart to BLuanpcour | Not a word, as you 
value your own and Julia’s happiness. 

Ver. [To Buanpcour.]| Coie, sir; no skulking and 
whispering ; come this way. 

BLANDCOUR approaches the tuble. 

Hearts. Brother, brother, for common decorum’s 
sake, treat Mr. Blandcour like a gentleman. 

Ver. I won't: Vil treat him as I please. None of 
your damned honeysuckle measures for me. I suppose 
you'd like to give him a hint to be off 

Hearls, Well done, Val! raveaway Ha! ha! ha! 
but don’t expect to be spared, when you find out your 
mistake. 

Ver. Be quiet. [To BLanpcour.] Now, young man— 
a person named Ralph Appleton has deposed before us, 
that you have forcibly taken from her home, and 
robbed of her honour, Rosa Appleton, his daughter. 
What have you to say against the charge ? 

Bland. Nothing’ sir. 
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Ver. [Turning to Heartseasz.|] There! d’ye hear 
that? Now for your triumph. Zounds, why don’t you 
laugh? 

Hearts. [Anxiously.] Mr. Blandcour, am I to be- 
lieve you capable of so much profligacy ? 

Bland. Vf the perplexing dilemma in which I now 
stand should excite in your mind such a suspicion, the 
greater is my misforture. 

Hearts. What! you don't acknowledge it? Then, 
by all that’s generous, I don’t believe it. 

Ver. Humph! you’re a pretty magistrate! Then I'll 
take the responsibility upon myself. Once more, sir, 
have you any thing to say in your defence ? 

Bland. At present, nothing, sir. At this moment 
circumstances exist. which forbid my explanation ; 
but, after the expiration of this day,— 

Ver. What, you expect to give us leg-bail, do you? 

Bland. On the contrary, sir, [will submit to any 
restraint which you may think proper to impose on me: 
and, to-morrow morning, I will forfeit my life, if I do 
not satisfy both you and my accuser. 

. Ver. You shall submit, sir: for, in virtue of my indi- 
vidual office, J] shall immediately make out your mitti- 
mus, and get rid of 5ou and the complaint together. 

Mar. {Stepping forward, u.| T beg your honour’s 
pardon; I know very well it don’t become me to talk 
about these here sort 0” matters: but, if it isn’t asking 
too great a favour, will you give me leave to speak a 
few words? 

Ver. Youspeak! What have you got to say? Are 
you going to turn advocate? ‘Who the devil taught 
you law and logic ? 2 

Mar. Nobody, your honour: nor I don’t want to 
learn ’em. To plead the cause of an injured female in 
the presence of a British officer don’t require any of 
your Westminster-hall lingo—no Latin, nor no Greek. 
Plain English language to a plain English heart, in 
behalf of a plain English—no, [ beg pardon—a pretty 
English woman, is better than all the black rigging 
and swab wigs in the nation.—Will your honour give 
me leave to have my say? 

Hearts. Ay, that you shall, Marline, if my voice 
have any weight. 

[MaruIne looks significantly at Versvuice for 
his consent.—VERIUICE nods. 

Mar. Thank your honour. I wouldy’t take the 

E3 
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liberty to speak, only I think I may do some good. 
Mayhap your honour don’t recollect that, if the gentle- 
mau goes to limbo, it will do the old man no good, and 
break the poor girl’s heart. Now, as I find that Mr. 
Frederick and Madam Julia are going to be married to- 
day, I’ve been thinking, that, if Mr. Blandcour would 
but give his promise to get spliced to Miss Rosa, it 
would give a prime finish to the pleasures of the day, 
and all hands would be contented and happy.—What ' 
do you say, your honour ? 

Fred. (Apart to RaF¥FLetTon.] What’s to be cone, 
if he assents ? [RAFFLETON muses. 

Ver. Vil tell you what, Marline: you've served me 
at a push more than once in action; but I never ex- 
pected to be indebted to you for a hint in my legal 
capacity. —You’re a good-natured fellow, Mat: and, 
if all the parties are satisfied with that arrangement, 
I have no objection. [7'o Buanpcour.] What say 
you, sir? 

Raf. (Starting from his reverie, and running to 
Brianpcour.] I have it. Humour their project, and 
leave the rest to me. [ He runs off, R. U. E. 

Bland. tain in your hands, gentlemen; and as you 
insist upon allowing me no wider range of choice than 
what sort of dock 1 will be secured by, I shall certainly 
give the preference to wedlock. 

Hearts. [To Buanpcour.|] Ah, you scapegrace 
rogue !—What you are the culprit, then, after all! Ha! 
ha! ha! Never mind, my boy: you deserve to be for- 
given for the honourable mode you take of repairing 
your fault. 

Ver. [To Bianpcour.] Come, sir, I take you at 
your word, and shall put your sincerity to the test im- 
mediately. [To Hearrsease.| Come, Hilary, we'll 
adjourn to the drawing-room, where all the servants 
are assembled for the wedding. The clergyman will 
be here immediately ; and in the meantime I intend that 
the whole household shall be witnesses to this young 
fellow’s promise. 

Heurts, Bravo, Admiral ! with all my heart. I will 
but step into the garden, to give directions about my 
little pet-f€te, and will join you in five minutes. 

{Exit HEARTSEASE, L. 

Ver. Frederick, go and lead the young woman into 
the drawing-room, that we may make %er happy, and 
then I'll escort your bride to the altar, and the parson 
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shall put you into full commission to supersede me in 
the command of her. 
Fred, 1 will, sir. [Aside.| What will be the end of 
this torturing mystery ? 
[Ezeunt. VeERJUICE, followed by APPLETON, 
Bvanpcour, and MARLINE, L., and Frene- 
RICK, R. 


SCENE II.—A handsome Drawing-room, decorated 
with wreaths of flovers.—At the upper end, near the 
flat, a table with book. 


inter FrReEpERIcK, JuLIA, (in Rosa APPLETON’S 
dress) and RAFFLETON, R. 


Raf. Well, Frederick, what say you to Julia’s dis- 
guise ? don’t you think this metamorphosis will impose 
upon the purblind old Admiral ? 

Fred. Heaven send it may! ’Tis our only chance ; 
and, if we can but once induce him to pronounce his 
consent, 1’m confident that his natural pertinacity, and 
his rigid adherence ‘to his word, will prevent his re- 
tracting. 

Raf. I hope you'll find it so. At all events, I’ve 
performed my part, and must leave the rest to your 
management. (Eeit RAFFLETON, R. 


Enter Versuice, tu. 0. £., followed by BLANDCOUR, 
APPLETON, and MARLINE, and a number of Ser- 
vants, who range themselves on each side of the table. 
—VerRsuice takes Juutia from FREDERICK: she 
holds down her head, by which means her face is con- 
cealed by her bonnet.— Exit FREDERICK, L. 


Ver. Come, young woman, don’t be alarmed. I’m 
about to procure an act of justice for you, that shall set 
your heart at rest. [He /eads her lowards Buanpcour. | 
Now, Mr. Blandcour, either your promise, in the pre- 
sence of this assembly, to be married to this young wo- 
man, as soon as the necessary forms will admit; or, act- 
ing upon the deposition which I have received, I send 
you to durance vile. 

(BLanpcour advances, and takes Jwuta's hand: 
she reclines her head on his shoulder, and whis- 
pers to him. 

Bland. [With great glee.) Am I distinctly to. under 
stand, sir, that such is your decision ? 

Ver. By the honour of an officer and a magistrate, it 
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is, sir. I call upon every one present to witness it, 
and I bind myself to endure the consequences. 

Julia. (Taking off her bonnet.) Thanks, my dear 
uncle,—thanks for your generous and indulgent com- 
mands, 

. Ver. Uncle! fire and furies! what do you mean? 

Julia. Merely, sir, that your mistake has conferred 
joy, where the fulfilment of your intentions would have 
inflicted misery. 

Apple, [Anriously.) Where, then, is my daughter? 

[APPLETON crosses the stage from wu. to R.5 
RAFFYLETON enters, R., and mects him at the 
ming. | 

Raf, Let me speak a word with you. 

[ They confer apart. 

Ver. Damnation! I’ve been made the victim of a 
conspiracy! But here comes Hilary. How will he 
take this, with his boasted defiance of perplexities ? 
Zounds ! he’s rightly punished, and I could almost join 
in the laugh to see him for once in a passion. 


. 
4 


Enter HEARTSEASR, L. 


Hearts. Julia in masquerade! Ha! ha! ha! What 
the deuce is the meaning of this joke ? 

Bland. Miss Heartsease thought this plain attire 
best suited to the humble pretensions of her intended 
husband, sir. 

[Branpcour and Juxia kneel to HEARTSEASE. 

Hearts. Husband ! 

Julia. Stratagem has procured for us the consent of 
my uncle; and, if you value your daughter's happiness, 
you will bestow my hand where alone I can make a ten- 
der of my heart. | 

Hearts. Ha! ha! ha! Rise, you silly girl: you 
ought to have known me better. [He raises them.] 
Why did you not tell me all this before? I only want 
to see you happy; and, if your affections are placed 
upon my friend Blandcour, 1’ll give you to him as 
willingly as to any man in the universe. Ha! ha! ha! 

Ver. "Sdeath! 1 shall be strangled with passion ! 
Sure enough the oily porpus has no more feeling than 
the mizen-mast. 

Hearts. [Stepping between BLANDCOBR and Juuia.} 
But hark’ye, sir! How about Rosa Appleton ? 

Julia. That, sir, was a part of our artifice. [She 
points to the wing playfully.) There, siri there comes 
the wicked seducer ! 
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Enter Freperick, v., leading Rosa APPLETON, at- 
tired in Juxiia’s full-dress. 


Ver, Frederick ! 

Fred. Yes, sir: I am the man, who, assuming Mr. 
Blandcour’s name, did the wrong which he was accused 
of. The fear of your resentment alone restrained ime 
from bestowing my name upon the woman of my choice, 
which | am now resolved to do, even at the sacrifice of | 
my own fortune, and your friendship. 

Ver, Why, you insolent puppy'—do you want to 
make me look like a knave, as well as a fool? Zounds, 
and the devil! do you think, because I’m hot-headed, 
1 must be cold-hearted ? No, sir; I pledged my word 
to that old man, [pointing to ApPLeTON] that the 
rank of his daughter’s seducer should be no protection 
to him, and, if I had known it to be you, | would not 
have relaxed a jot. [He tukes a parchment from his 
pocket, and gives it to FReperick.| There, sir, is the 
assignment of your property, which 1 promised myself 
the pleasure of presenting to you this day under very 
different circumstances. Let it be duly registered in 
the stamp-office of gratitude, and Vil swallow my 
bile, though it should choke me, and bid you welcoine 
to it. 

Fred. And believe me, sir, the record of your genero- 
sity shall never be obliterated from my heart. 

Raf. Ha! ha! ha! Huzza! Here’s a turn of the 
dice! What do you think of this, Fitz? Didn't I bring 
you through with a flourish of trumpets ? 

Fred, My dear Chevalier, I shall never forget your 
kind assistance. 

Hearls. [Taking VeRsuice’s hand.| Ha! ha! ha! 
Bravo, brother! I give you joy of having advanced a 
Step hearer to my maxim, You have made a noble re- 
solution: and, if every one would follow your ex- 
ample, in all instances of defeated intention, the /agot 
af thorns, which many people place beneath the heads 
of themselves and their progeny, might oftentimes he 
converted into a pillow Qf roses. 


THR END, 





White, Se. 


R. Cruikshank, Del. 


fBiDas. 


Pol. Ah! happy hours ! how fleeting 


Ye danced on down away, 


When, my soft vows repeating 


At Daphne’s feet I lay! 


Scene 4. 
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HMidas. 

Kane O'HARA was the very prince of burletta-writers. 
His Golden Pippin is whimsical ; his lyrical additions to 
Tom Thumb are every way worthy of that inimitable bur- 
lesque ; and his Midas is the most perfect thing of its 
kind, in our language. It exhibits a ludicrous assem- 
blage of gods and goddesses; of mortals and immor- 
tals. The story of Midas’s ears is happily dramatized. 
His worship appears invested with all his legal attri- 
butes ; and who shall say that he cuts not a very judi- 
cial and respectable figure? He has his little concu- 
piscences, too—a characteristic not uncommon to the 
bench—Sergeant Splitbrain, to wit: 


“ All men have had their frailties, since the flood ; 
And ‘homo sum, my lord,—we're flesh and blood !” 


The true art of burlesque is in making people speak 
and act out of their proper characters. A love-sick 
abigail raving in blank verse—a romantic cook, broiling 
and frying away in heroics—or a magnanimous tailor, 
exchanging his bodkin and shears for a sword anda 
truncheon—no gravity can withstand. In like manner, 
when kings and queens lard their own natural bombast 
with phrases borrowed from the canting vocabulary, and 
most unroyally fling their crowns and sceptres at each 
other’s heads, the effect is broad, palpable, and hu- 
morous, in the extreme. at is different, when gods 
and goddesses are introduced on the scene. Jove, in his 
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tantrums, is a good jest; and Juno threatening her rake- 
helly thunderer with Doctors’ Commons, is another, to 
those who have a smattering of heathen mythology. 
But the deities in the gallery, for want of a little insight 
into those mysteries (which, we hope, the present rage 
for education will speedily and abundantly supply), 
cannot fully skim the cream of the joke; and Queen 
Dollollolla’s uplifted bowl] of stiff rack punch, and jovial 
accompaniment, “ Sing rum-ti-iddity, row, row, row!” 
are, we dare swear, fifty times more effective than 
King Jupiter and his termagant queen. Still, by the 
aid of splendid scenery and fine music, this burletta will 
always be a favourite with the public; while its literary 
merits are sure to be appreciated by those who have 
any conception of wit and humour. 

Out-of-the-way rhymes and quaint expressions, when 
ingeniously associated, are sure to produce a comic ef- 
fect. Swift was peculiarly adroit in this species of wit, 
and valued himself on his proficiency. The drollery of 
these combinations is greatly heightened by their adap- 
tation to familiar and popular tunes. A plaintive air, 
to a jumble of odd words—a woful ballad of love and sen- 
timent, set toa merry jig, are the queerest things ima- 
ginable. Much depends on the mock-gravity with which 
the business is conducted. Ifthe dramatis persone join 
in the laugh, the jest is lost. Midas was originally pro- 
duced, at Covent Garden, as a three-act opera ; but an 
extravaganza in three acts is a redundancy of fun: it was 
judiciously cut down by the author to its present form ; 
and it proved completely successful. 

Kane O‘Hara, like his fellow-countryman, O'Keeffe, 
was, for many years, totally blind. He was greatly ad- 
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mired for his wit, and taste in music. He died 
June 17, 1782. 

Edwin made his first bow at Covent-Garden Theatre 
in Touchstone and Midas. The humour of Touchstone, he 
did not fully conceive; but his Midas was perfectly 
unique. Since the days of Ned Shuter, the town had 
not enjoyed such an exquisite comic treat. His burletta- 
singing was the finest ever heard on the stage. Liston 
looks Midas admirably.—The effect of such a physiog- 
nomy, enveloped in a huge flowing wig, may be easily 
conceived ;—but Liston cannot sing. Mathews is right 
comical in his worship.—Munden is supreme.—Emery 
has left no successor behind him in the publican, Pan. 

The critics are divided as to the respective merits of 
Mr. Sinclair and Madame Vestris, in Apollo. We like 
neither the one nor the other. The gentleman is too af- 
fectedly prim ; the lady is too knowing and pert. The 
air, ‘‘ Pray Goody,” is almost sufficient to redeem these 
faults. Sinclair sings it, by many degrees, the best. 


(iq D—s. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 
R. means Right ; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Door; L. D. Left Door ; 8S. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Entrance ; C.D. Centre Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 
R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 
R. RC. Cc. LC. L. 
*4* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience 


Costume, 


JUPITER.—A crimson and gold coronet, blue velvet anu gow 
shirt, rose-coloured satin robe, biack and gold belt, flesh dress, san- 
dals, bracelets, &c. 

APOLLO,.—First dress. White kerseymere shirt, trimmed with 
silver; blue drapery, flesh dress, sandals, wreath of laurels, sun on 
breast. Second dress. Dove-coloured ragged tunic, light hat, and 
leather belt, russet sandals. : 

MERCURY.—Silver cap, with wings, blue and silver shirt, white 
drapery, flesh dress, slippers, and wings to the heels. 

PAN.—Dark flesh dress, goat-skin breeches and shoes, wreath of 
vine-leaves ana berries. 

BACCHUS.—Flesh dress, leopard-skin shirt, wreath of vinc-leaves 
and berries. 

MARS.—Gold helmet, gold leather breastplate and lambrakins, 
scarlet shirt and robe, flesh dress and sandals. ; 

MIDAS.—Black cocked hat, scarlet feather, and silver lace, a 
Iilac-figured velvet coat, green silk damask waistcoat, richly em- 
broidered ; black satin breeches, scarlet stockings. 

SILENO,—Large round light hat,drab country coat and breeches, 
flowered waistcoat, leathern belt. 

DAMMTAS.—Claret cloth jacket,trimmed with yellow ; flowered 
waistcoat, yellow breeches, crimson stockings, 

PEASANTS.—Hats and plain tunics. 

JUNO.-—A gold coronet, a silver tissue dress, Scarlet and gold 
robe, flesh-coloured stockings, and sandals. 

ENUS.—A silver tissue dress, blue drapery with stars, flesh 
dress and sandals, silver bandeau. 

MINERVA.—Helmet and breastplate, scarlet robe, and spangled 
dresé, sandals. 

DIANA.—Green dress, trimmed with gold; leopard-skin, flesh 
dress, and sandals. 

HEBE.—Spangled dress, blue drapery. 

THREE GRACES.—White dresses, with wreaths of flowers; 
pink drapery. 

CU PID.—Silver dress, wreath of flowers, wings, and flesh dress. 

NYSA AND DAPHNE.—White dresses, trimmed with green and 


pink. 
MYSIS.—An old English velvet hat, a black jacket, trimmed with 
point, a point apron, scarlet petticoat, trimmed with point; scarlet 


shoes. 
PEASANTS.—Coloured dresses. 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre-Royai, 
Haymarket, 1825. 


Jupiter ..... Mr. Ebsworth. Juno....... Miss A. Jones. 
Apollo ...... Madame Vestris. Venus ..... Miss Clare. 

Pan ....... Mr. W. West. Cupid ...... Miss M. Ebsworth. 
Mercury .... Mr. Coates. Minerva .... Mrs, Coveney. 
Bacchus .... Mr. Jones. Diana ...... Mrs. W. Johnson. 
Mars ....... Mr, Vaughan. Hebe ...... Miss Fairbrother, 
Midas ...... Mr. Liston. Mysis ....... Mrs. C. Jones. 
Damaias ... Mr. Huckel. Nysa@ ........ Miss George. 


Stleno ..0.0. Mr. Pyne. Daphne ...... Mrs. Waylett. 


MIDAS. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—The curtain rising discovers the heathen 
deities seated amidst the clouds, in full council. 
They address JuPItvTER in the following chorus. 


CHORUS OF ALL THE GODS. 


Jove, in his chair, 
Of the sky lord-mayor, 
With his nods 
Men and gods 
Keeps in awe ; 
When he winks, 
Heaven shrinks ; 
When he speaks, 
Hell squeaks ; 
Earth’s globe is but his taw 
Cock of the school, 
We bears despotic rule ; 
His word, 
Though absurd, 
Must be law. 
Even Fate, 
Though so great, 
Must not prate ; 
His bald pate 
Jove would cuff, 
He’s so bluff, 
For a straw. 
Cow’d deities, 
Like mice in cheese, 
To stir must ceuse, 
Or gnaw 
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Jup. [Rising.| Immortals, you have heard your 
plaintive sovereign, 
And culprit Sol’s high crimes. Shall we who govern, 
Brook spies upon us? Shall Apollo trample 
On our commands ? We’ll make him an example. 
As for you, Juno, curb your prying temper, or 
We'll make you, to your cost, know—we’re your em- 
peror. 
Juno. Wl take the law.—{ To JurirerR.|—My proc- 
tor, witha summons, . 
Shall cite you, sir, t? appear at Doctors’ Commons. 
Jup. Vet him—but first PH chase from heaven yon 
varlet. 
Juno. What, for detecting you and your vile harlot ! 


AIR.— Juno, 


Think not, lewd Jove, 
Thus to wrong my chaste love ; 
For, spite of your rakehelly godhead, 
By day and by night, 
Juno will have her right, 
Nor be of dues nuptial defrauded. 
I'll ferret the haunts 
Of your female gallants ;— 
In vain you in darkness enclose them : 
Your favourite jades 
T’li plunge to the shades, 
Or into cows metamorphose them. 


Jup. Peace, termagant !—I swear by Styx, our thunder 
Shall hurl him to the earth. Nay, never wonder, 
I’ve sworn it, gods. 

Apollo. Hold, hold, have patience, 
Papa.—No bowels for your own relations ! 


AIR.—APOLLO. 


Be by your friends advised. 
Too harsh, too hasty dad ! 
Maugre your bolts and wise head, 
The world will think you mad. 
What worse can Bacchus teach men, 
His roaring bucks, when drunk, 
Than break the lamps, beat watchmen, 
And stagger to some punk ? 


Jup. You saucy scoundrel—there, sir. [Scrikes him.] 
—Come, disorder, 
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Down, Phebus, down to earth, we'll hear no further. 
Roll, thunders, roll ; blue lightnings flash about him : 
The blab shall find our sky can do without him.— 

[ Thunder and lightning. Juprrer darts a bolt 
athim; he falls.—JuPiIteR re-assumes his 
throne ; and the gods all ascend together, 
singing the initial Chorus, ‘‘ Jove in his 
chair,’” &c. 

SCENE 1l1.—A champaign country, with a distant 
village.— Violent storm of thunder and lightning.—A 
Shepherd, sleeping in the field, is roused by it, and 
runs off, u., frightened, leaving his cloak, hat, and 
guitar behind him. 


[ APOLLO, as cast from heaven, falls to the earth, witha 
rude shock, and lies for awhile stunned ; at length 
he begins to move, rises, advances, and, looking for- 
ward, speaks. } 


Apol. Zooks! what a crush! a pretty decent tumble! 
Kind usage, Mr. Jove—sweet sir, your humble. 
Well, down I am ;—no bones broke, though sore pep- 


per’d! 
Here doom’d to stay.—What can I do?—turn shep- 
herd ?— [Puts on the cloak, &c. 


A lucky thought !—In this disguise, Apollo 

No more, but Pol the swain, some flock Il) follow. 
Nor doubt I, with my voice, guitar, and person, 
Among the nymphs to kick yp some diversion. 


Enter SILENO, L. 


Sil. Whom have we here? a sightly clown !—and 
sturdy : 
Hum—plays, I see, upon the hurdy-gurdy. 
Seems out of place—a stranger—all in tatters ; 
VH hire him—he’ll divert my wife and daughters. 
Whence, and what art thou, boy? 
Pol. An orphan lad, sir. 
Pol is my name—a shepherd once my dad, sir. 
I’ th’ upper parts, here—though not born to serving, 
V'll now take on, for, faith, I’m almost starving. 
Sil. You've drawn a prize i’ th’ lottery—so have I 
too 5 
Why, I’m the master you could best apply to. 
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DUET.—APpottio and S1ILENO. 


Sil. Since you mean to hire for service, 
Come with me, you jolly dog ; 
You can help to bring home harvest. 
Tend the sheep, and feed the hog. 
Fal, lal, la, 


With three crowns, your standing wages, 
You shall daintily be fed ; : 
Bacon, beans, salt beef, cabbages, 
Buttermilk, and oaten bread. 
Fal, lal}, Ia. 


Come, strike hands, you'll live in clover, 
When we get you once at home ; 
And when daily labour’s over, 
We’ll dance to your strum-strum. 
Fal, lal, la. 


Pol. 1 strike hands, J take your offer, 
Farther on I may fare worse ; 
Zooks ! I can no longer suffer 
Hungry guts and empty purse. 
Fal, lal, la. 


Sil Do strike hands ; ’tis kind I offer ; 
Pol. IT strike hands, and take your offer ; 
Sil. Farther seeking, you'll fare worse 3 
Pol. Farther on I may fare worse. 

Sil. Pity such a lad should suffer, 

Pol. Zooks ! I can no longer suffer, 


Sil. Hungry guts and empty purse, 
Pol. Hungry guts and empty purse. 
Fal, lal, la. 
[Exeunt, u., dancing and singing. 


SCENE III.—Sileno’sFarm-house. 


Enter DAPHNE and NyYsa, R. 
Daph. But, Nysa, how goes on ’Squire Midas’s 
courtship ? 
Nysa. eas sweet Dametas, pimp to his great wor- 
ship, 
Brought me from him a purse ; but the conditions— 
I’ve cured him, I believe, of such commissions. 
Daph. The moon-calf! This must blast him with 
my father. 
Nysa. Right ; so we're rid of the two frights together. 
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Both. Ha! ha! ha !—ha! ha! ha! 


Enter Mysis, L. 


Mysis. Hey-day! what mere’s nest’s found 7?—For 
ever grinning ! 
Ye rantipoles—is’t thus you mind your spinning ? 
[ Crosses toc, 


AIR.—Mysis. 


Girls are known 
To mischief prone, 
If ever they be idle ; 
Who would rear 
Two daughters fair, 
Must hold a steady bridle ; 
For here they skip, 
And there they trip, 
And this and that way sidle. 
Giddy maids, 
Poor silly jades, 
All after men are gadding ; 
They flirt pell-mel) 
Their train to swell, 
To coxcomb, coxcomb adding : 
To every fop 
_ They’re cock-a-hoop, 
And set their mothers madding. 


Enter SiLEeno, introducing Pou, u. 


Sil, Now, dame and girls, no more let’s hear you 
grumble 
At too hard toil ;—I chanced just now to stumble 
On this stout drudge—and hired him—fit for labour. 
[Puts him over. 
To ’em, lad—then he can play, and sing, and caper. 
Mysis. Fine rubbish to bring home! a strolling 
thrummer ! 
What art thou good for ? speak, thou ragged mummer ! 
[To Pot. 
Nysa. Mother, for shame !— 
Mysis. Peace, saucebox, or I’}l maul you. 
Pol. Goody, my strength and parts you undervalue ; 
For his and your work, 1 am brisk and handy. 
Daph. A sad cheat else— 
Mysis. What you, you jack-a-dandy ? 
B 
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AIR.—Po tx. 


Pray, goody, please to moderate the rancour of your 
tongue: 
Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes ? 
Remember, when the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is 
strong : 
A stranger why will you despise? 
Ply me, 
Try me, 
Prove ere you deny me: 
If you cast me 
Off, you blast me, 
Never more to rise. 


Pray, goody, &c. 


Mysis. Sirrah, this insolence deserves a drubbing. 

Nysa. With what sweet temper he bears all her 
snubbing ! 

Sil. Oons, no more words.—Go, boy, and get your 
dinner. [ Exit Pon, R. 

Fie! why so cross-grain’d to a young beginner ? 

Nysa. So modest ! 

Daph. So genteel! 

Sil. [To Mysis.] Not pert, nor lumpish. 

Mysis. Would he were hang’d! 

Nysa & Daph. La! mother, why so frumpish? 


QUARTETTO. 


Nysa. Mamma, how can you be so il}-natured 
To the gentle, handsome swain 
Daph. To a lad so limb’d, so featured, 
Sure ’tis cruel to give pain. 
Sure ’tis cruel, &c. 
Mysis. Girls, for you my fears perplex me; 
I’m alarm’d on your account: 
Sil Wife, in vain you teaze and vex me— 
1 will rule, depend upon’t. 
Nysa.. Ah! ah! 
Daph. Mamma! 
Nysa. Mamma, how can you be so ilf-natured ? 
Daph. Ah! ah! to a lad so limb’d and featured ? 
Nysa. To the gentle, handsome swain. 
Daph. Sure ’tis cruel to give pain ; 
Nysa. Sure ’tis cruel to give pain ; 
Daph. To the gentle, handsome swain. 
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Mysis. Girls, for you my fears perplex me ; 
I’m alarm’d on your account : 
Sil. Wife, in vain you teaze and vex me— 
I will rule, depend upon’t, 
Nysa. Mamma! 
Mysis. Pshaw! pshaw! 
Daph. Papa! 
Sil. Ah! ah! 
Daph. Mamma, how can you be So ill-natured ? 
Sil. Pshaw! pshaw! you must not be so ill-na- 
; tured |! 
Nysa. Ah! ah! toa lad so limb’d, so featured? 
Daph. To the gentle, handsome swain. 
Sil. He’s a gentle, handsome swain. 
Nysa. Sure ’tis cruel to give pain. 
Mysis. Tis my pleasure to give pain. 
Daph. Sure ’tis cruel to give pain. 
Sil. He’s a gentle, handsome swain. 
Nysa. To the gentle, handsome swain. 
Mysis. To your odious, fav’rite swain. [Hxeunt, r. 


SCENE IV.—Midas’s House. 


Enter Mipas and DAMATAS, L. 


Mid. Nysa, you say, refused the guineas British ? 
Dam. Ah! please your worship, she is wondrous 
skittish. 
Mid. I'll have her, cost what "twill. Odsbobs, Pll 
force her— ~ 
Dam. The halter— ; 
Mid. As for madam—I’ll divorce her. 
Some favour’d lout incog. our bliss opposes. 
Dam. Ay, Pol, the hind, puts out of joint our noses. 
Mid. I've heard of that Pol’s tricks—of his sly tam- 
pering 
To fling poor Pan; but I'll soon send him scampering : 
’Sblood, I'll commit him—drive him +o the gallows ! 
Where is old Pan? 
Dam. Tippling, sir, at th’ alehouse. 
Mid. Run fetch hin—we shall hit on some expedient, 
To rout this Pol. 
Dam. I fly ;—[Going, returns.|—sir, your oe 
it, Le 
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Mid. What boots my being ’squire, 
Justice of peace, and quorum ; 
Churchwarden, knight o’ the shire, 
And custos rotulorum ; 
If saucy little Nysa’s heart, rebellious, 
My ’squireship slights, and hankers after fel- 
lows ? 


AIR.—MIpDas. 


Shall a paltry clown, not fit to wipe my shoes, 
Dare my amours to cross ? 
Shall a peasant minx, when justice Midas woos, 
Her nose up at him toss ? 
No: 1°ll kidnap—then possess her: 
Ull sell her Pol a slave, get mundungus in exchange ; 
So glut to the height of pleasure, 
My love and my revenge. 
No: I’ll kidnap, &c. [Exil. R. 


SCENE V.--A Village Alehouse Door. 


Pan is discovered sitting at a-table, with a tankard, 
pipes, and tobucco, before him ; his bagpipes lying 
by him. 


AIR.—PAan. 


Jupiter wenches and drinks, 
He rules the roast in the sky ; 
Yet he’s a fool if he thinks 
That he’s as happy as I; 
Juno rates him, 
And grates him, 
And lesds his highness a weary life; 
I have my lass, 
And my glass, 
And stroll a bachelor’s merry life. 
Let him fluster, 
And bluster, 
Yet cringe to his harridan’s furbelow ; 
To my fair tulips, 
I glue lips, 
And clink the cannikin here below 
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Enter DAMETAS, L. 


Dam. There sits the old soaker, his pate troubling 
little 
How the world wags, so he gets drink and vittle.— 
Hoa, master Pan—’Gad, you’ve trod on a thistle! 
- You may pack up your all, sir, and go whistle. 
The wenches have turn’d tail—to yon buck ranter ; 
Tickled by his guitar—they scorn your chanter. 


AIR.—DAM2ZTAS. 


All around the maypole how they trot. 

Hot 
Pot, 

And good ale have got ; 
Routing, 
Shouting, 

At you flouting, 
Fleering, 
Jeering, 

And what not. 


There is old Sileno frisks like a mad 
Lad, 
Glad 
To see us sad: 
Cap’ring, 
Vap'ring ; 
While Pol, scraping, 
Coaxes 
The lasses 
As he did the dad. 
Round about, &c. [hril, R. 


Enter Mysis, u. 


Mysis. O Pan! the devil to pay, both my sluts 
frantic ! 
Both in their tantrums, for yon cap‘ring antic. 
But Ml go seek ’em all—and if I find ’em, 
I'll drive ’em—as if Old Nick were behind ’em. 
[Going, Rr. 
Pan. Soa, soa,—don’t flounce 3 
Avast+—disguise your fury. 
Pol we shall trounce ; 
Midas is judge and jury. 
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AIR.—Mysis. 


Sure I shall run with vexation distracted, 
To see my purposes thus counteracted ! 
This way or that way, or which way soever, 
All things run contrary to my endeavour. 
Daughters projecting 
Their ruin and shame, 
Fathers neglecting 
The care of their fame ; 
Nursing in bosom a treacherous viper ; 
Here’s a fine dance !—but "tis he pays the piper. 
[ Exeunt, R. 


SCENE VI.—A Wood and Lawn near Sileno’s 
Farm, 


A tender slow symphony.— Enter DAPHNE, L., crosses, 
melancholy and silent; and exit, R., Nysa watch- 
ing her. 

Nysa. O ho! is it so—Miss Daphne in the dumps ? 
Mum—snug’s the word-—I’ll lead her such a dance 
Shall make her stir her stumps. 
To all her secret haunts, 
Like a shadow I°ll follow and watch her ; 
And, faith, mamma shall hear on’t if I catch her. 
[ Retires, Rr. 


Re-enter DAPHNE, R. U. E. 
Daph. La! how my heart goes pit-a-pat! what 
thumping, 
E’er since my father brought us home this bumpkin ! 


AIR.—DAPHNE. 


He’s as tight a lad to see to, 
As e’er stept in leather shoe ; 
And what’s better, he’ll love me too, 
And to him I’ll prove true blue. 
Though my sister cast a hawk’s eye, 
I defy what she can do ; 
He o’erlook’d the little doxy,— 
I’m the girl he means to woo. 
Hither I stole out to meet him, 
He’ll no doubt my steps pursue ; 
If the youth prove true, I'll fit him: 
If he’s false--I’tl fit him too. 
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Enter Pou, L. 


Pol. Think o’ the devil—’tis said, 
He’s at your shoulder— 
This wench was running in my head, 
And pop—behold her. 


AIR.—Pou. 


Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish : 
At your feet a tender swain, 
Prays you will not let him languish ; 
One kind look would ease his pain. 
Did you know the lad who courts you, 
He not long needs sue in vain: 
Prince of song, of dance, of sports—you 
Scarce will meet his like again. 


Daph. Sir, you’re such an olio 

Of perfection in folio, 
No damsel can resist you $ 

Your face so attractive, 

Limbs so supple and active, 
That, by this light, 
At the first sight, 

I could have run and kiss’d you. 


AIR.—~—DAPHNE. 


If you can caper as well as you modulate, 
With the addition of that pretty face, 
Pan, who was held by our shepherds a god o’ late, 
Will be kick’d out, and you set in his place, 
His beard so frowzy, his gestures so awkward are, 
And his bagpipe has so drowsy a drone, 
That if they find you, as T did, no backwarder, 
You may count on all the girls as your own. 
Mysis. | From within.] Pol, Pol, make haste, come 
hither. ; 
Pol. Death! what a time to call ! 
Oh! rot your old lungs of leather! 
B’ye, Daph. 
Daph. B’ye, Pol. [Exit Pou, L. 


r Enter Nysa, R. U. Ee 


Nysa. Marry come up, forsooth, 
Is’t me, you forward vixen, 
You choose to play your tricks on? 


Daph. 
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And could your liquorish tooth 
Find none but my sweetheart to fix on? 
Marry come up again, 
Indeed, my dirty cousin ! 
Have you a right to every swain ? 


Mysa. Ay, though a dozen. 


Daph. 
Nysa. 


Daph. 
Nysa. 
Both. 

Daph. 


Nysa. 


Daph. 
Nysa. 
Both. 

Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 
Daph. 
Nysa. 

Daph. 


Nysa. 


DUET.—DaAPpungeE and Nysa. 


My minikin miss, do you fancy that Pol 
Can ever be caught by an infant’s doll 7 
Can you, miss Maypole, suppose he will fall 
In love with the giantess of Guildhall ? 
Pigmy elf, 
Colossus itself, 
You will lie till you’re mouldy upon the shelf. 
You stump o’ th’ gutter, you hop o’ my thumb, 
A husband for you must from Lilliput come. 
You stalking steeple, you gawky stag, 
Your husband must come from Brobdignag. 
Sour grapes, 
Lead apes ; 
Pll humble your vanity, mistress Trapes. 
Miss, your assurance, 
And, miss, your high airs, 
Is past all endurance— 
Are at their last pray’rs. 
No more of these freedoms, miss Nysa, I beg. 
Miss Daphne’s conceit must be lower’d a peg. 
Poor spite ! 
Pride hurt! 
Liver white ! 
Rare sport! 
Do show your teeth, spitfire, do, but you can’t 
bite ; 
This haughtiness soon will be laid in the dirt. 
Poor spite, &c. 
Pride hurt, &. 9 [Exeunt, L., squabbling. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A Grove, 


Enter Nysa, u., followed by Mipas. 


Mid. Turn, tigress, turn; nay, fly not—~ 
I have thee at a why not. 
How comes it, little Nysy, 
That heart to me So icy 
Should be to Pol like tinder, 
Burnt up to a very cinder ? 
Nysa. Sir, to my virtue ever steady : 
Firm as a rock, 
1 scorn your shock ; 
Bot why this attack ? 
A miss can you lack 
Who have a wife already ? 


Mid, Ay, ay, there’s the curse—but she is old and 
sickly ; 
And would my Nysa grant the favour quickly, 
Would she yield now—I swear, by the lord Harry, 
The moment madam’s coffin’d—her I'll marry 


AIR,.—MIpaAs. 


O what pleasures will abound, 
When my wife is laid in ground ! 
Let earth cover her, 
We’ll dance over her, 
When my wife is laid in ground. 
Oh, how happy should I be, 
Would little Nysa pig with me! 
How I’d mumble her, 
Touze and tumble her, 
Would little Nysa pig with me ! 


Nysa. Young birds alone are caught with chaff: 
At your base scheme [ laugh. 

Mid. Yet take my vows. 

Nysa. I would not take your bond, sir,— 

Mid Half mv estate— 
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Nysa. No, nor the whole—my fond sir. |[zit, Rr. 
id. Well, master Pol I'll tickle, 
For him, at least, I have a rod in pickle: 
When he’s in limbo, 
Not thus our hoity-toity miss 
Will stick her arms a-kimbo. 


Enter Pan, t 


Pan. So, squire, well met—I flew to know your 
business. 

Mid. Why, Pan, this Pol, we must bring him on his 
knees. 

Pan. That were a feat indeed ;—a feat to brag on. 

Mid. Let’s home==-we'll there concert it o’er a 
flagon ; 

I’ll make him skip— 
Pan. As St, George did the dragon. { Exeunt, u. 


SCENE II.—A Lawn before Midas’s house. 


Enter Nvsa, R. 


Nysa. Good lack ! what is come o’er me? 
Daphne has stepp’d before me! 
Envy and love devour me. 
Pol dotes upon her phiz hard ! 
"Tis that sticks in my gizzard. 
Midas appears now twenty times more hideous : 
Ah, Nysa, what resource ?—a cloister, 
Death alive—yet thither must I run, 
- And turn a nun, 
Prodigious ! 


AIR.—Nysa. 


In these greasy old tatters 
His charms brighter shine: 
Then his guitar he clatters 
With tinkling divine ; 
But my sister, 
Ah! he kiss’d her, 
And me he pass’d by: 
I’m jealous 
Of the fellow’s 
Bad taste and blind cye. [rit u. 
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SCENE III.—Midas’s Parlour. 


Mipas, Mysis, and Pan, discovered in consultation 
over a large bowl of punch, pipes, and tobacco 


Mid. Come, Pan, your toast. 
Pan. Here goes our noble umpire. 
Mysis. And Pol’s defeat—I’ll pledge it in a bumper. 
Mid. Hang him! in every scheme that whelp has 
cross’d us. 
Mysis. Sure he’s the devil himself ; 
Pan. Or Doctor Faustus. 
Mysis. Ah, ’squire—for Pan would you but stoutly 
stickle, 
This Pol would soon be in a wretched pickle. 
Pan. You reason right— 
Mid. His toby I shall tickle. 
Mysis. Look, ’squire, I’ve sold my butter ; here the 
price is 
At your command, do but this job for Mysis. 
Count ’em—six guineas and an old Jacobus 3 
Keep Pan, and shame that scape-grace coram nobis. 
Mid. Goody, as ’tis your request, 
I pocket this here stuff ; 
And as for that there peasant, 
Trust me, 1’ll work his buff, 
At the musical struggle 
I'll bully and juggle ; 
My award ’s 
Your sure card ; 
*Sblood! he shall fly his country—that’s enough. 
Pan. Well said, my lad of wax. 
Mid. Let’s end the tankard ; 
T have no head for business till I’ve drank hard. 
Pan. Nor have my guts brains in them till they’re 
addle : 
When I’m most rocky, I best sit my saddle. 
Mid. Well, come, let’s take one bouze, and roar a 
catch, 
Then part to our affairs.— 
Pun. A match ! 
Mysis. A match ! 
TRIO.—Mipas, Pan, and Mysis. 
Mid, Master Pol 
And his toll] de roll loll, 
I'll buffet away from the plain, sir. 
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Pan. And I'll assist 
Your worship’s fist - 
With all my might and main, sir. 
Mysis. And I'll have a thump, 
Though he is so plump, 
And makes such a wounded racket. 
Mid. Vil bluff, 
Pan. V'll rough, 
Mysis. Vl huff, 
Mid. Vil cuff, 
All. And I’ll warrant we pepper his jacket. 
Mid. For all his cheats, 
And wenching feats, 
He shall rue on his knees ’em ; 
Or skip, by goles, 
As high as Paul’s, 
Like ugly witch on besom. 
Arraign’d he shall be, 
Of trason tome! 
Pan. And I with my davy will back it. 
I’ll swear, 
Mid. 1'll snare, 
Mysis. Vll tear, 
All. O rare! 
And I'll warrant we pepper his jacket. 
[Exeunt, r. 


SCENE IV.—A Landscape. 


Enter SiLENOo and DaAMETAS, L., 82 warm argument. 


Sil. My Daph, a wife for thee; the ‘squire’s base 
pander ! 
To the plantations sooner would I send her. 
Dam. Sir, your good wife approved my offers. 
Sil. Name her not, hag of Endor ! 
What knew she of thee but thy coffers ? 
Dam. And shall this ditch-born whelp, this jack-an- 
apes, 
By dint Bi eonwees and of scrapes— 
Sil. These are thy slanders and that canker’d hag’s— 
Dam. A thing made up of pilfer’d rags: 
Sil. Richer than thou, with all thy brags 
Of flocks, and herds, and money bags. 
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DUET.—Sixreno and DaMeETaAs. 


Sil. If a rival thy character draw, 
In perfection he'll find out a flaw ; 
With black he will paint, 
Make a de’il of a saint, 
And change to an owl a macaw. 
Dam. Can a father pretend to be wise, 
Who his friend’s good advice would despise? 
Who, when danger is nigh, 
Throws his spectacles by, 
And blinks through a green girl’s eyes? 
Sil. You're an impudent pimp and a grub. 
Dam. You are fool’d by a beggarly sciub ; 
Your betters you snub. 
Sil. Who will lend me a club, 
This insolent puppy to drub ? 
You’re an impudent pimp and a grub ! 
Dam. You're cajoled by a beggarly scrub, 
Sil. Who will rot in a powdering tub, 
Dam. Whom the prince of impostors I dub ; 
Sil. A guinea for a club! 
Dam, Yovu're bald pate you'll rub, 
Sil. This muckworm to drub. 
Dam. When you find that your cub, 
Sil, Rub off, sirrah, rub, sirrah, rub. 
Dam. \s debauch’d by a whipp’d syllabub. 


Enter Mysts, v., attended by DaPHNE and Nyssa. 


Mysis. Soh! you attend the trial:—we shall drive 
hence 
Your vagabond— 
‘Sil, L smoke your foul contrivance. 
Daph. Ah, Nys, our fate depends upon this issue. 
Nysa. Daph—for your sake my claim I here forego, 
And with your Pol much joy I wish you. 
Daph. O, gemini, say’st thou me so? 
Dear creature, let me kiss you. 
Nysa. Let’s kneel, and beg his stay, papa will back us. 
Daph. Mamma will storm. 
Nysa. What then! she can but whack us. 


QUINTETTO. 


Dapune, Nysa, Mysis, S1LeNo, and DAMETAS. 


Daph. Mother, sure you never 
Will endeavour 
c 
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To dissever 
From my favour 
So sweet a swain ; 
None so clever 
E’er trod the plain. 
Nysa. Father, hopes you gave her; 
Don’t deceive her. 
Can you leave her 
Sunk for ever 
In pining care ? 
Haste, and save her 
From black despair. 
Daph. Think of his modest grace, 
His voice, shape, and face ; 
Nysa. Hearts alarming, 
Daph. Bosoms warming, 
Nysa. Wrath disarming, 
Daph. With his soft lay: 
Nysa. He’s so charming, 
Ay, let him stay, 
Both. He’s so charming, &c. 
Mysis. Sluts, are you lost to shame ? 
Sil. Wife, wife, be more tame. 
Mysis. This is madness! 
Sil. Sober sadness ! 
Mysis. I with gladness 
Could see him swing, 
For his badness. 
Sil. ’Tis no such thing. 
Dam. Must Pan resign to this fop his employment ? 
Must I to him yield of Daph the enjoyment? 
Mysis. Ne’er while a tongue I brandish, 
Fop outlandish 
Daph shall blandish. 
Dam. Will you reject my income 
Herds and clinkum ? 
Sil. Rot andsink ’em! 
Dam. Midas must judge. 
Mysis. And Pol must fly. 
Sil. Zounds, Pol sha'n’t budge: 
Mysis, You lie. 
Dam, You lie. 
Mysis. ? 
Dam. + 


You lie, you lie. 
si. § 
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Enter Mipas, u.. enraged, attended by « crowd of 
Nymphs and Smains. 
Mid. Peace, ho! Is hell broke loose? what means 
this jawing ? 
Under my very nose this clapper-clawing! 


AIR.—M Ipbas. 


What the devil’s here to do, 
Ye loggerheads and gipsies ? 

Sirrah you, and hussy you, 
And each of you tipsy is ; 

But I’ll as sure pull down your pride as 
A gun, or as I’m justice Midas. 

Chorus. O, tremendous justice Midas! 
Who shall oppose wise justice Midas ? 


AIR.—Mipas. 


i'm given to understand, that you are all in a pother 
here, 

Disputing whether Pan or Pol shall pipeto you another 
year. 

Do you think your clumsy ears so proper to decide 


as 
The delicate ears of justice Midas ? 
Chorus. O, tremendous, &c. 


Mid, So, you allow it, then—ye mobbish rabble ?—: 


Enter Pot, R., and Pan, Lu. 


Oh, here comes Pol and Pan—now stint your gabble. 
Fetch my great chair—I’ll quickly end this squabble, 


AIR. 


Now I'm seated, 
I'll be treated 
Like the Sophi on his throne; 
In my presence, 
Scoundrel peasants 
Shall not call their souls their own, 
‘* My behest is,* 
** He who best is, 


* The linee marked with Inverted commas are sometimes umitted. 
cy 
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‘¢ Shall be fix’d musician chief ;’’ 
Ne’er the loser 
Shall show nose here, 

But be transported like a thief. 


Chorus. O tremendous, &c. 


Dam. Masters, will you abide by this condition ? 
Pan. 1 ask no better. 

Pol. Vm all submission. 

Pan. Strike up, sweet sir. 

Pol. Sir, T attend your leisure. 

Mid. Pan, take the lead. 

Pan. Since ’tis your worship’s pleasure. 


AIR. 


A plague on your pother about this or that, 

Your shrieking or squeaking, a sharp or a flat: 

I’m sharp by my bumpers, you’re a flat, master Pol ; 
So here goes a set-to at toll de roll loll. 


‘* Wheu beauty her rack of poor lovers would hamper, 
** And after miss Will-o’the-Wisp the fools scamper 5 

‘* Ding dong, in sing song, they the lady extol : 

‘* Pray what’s all this fuss for, but-—toll de roll loll?” 


Mankind are a medley—a chance-medley race : 

Al start in full cry, to give dame Fortune chase: 
There’s catch as catch can, hit or miss, luck is all, 
And luck’s the best tune of life’s toll de roll loll. 
Vve done, please your worship, tis rather too long ! 


Mid. Not at all. 


1 only meant life is but an ojd song: 
The world’s but a tragedy, comedy, droll; 
Where all act the scene of toll de rol! loll. 


Peasants. A Pan !—a Pan! 
Mid. By jingo, well perform’d for one of his age; 
Now, hang-dog, don’t you blush to show your visage ? 
Pol. Why, master Midas, for that 1matter, 
’Tis enough to dash one, 
To hear the arbitrator, 
In such unseemly fashion, 
One of the candidates bespatter, 
With so much partial passion. 
[ Midas falls asleep, 
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AIR.—Por. 


Ah, happy hours, how flecting, 
Ye danced on down away 3 
When, my soft vows repeating, 
At Daphne’s feet I lay ! 
But from her charms when sunder’d, 
As Midas’ frowns presage, * 
Each hour will seem an hundred, 
Each day appear an age. 


Peasants. A Pol! a Pol !—a Pan! a Pan! 
Mid. Silence—this just decree, all, at your peril, 
Obedient hear—else I shall use you very ill. 


THE DECREE. 


Pan shall remain,— 
Pol guit the plain. 


Chorus. O, tremendous, &c. 


Mid, A\\ bow with me to mighty Pan—enthrone him— 
No pouting~—and with festal chorus crown him— 

[The crowd form two ranks beside the chair, and 
join inthe Chorus. whilst Mipas crowns him with 
bays. He is then carried round the stuge, the 
dancers lcading the way to the Chorus. | 


Chorus. See triumphant sits the bard, 
Crown’d with bays, his due reward ; 
Exiled Pol shal) wander far ; 
Exiled, twang his faint guitar ; 
While with echoing shouts of praise, 
We the bagpipe’s glory raise. 


Mid. °Tis well.—What keeps you here, you raga- 
muffin? Go trudge—or do you wait for a good cuffing ? 
Pol. Now all attend— 
[ Throws off his disguise, and appears us APOLLO. 
The wrath of Jove, for rapine, 
Corruption, lust, pride, fraud, there’s no escaping. 
Tremble, thou wretch! thou stretch’d thy utmost tether 3 


Thou and thy tools shall goto pot together. 
AIR.—Pot. 


Dunce, I did but sham, 


For Apollo J am, 
God of music, and king of Parnass ; 
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Thy scurvy decree, 
For Pan against me, 
I reward with the ears of an ass, 
[Mipas's wig falls off, and he appears with the ears 
of an ass. 


** Mid. Detected, balk’d, and small, 
** On our marrow-bones we fall. 
** Mysis. Be merciful. 
‘* Dam. Be pitiful. 
‘* Nid. Forgive us, mighty Sol.—Alas! alas! 


FINALE.—Apo to. 


“ Thou, a Billingsgate queen; [To Mysis. 

‘Thou, a pandar obscene, [To Damzras. 
“ With strumpets and bailiffs shalt class : 

“Thou, driven from man, [To Mipas, 


* Shalt wander with Pan; 

‘* He a stinking old goat, thon an ass, an ass, &c. 
Be thou ’squire—his estate [To SiLENo. 
To thee I translate. 


To you his strong chests, wicked mass ; 


| ‘To DapHNe and Nysa. 
Live happy while I, 
Recall’d to the sky, 


Make all the gods laugh at Midas. 


Chorus. Jove in his chair, &c. 


THE END. 
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R. Cruikshank, Del. 


Rule a life and habe a Wife. 


Estifanin, Now, now, sir, now 
Come on,—Do you start from me? 


Act . Scene 2. 
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REMARKS. 


Rule a Wife and habe a Wife. 


Tus play is attributed solely to the pen of John Fletcher; but 
we are unacquainted with any precise authority that can fairly de- 
prive Beaumont of the honour of participation. For, if it be true 
that the latter contributed the plots to their numerous dramas, while 
the dialogue was, in a great measure, supplied by the former—in the 
happy art with which the present story is conducted, and its dra 
matic effect, we may reasonably ask ifthe hand of Beaumont be not 
equally discernible? This comedy, however, bears internal evidence 
of being the peculiar work of Fletcher, whose disposition it was to 
paint female errors in the most odious colours, and to treat them 
with unsparing severity. Rule a Wife and have a Wife, in plot, 
character, and language, is one continued exhibition of female liber- 
tinism.—Every woman in it isa wanton. A mere superficial glance 
will lead to its total condemnation. We shall pronounce the humour 
gross, the wit licentious, aud the characters base and unworthy. A 
nearer and more critical view will remove many of these objec- 
tions. We shall find something like a moral in the examples of 
Margarita, Michael Perez, and Cacafogo. The very means that 
Margarita takes to insure the unrestrained indulgence of her passions, 
turn to their suppression ; and where she hoped to find an easy 
tool, she meets with a guardian and a monitor. She is still spared 
the pain of entire degradation, for she is humbled, not by vice, but 
by virtue ; and, though we may be sceptical as to her promised re- 
formation, we leave her in the hands of one, who, if he cannot al- 
together reclaim will, at least, awe her into obedience. 

In the Copper Captain we behold an impudent boaster outwitted 
by the superior canning of a plotting abigail. The cupidity of Perez 
had, perhaps, found sufficient punishment in disappointment and 
poverty ; but his base grovelling spirit deserved a severer chastise- 
ment, Which he fairly meets with, in finding his princess, to whose 
fancied wealth there was no end, metamorphosed into a wanton and 
ashrew. Cacafogo, that gross fat man, in whom profligacy and 
avarice contend for the mastery, is rightly served by the trick put 
upon him by Estifania. We cannot say that any of the characters 
are rendered unnecessarily licentious, with the exception of Marga- 
rita, whose conduct and language, in the early part of the play, are 
60 repulsive to female delicacy, that Fletcher was never guilty of a 
more palpable contradiction than when he placed her in a situation 
where good manners and a decent exterior inight at least have 
been expected. : 

Aa 


6 REMARKE. 


Leon, though his conduct is in many respects noble, has not our 
entire approbation. He betrays an easy credulity that suits not 
with the penetration and dignity of his character. After the re- 
peated instances he had witnessed of Margarita’s treachery, upon 
her bare asservation, and with a doubt still hanging upon his lips, he 
again receivesher into favour :— 


“1 take you up, 
And wear ye next my heart.—Sce you be worth it.” 


His plan to foil the duke’s schemes, his spirited assertion of his 
matrimonial rights, his caustic humour, and manly tenderness, are 
admirably expressed. The following passage is particularly beauti- 
ful :— : 


* He that dares strike against a husband’s freedom, 
The husband's curse stick to him, a tame cuckoid ! 
Let him be lost, no eye to weep his end, 

Nor find no earth that’s base enough to bury him.” 


Michael! Perez has been considered as a sort of contrast or foil to 
Leon. The one wins his wife under the mask of folly, and rules 
her with the rod of reason and power; the other is egregiously 
gulled by his bona roba ; and, though he rails loudly. and manfully 
when the bnbble is broke, he still finds himself out-railed, and cries 
peccavi to Estifania’s superior wit and ingenuity. The stage affords 
not two scenes of more exquisite banter, than those in which this 
fond couple mutually recriminate upon each other. The catalogue of 
the trumpery discovered in the trunks of the Copper Captain—the gilt 
shoeing-horn, and the chain of whitings’ eyes—the promise of clothes 
and clean shirts—the disappointment and rage of Perez, breakin 
out into whimsical reproach and bombastic threats, when he finds 
himself guiled a second time—Estifania’s pious preparations for 
death, and sudden presentation of the pistol—the cowardice of Perez, 
and his joy at the sight of the thousand ducats—and his acknowledg- 
ment that he is every way outwitted ;— 


©] gee I am an ass when thou art near me!” 


are in the highest spirit of comedy. That he should have been 
fooled a second time into the belief that his magnificent dreams 
were to be realized, is the infatuation of one who willingly believes 
what he wishes to be true. 

Cacafogo has been most inaptly compared to Falstaff ; but he in- 
herits nothing in common with the fat knight, but his lechery and 
cowardice. Falstaff is a rich, racy, delightful roisterer, scattering 
mirth and good humour around him with glorious profusion. Caca- 
fogo is a selfish, gross, and brutal sensualist—a very satyr in his 
amoure, and a miserin his cups. He has the vulgarity of ignorance, 
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and the boast and ostentation of newly acquired wealth. He makes 
his exit in a state of drunken insensibility perfectly consistent with 
his character—a situation in which Falstaff is never introduced. 
That he far surpasses Bessus, the other buffo-character of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, is certainly true ; but Bessus is not, by athousand de- 
grees, so inferior to Cacafogo, as Cacafogo is to Falstaff. 

Fletcher has injudiciously weakened the effect of Leon’s assump- 
tion of folly, by making Margarita express some doubts as to hia 
“ being really master of the ignorance he outwardly professes,” an 
expression utterly at variance with her surprise immediately after- 
wards, when he breaks forth in his real character. This is an inad- 
vertence that, as a sensible critic* justly remarks, Shakspeare is 
never guilty of. 

It was in the Copper Captain that the admirable Lewis bade his 
final adieu to the stage. We have him before us with all his humour, 
gaiety,aud whim, in the comedy—and we behold him at the close— 
no longer an actor, with faltering voice, and eyes suffused with 
tears, taking a long and last farewell of the mimic scene, Bannis- 
ter’s Michael Perez was exquisitely comic, but hardly so gay as 
Lewis’s. Kemble’s Leon was perfect. His assumption of simpli- 
city and folly was characteristic and diverting; and his transition, 
frem downright idiotcy to eloquence and passion, forcible and grand. 


* Philip Neve. 


cS D——G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. | 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; D.F. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Door ; UL. D. Left Door ; 8. E. Second Entrance ; U.E. Upper 
Entrance ; M. D. Middle Dour. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R. RC. C. LC. lL. 


*,* The Readeris supposed tobe onthe Stage, facing the Audience. 


Costume. 


THE DUKE.—White cassimere strap-shape dress, with green 
velvet cloak, lined with scarlet, and richly trimmed with silver; 
black hat, and white feathers ; white shoes and hose. 

LEON.—First dress: yellow doublet; scarlet full trunk breeches, 
trimmed with black, and puffed with yellow; yellow hose; russet 
shoes; gray beaver hat.—Second dress: sky-blue velvet romaldi 
doublet, richly trimmed with gold; amber sash; white silk hose; 
white shoes ; black hat, white feathers. 

JUAN.—White cassimere jacket and pantaloons, purple fly, with 
hanging sleeves, all richly trimmed with silver, and silver aigulets ; 
yellow boots; black hat, white feathers. 

ALONZO ann SANCHO.—Exactly like Juan. 

MICHAEL PEREZ.—Dregs same shape and colours as Juan’s, 
trimmed with silver and buttons; black hat, with white and scarlet 
feathers ; yellow boots. 

CACAFOGO.—Brown flowered silk jacket, trunk breeches, and 
cloak, trimmed with silver; yellow satin puffs and hose; crimson 
shoes; black hat, white feather. 

LORENZO, DIEGO, VASCO, anv SERvAntTs TO MARGARITA, 
—Spanish livery. 

ARGARITA.—White satin dress, trimmed with silver tissue; 
white feathers, and jewels. 

VICTORIA, ISABEL, ann CLARA.—Rich spangled dresses. 

ALTEA.—White skirt; scarlet tub body, trimmed with black; 
silver buttons and spangles. 

ESTIFANIA.—Sky blue skirt, trimmed with black velvet; black 
velvet body, trimmed with sky blue and silver buttons ; black veil. 

OLD WOMAN anv DAUGHTER.—Plain, dirty-looking dresses. 


Cast of Characters at the Theatre-Royal, Coyent- 
Garden, November, 1825. . 


The Duke... cesceracee Atrelaaeiaretene . Mr. Cooper. 
DOR ic Sewowscckaeetee senses Mr. C. Kemble. 
PUAN Soca sdecndene eens sw uenew wan Mr. Egerton. 
AONB seines Savin dwelt eRexe -eceeds Mr. Baker. 
SUNCAG cdacesd sad civsiet hee eee wae Mr. Horrebow. 
Michael Perez..ccccccccscccccsceece Mr. Jones. 
CACASOZ0 cc cccceccsvccnsevccvecs .. Mr, Farley. 
DLorenzo..... SA atau satiate bw se latoars Mr. Mears. 
DEO wc corccccrcccesseers seccsees Mr. Heath. 
Vasco....... ig tiowinsewaen en sees Mr: Henry. 
MATZATIG .cc0 vocccceeseseceees ... Mrs, Fawcett. 
VAAN oescicn bs nana teks ciinan tenes Mrs. Daly. 
Teabel'... ceccccccccsccccetoveces+e, Mrs. Wilson. 
Chara ..ccccccccccess iasmens veeceee Miss Henry. 
Aliea eee e@s@¢0e eeeeeseseeoereeoesane eee Mrs. Vining. 
EBtyfa nia .cccccrecccccsvcsvces ..... Miss Chester. 
Old Woman..... er rene . Mr. Blanchard 


Daughier.....6. cscecsveees sesseee. Mr. Keeley, 


RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I1.—4A4 Chamber. 


Enter PEREz and JUAN DE CASTRO, R. 


Per. (R.) Are your companies full, colonel ? 
Juan. (c.) No, not yet, sir: 
Nor will not be this month yet, as I reckon. 
Ilow rises your command ? 
Per. We pick up still, 
And as our moneys hold out, we have men come. 
About that time I think we shall be full too : 
Many young gallants go. 
Juan, And unexperienced : 
There’s one Don Leon, a strange goodly fellow, 
Commended to me from some noble friends, 
For my alferes. 
Per. I’ve heard of him, and that he hath served before, 
too. 
Juan. But no harm done, nor ever meant, Don 
Michael, 
That came to my ears yet; ask him a question, 
He blushes like a girl, and answers little, 
To the point less ; 
I never yet heard certainly 
Of any gentleman that saw him angry. 
Per. Preserve him, he’ll conclude a peace if need 
be; 
Many as stout as he will go along with us, 
That swear as valiantly as heart can wish, 
Their mouths charged with six oaths at once, and whole 
ones, 
That make the drunken Dutch creep into mole-hills. 
Juan. ’Tis true, such we must look for: but, Michael 
Perez, 
When heard you of Donna Margarita, the great heiress; 
Per. \hear every hour of her, though I ne’er saw her? 
She is the main discourse: noble Don Juan de Castro, 
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How happy were that man could catch this wench up, 
And live at ease! She's fair and young, and wealthy, 
Infinite wealthy, and as gracious too 
In all her entertainments, as men report. 

Juan: But she is proud, sir, that I own for certain, 
And that comes seldom without wantonness ; 
He, that shall marry her, must have a rare hand. 

Per. vue I were married! I would find that wis- 

om 

With a light reigu to rule my wife. If e’er woman 
Of the most subtle mould went beyond me, 
I'd give boys leave to hoot me out o’ the parish. 


Enter Vasco, tL. 


Vasco. (u.) Sir, there be two gentlewomen attend to 
speak with you. 
Juan. Wait on them in. 
Per. Are they two handsome women ? 
Vasco. They seem so, very handsome ; but they're 
veil’d, sir. 
Per. Thou put’st sugar io my mouth; how it melts 
with me! 
I love a sweet young wench. 
Juan. Wait on them in, I say. , Exit Vasco, L. 
Per. Don Juan, hem! hem! 
Juan. Michael ! how you burnish ! 
Will not this soldier’s heat out of your bones yet? 
Per. There be two. 
Juan. Say honest, what shame have you then? 
Per. I would fain see that ; 
I’ve been in the Indies twice, and have seen strange 
things ; 
But for two honest women ;——one I read of once. 
Juan. Pr’ythee, be modest. 
Per. [ll be any thing. 


Enter Vasco, Donna CiaRA, and EsTirantia, veiled, L. 


Juan. You’re welcome, ladies. 
Per. (R.) Both hooded! I like ’em well, though ; 
They come not for advice in law, sure, hither: 
They’re very modest ; ’tis a fine preludium. 
Juan. With me, or with this gentleman, would you 
speak, lady? 
Cla. With you, sir, as I guess, Juan de Castro. 
Per. Her curtain opens; she is a pretty gentlewo 
man. [Goes round to her. 
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Juan. I am the man, and shall be pound to fortune, 
I may do any service to your beauties. 
Cla. Captain, I hear you’re marching down to Fian- 


ders, 
To serve the Catholic King. 

Juan. lam, sweet lady. 

Cla. I have a kinsman, and a noble friend, 
Employ’d in those wars; may be, sir, you know him, 
Don Campusano, captain of carbines, 

To whom I would request your nobleness 

To give this poor remembrance. Gives a letter. 
Juan. I shall do it; 

I know the gentleman, a most worthy captain. 

Cla. Something in private. 

Juan. Step aside: I'll serve thee. 

[Exeunt Juan and CLARA, R. 

Per. Pr’ythee, let me see thy face 

Estif. Sir, you must pardon me ; 

Women of our sort, that maintain fair memories, 
And keep suspect off from their chastities, 
Had need wear thicker veils. 
Per. 1 am no blaster of a lady’s beauty, 
Nor bold intruder on her special favours ; 
1 know how tender reputation is, 
And with what guards it ought to be preserved, 
Lady: you may to me. 

Estif. You must excuse me, Signior; I come 
Not here to sell myself. 

Per. oe I’m a gentleman! by the honour of a sol- 

ier! 

Estif. 1 believe you. 

I pray be civil; I believe you’d see me, 
And, when you've seen nie, I believe you'll like me; 
But in a strange place, to a stranger, too, 
As if I came on purpose to betray you! 
Indeed I will not. 
Per. 1 shall love you dearly, 
And ’tis a sin to fling away affection ; 
I have no mistress, no desire to honour 
Any but you.— 
I know not, you have struck me with your modesty 
That you have taken from me 
All the desire I might bestow on others.—— 
Quickly, before they come! 
Estif. Indeed, I dare not ; 
But since I see you are so desirous, sir, 
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To view a poor face, that can merit nothing 
But your repentance —— 
Per. It must needs be excellent. 
Estif. And with what honesty you ask it of me, 
When I am gone, let your man follow me, 
And view what house I enter: thither come ; 
For there | dare be bold to appear open: 
As I jike your virtuous carriage, then 
I shall be able to give welcome to you. 


Re-enter Juan and Ciara, R. 


She ’th done her business; I must take my leave, sir. 
Per. Vil kiss your fair white hand, and thank you. 


lady. 
My man shall wait, and I shall be your servant ; 
Sirrah, come near, hark. [PEREZ whispers Vasco. 


Juan. You will command me ho more services ? 
Cla. To be careful of your noble health, dear sir, 
That I may ever honour you. 
Juan, | thank you, 
And kiss your hands. Wait on the ladies down there. 
Vasco. Vl do it faithfully. [ Exit, p.—Lapies follom. 
Per. You had the honour to see the face that came to 


ou? 
Juan. And ’twas a fair one: what was yours, Don 
Michael ? 
Per. Mine was i’ th’ eclipse, and had a cloud drawn 
over it. 


But I believe well, and I hope ’tis handsome. 

She had a hand would stir a holy hermit. 
Juan. You know none of them? 

Per. No. 
Juan. Then I do, captais. 

But I'll say nothing till I see the proof on’t ; 

Sit close, Don Perez, or your worship’s caught, 
Per. Were those she brought love-letters ? 
Juan. A packet to a kinsman now in Flanders. 

Yours was very modest, methought. 

Per, Some young unmanaged thing ; 
But I may live to see. 
Juan. "Tis worth experience ; 
Let’s walk abroad and view our companies. [ Exeunt, 1. 
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SCENE II.—A Street. 


Enter EstiFania, R., who walks across the Stage, and 
exit. 


Enter Vasco, R. 


Vasco. “Tis this or that house, or I’ve lost my aim; 
They’re both fair buildings,—she walk’d plaguy fast. 


Re-enter ESTIFANIA, L.; she courtesies, and exit, D. F. 


And hereabouts I Jost her; stay, that’s she, 
"Tis very she she makes me a low court’sy ; 
Ma’am, your most obedient humble servant. 
Let me note the place, the street I well remember. 
[ Exit, r. 





SCENE Il.—A Chamber in Margarita’s Country 
House. 


Enter Victoria and ISABEL, L. 


Isab. What should it mean, that in such haste we’re 
sent for ? 

Vict. Belike the Lady Margaret has some business, 
She’d break to us in private. 

Isab. 1t should seem so. 
*"Tis a good Jady, and a wise young lady. 

Vict. And virtuous enough, too, that I warrant ye, 
For a young woman of her years ; ’tis a pity 
To load her tender age with too much virtue. 


Enter ALTEA, R. 


Alt. Good morrow, ladies. 
Vict. Morrow, my good madam. 
Isab. How does the sweet young beauty, Lady Mar- 
garet? 
Vict. Has she slept well after her walk last night? 
sab. Are her dreams gentle to her mind? 
Alt. A\\’s well, 
She’s very wells; she sent for you thus suddenly, 
To give her counsel in a business 
That much concerns her. 
Vict. She does well and wisely, 
Alt, She would fain marry. 
Isab. ’Tis a proper calling, 
B 
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And well Paria her years: who would she yoke 
wit ' 
Ali. That’s left to argue on; I pray come in 
And break your fast, drink a good cup or two, 
To strengthen your understandings, then she’ll tell ye. 
Vict. And good wine breeds good counsel; we'll 
yield to ye. [Hreunt, r. 


SCENE IV.—A Street. 


Enter Juan pE Castro and LEON, L. 


Juan. Have you seen any service ? 
Leon. Yes. 
Juan. Where? 
Leon. Every where. 
Juan. What office bore ye ? 
Leon. None, I was not worthy. 
Juan. What captains know you 
Leon. None, they were above m 
Juan. Were you ne’er burt? 
Leon. Not that I well remember ; 
But once I stole a hen, and then they beat me. 
Pray ask me no long questions; I’ve an ill memory. 
Juan. an is an ass.—Did you e’er draw your sword 
yet 
Leon. Not to do any harm, I thank Heav’n for’t. 
Juan. Nor ne’er ta’en prisoner ? 
Leon. No, I ran away, 
For I ne’er had no money to redeem me. 
Juan. Can you endure a drum? 
Leon. It makes my head ache. 
Juan. Are you not valiant when you’re drunk 7 
Leon. 1 think not, but I am loving, sir. 
Juan. What a lump is this man! 
Was your father wise ? 
Leon. Too wise for me, I’m sure ; 
For he gave all he had to my younger brother. 
Juan, That was no foolish part, I’ll bear you wit- 
ness. 
Why art thou sent to be my officer, | 
Ay, and commended, too, when thou dar’st not fight ? 
Leon. There be more officers of my opinion, 
Or Iam cozen’d, sir; men that talk more, too. 
Juan. This fellow has some doubts in his talk that 
strike me. 
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Enter ALONZO, L. 


He cannot be all fool : welcome, Alonzo. 
Alon. What have you got there, Temperance into 
your company ? 
The spirit of peace ? We shall have wars by the ounce, 
then. [CacaFroao speaks without, i. 
Caca. Ay, ay, enough, enough ! 
Alon. Oh, here’s another pumpion ; 
The cramm’d son of a starved usurer, Cacafogo : 
Both their brains butter’d cannot make two spoonfuls. 


Enter Cacarogo, t., with a bag of money. 


Caca. My father’s dead: I am a man of war, too, 
Moneys, demesnes; I’ve ships at sea, too, captains. 
Juan. Take heed o’ the Hollanders ; your ships may 
leak else. 
Caca. 1 scorn the Hollanders, they are my drunkards. 
Aion. Put up your gold, sir, I will borrow it else. 
Caca. I’m satisfied you shall not. [Sees LEon. 
Come out, I know thee ; meet mine anger instantly. 
Leon, I never wrong’d ye. 
Caca. Thou’st wrong’d mine honour, 
Thou look’dst upon my mistress thrice lasciviously, 
W’ll make it good. 
Juan. Do not heat yourself, you will surfeit. 
Caca. Thou won’st my money, too, with a pair of 
base bones, 
In whom there was no truth, for which I beat thee, 
I beat thee much, now 1 will hurt thee dangerously. 
This shall provoke thee. [He strikes. 
Leon. I cannot choose but kick again; pray pardon 
. me. Kicks Cacarogo., 
Caca. a thou not ask’d my pardon, I had kill’d 
thee 5 
I leave thee as a thing despised. Beso las munus a 
vostra Seignoria. [Exit CacaFroGo, R. 
Alon. You have ’scaped by miracle: there is not in 
all Spain ‘7 
A spirit of nore fury than this fire-drake. 
Leon. 1 see he’s hasty, and I'd give him leave 
To beat me soundly if he’d take my bond. 
Juan. What shall I do with this fellow 7, 
Alon. Turn him off ; 
He will infect the camp with cowardice, 
If he go with thee. 
82 
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Jaan. About some week hence, sir, 
If I can hit upon no abler officer, 
You shall hear from me. 
Leon. I desire no better. [Exeunt, Rr. 


SCENE V.—A Chamber in Margarita’s Town House. 


Enter EstiFania and PEREZ, R. 


Per. You've made me now too bountiful amends, 
lady, 
For your strict carriage when you saw me first : 
These beauties were not meant to be conceal’d ; 
It was a wrong to hide so sweet an object. 
I could chide ye, but it shall be thus ; 
No other auger ever touch your sweetness. 

Estif. You appear to me so honest and so civil, 
Without a blush, sir, I dare bid you welcome. 

Per. Now jet me ask your name ? 

Estif. "Tis Estifania, the heir of this poor place. 

Per. Poor, do you call it? 

There’s nothing that I cast my eyes upon, 
But shows both rich and admirable; all the rooms 
Are hung as if a princess were to dwell here; 
The gardens, orchards, every thing so curious. 
Is all that plate your own, too? 
Estif. ’Tis but little, 
Only for present use ; I’ve more and richer, 
When need shall call, or friends compel me use it. 

Per. Now, if she be not married, I have some hopes. 
Are you a maid? 

Estif. You make me blush to answer 
I ever was accounted so to this hour, 

And that’s the reason that I live retired, sir. 

Per. Then would I counsel you to marry presently. 
If I can get her I am made for ever ! [ Aside. 
For every year you lose, you lose a beauty ; 

A husband now, an honest careful husband, 
Were such a comfort: will ye walk above stairs ? 

Estif. This place will fit our talk, ’tis fitter far, sir ; 
Above there are temptations 
I dare not trust, sir. 

Per. She’s excellent, wise withal, too. 

Estif. You named a husband ; I am not s0 strjet, sir, 
Nor tied unto a virgin’s solitariness, 

But if an honest, and a noble one, 
Rich, and a soldier, for so I’ve vow’d he shall be, 
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Were offer’d me, I think I should accept him ; 
But above all, he must love. 
Per. He were base else. 
There's comfort minister’d in the word soldier 3 
How sweetly should I live! 
Estif. I’m not so ignorant, 
But that I know well how to be commanded, 
And how again to make myself obey’d, sir ; 
I waste but little, I have gather’d much ; 
My rial not the less worth, when ’tis spent, 
If spent by my direction; to please my husband, 
T hold it as indifferent in my duty, 
To be his maid i’ th’ kitchen, or his cook, 
As in the hall to know myself the mistress. 
Per. Sweet, rich, and provident, now fortune stick to 
me ! 
I am a Soldier, and a bachelor, lady ; 
And such a wife as you I could love infinitely ; 
They that use many words, some are deceitful ; 
I long to be a husband, and a good one. 
For ’tis most certain I shall make a precedent 
For all that follow me to love their ladies ; 
I’m young, you see, able I’d have you think, too, 
If ’t please you know, try me before you take me. 
’*Tis true, I shall not meet in equal wealth with ye ; 
But jewels, chains, such as the war has given me, 
A thousand ducats, too, in ready gold, 
As rich clothes, too, as any he bears arms, lady. 
Estif. You’re a gentleman, and fair, I see by you, 
And such a man I’d rather take— 
Per. Pray do so. 
I'll have a priest o’ the sudden. 
Estif. And as suddenly 
You will repent, too. 
Per. I'll hang or drown first. 
By this and this, and this kiss. 
Estif. You’re a flatterer. 
But I must say, there was something, when I saw you 
First, in that noble face, that stirr’d my fancy. 
Per. Vl stir it better e’er you sleep, sweet lady. 
1°]l send for all my trunks, and give up all to ye, 
Into your own dispose, before I bed ye: 
And then, sweet wench— 
Estif. You have the art to cozen me, [Exeunt, RB. 


B 8 
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ACT II, 


SCENE I[.—An Apartment in Maraarita’s Country 
House. 


Enter MarcarirTa, Victoria, ISABEL, and ALTEA, R. 


Mar. Come, give me your opinions seriously. 
Vict. You say you have a mind to marry, lady. 
Mar. °Tis true, 1 have, for to preserve my credit, 
And such a husband would ! find, as 1! 
Can govern at my will, and still remain 
The mistress of my fortune and myself,— 
One that will never pry into my pleasures : 
For pleasure [ must have. 
Isub. ’Tis fit you should have ; 
Your years require it, and ’tis necessary. 
Vict. But might not all this be, and keep ye single? 
You take away variety in marriage, 
Th’ abundance of the pleasure you are barr’d then 3 
Is’t not abundance that you aim at? 
Mar. Yes: why was I made a woman? 
Isab. And ev’ry day a new? 
Mar. Why fair and young, but to use it? 
Vict. You're still i’ th’ right: why would you marry, 
then ? ‘ 
Alt. Because a husband stops all doubts in this point. 
Isab. What husband mean ye? 
Alt, A husband of an easy faith, a fool, 
Made by her wealth, and moulded to her pleasure: 
One, though he see himself become a monster, 
Shall hold the door, and entertain the maker. 
Isab. You grant there may be such a man? 
Vict. Yes, marry, but how to bring them to this rare 
perfection ? 
Isab. 'They must be chosen so, things of no honour, 
Nor outward honesty. 
Mar. No, ‘tis no matter ; 
‘I care not what they are, so they be comely. 
Isab. Methinks now, a rich lawyer; some such 
fellow, 
That carries credit and a face of awe. 
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Mar. No, there’s no trusting them; they are too 
subtle ; 
The law has moulded them of natural mischief. 
Vict. Then, some grave governor, 
Some man of honour, yet an easy man. 
Mar, Vf he have honour, I’m undone; {ll none such. 
Alt. With search, and wit, and labour, 
I’ve found one out, a right one and a perfect. 
Mar. \s he a gentleman ? 
Alt. Yes, and a soldier; but as gentle as you'd wish 
him, 
A good fellow, and has good clothes, if he knew how to 
wear ’em. 
Mar. Those Vil allow him; 
They are for my credit. 
Does he understand but little? 
Alt. Very little. 
Mar. ’Tis the better. 
Have not the wars bred him up to anger ? 
Alt. No, he won’t quarrel with a dog that bites him; 
Let him be drunk or sober, he’s one silence. 
Mar. \s he so goodly a man, do you say ? 
Alt, As you shall see, lady; 
But to all this he’s but a trunk. 
Mar. Vd have him so. 
Go, find me out this man, and let me see him. 
If he be that motion that you tell me of, 
And make no more noise, I shall entertain him. 
Let him be here. 
Alt, He shall attend your ladyship. 
[Exzeunt ; ALTEA, L.; the rest, R, 


SCENE II.—A Street. 


Enter Juan, PEREZ, ALONZO, and SANCHO, R. 


Juan. Why, thou’rt not married indeed ? 
Per. No, no, pray think so; 
Alas, I am a fellow of no reckoning, 
Not worth a lady’s eye! 
Alon. Wouldst steal a fortune, 
And make none of thy friends acquainted with it, 
Nor bid us to thy wedding ? 
Per. No, indeed. 
There was no wisdom in‘t to bid an artist. 
An old seducer, to a female banquet: 
I can cut up my pie without your instructions, 
Juan. Was it the wench i’ the veil? 


¥ 
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Per. Basta; ‘twas she. 
The prettiest rogue that e’er you look’d upon, 
The loving’st thief. 
Juan. And is she rich withal, too? 
Per. A mine, a mine; there is no end of wealth, 
colonel ; 
Pr’ythee, colonel, how do thy companies fill now ? 
Juan. You're merry, sir: 
You intend a safer war at home, belike, now. 
Per. I do not think I shall fight much this year, 
colonel. 
I find myself given to my ease a little ; 
I care not if I sell my foolish company ; 
They’re things of hazard. 
Alon. How it angers me, 
This fellow at first sight should win a lady. 
A rich young wench !—- 
When shall we come to thy house, and be freely 
merry ? 
Per. When I have managed her a little more ; 
I have a house to maintain an army. 
San. If thy wife be fair, thou’lt have few less come 
to thee. 
Per. Where they'll get entertainment is the point, 
signior ; 
I beat no drum. 
May be I'll march, after a month or two, 
To get a fresh stomach, I find, colonel, 
A wantonness in wealth, methinks, I agree not with. 
-*Tis such a trouble to be married, too, 
And have a thousand things of great importance, 
Jewels, and plate, and fooleries molest me ; 
‘To have a man’s brains whimsied with his wealth! 
Before I walk’d contentedly. 


Enter Vasco, running, i 


Vasco. Sir—sir— 
Per. Well, sir? 
Vasco. My mistress, six, is sick, because you're 
absent. 
She mourns, and will not eat. 
Per. Alas, my jewel! 
Come, Ill go with thee. Gentlemen, your fair leaves. 
You see I’m tied a Jittle to my yoke ; 
Pray pardon me. Would ye had both such loving 
wives! — 
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Juan. I thank ye [ Exeunt Perez and Vasco, L. 
For your old boots :—Never be blank, Alonzo, 
Because this fellow has outstript thy fortune. 

Tell me ten days hence what he is, and how 

The gracious State of matrimony stands with him !— 

Come, let’s to dinner. When Margarita comes, 

We'll visit both; it may be then your fortune. 
[Exeunt, R. 


SCENE Iil.—A Chamber. 


Enter MarearitTa, Victoria, ISABELLA, and AL- 
TSA, R. 


Mar. 1s he come? 

Alt. Yes, madam; he has been here this half hour. 
I’ve question’d him of all that you can ask him, 
And find him as fit as you had made the ian. 

Mar. Call him here, Altea. [Bait ALTEA, R. 


Enter LEON and ALTEA, R. 


A man of a comely countenance ; 
Is his mind so tame ? 
Alt. Pray question him, and if you find him not 
* Fit for your vurpose, shake him off,—there’s no harm 
done. 
Mar. Pray you come this way. 
Can you love a young lady? How he blushes! 
Alt, Leave twirling of your hat, and hold your head 


Up, 
And speak to the lady. 
Leon. Yes, t think I can; 
i must be taught. 1 know not what it means, madam. 
Mar. You shall be taught. And can you, when she 
pleases, 
Go ride abroad, and stay a weck or two? 
You shall have men and horses to attend ye, 
snd money in your purse. 
Leon. Yes, I love riding ; 
And when I am from home, I am so merry ! 
Mar. Be as merry as you will. Can you as hand- 
somely, 
When you are sent for back, come with obedience, 
And do your duty to the lady loves you? 
Leon. Yes, sure, I shall. 
Mar. And when you see her friends here, 
Or noble kinsmen, can you entertain 
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Their servants in the cellar, and be busied, 
And hold your peace, whate’er you see or hear? 
Leon. 'T were fit I were hang’d else. 
Mar. Come, salute me. 
Leon, Ma’am! 
Mar. How the fool shakes !—I will not eat you, sir.— 
Can’t you salute me ? 
Leon. Indeed, I know not; 
But if your ladyship will please to instruct me, 
Sure I shall learn, 
Mar. Come on then. 
Leon. Come on then. [ Kisses her. 
Mar. You shall then be instructed. 
If I should be this lady that affects ye, 
Nay, say I marry ye? 
Alt. Hark to the lady. 
Mar. What money have ye? 
Leon. None, madam, nor no friends ; 
I would do any thing to serve your ladyship. 
Mar. You must not look to be my master, sir, 
Nor talk i’ the house as though you wore the breeches, 
No, nor command in any thing. 
Leon. I will not. 
Alas, I am not able; I‘ve no wit, madam. 
Mar. Nor do not labour to arrive at any, 
’T will spoil your head.—I take ye upon charity, 
And like a servant ye must be unto me. 
Can ye mark these ? 
Leon. Yes, indeed, forsooth. 
Mar. There is one thing, 
That if I take ye in, I put ye from me, 
Utterly from me, you must not be saucy, 
No, nor at any time familiar with me, 
Scarce know me, when I call ye not. 
Leon. I will not., Alas, I never knew myself suf- 
ficiently. 
Mar. Nor must not now. 
Leon. I'll be a dog to please ye. 
Mar. Indeed, you must fetch and carry as I appoint ye. 
Leon. I were to blame else. 
Mar. Kiss me again.—If you see me 
Kiss any other, twenty in an hour, sir, 
You must not start, nor be offended. 
Leon. No, if you kiss a thousand, I shall be con- 
tented ; 
It will the better teach me how to please ye. 
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Alt. 1 told-ye, madam. 
Mar. ’Tis the man [ wish'd for.—The less you 
speak 
Leon, I'll never speak again, madam, 
But when you charge me; then I°}l speak softly, too. 
Mar. Get me a priest, [ll wed him instantly. 
But when you're married, sir, you must wait on me, 
And see you observe my laws. 
Leon. Else you shall hang me. 
Mar. ie give ye better clothes when you deserve 
them. 
Come in, and serve for witnesses. 
All, We shall, madam. 
[Exreunt Victoria and ISABELLA, R. 
Mar. And then away to the city presently. 





I'll to my new house and new company. [ Exit, r. 
Leon. A thousand crowns are thine:—I’m a made 
man. 


Alt. Do not break out too soon. 
Leon. 1 know my time, wench. 
Mar. [ Without.] Come, sir, come! [Exeunt, x. 


SCENE IV.—A Grand Saloon. 


Enter Cuara and EstTirania, with a Papcr, R. 


Cla. What, have you caught him? 
Estif. Yes. 
Cla. And do you find him 
A man of those hopes that you aim’d at ? 
Estif. Yes, too ; 
And the most kind man,— 
I find him rich too, Clara. 
Cla. Hast thou married him ? 
Estif. What, dost thou think I fish without a bait, 
wench ? 
I bob for fools: he is mine own. Ihave him; 
I told thee what would tickle him like a trout, 
And as I cast it, so I caught him daintily, 
And all he has I’ve stow’d at my devotion. 
Cla. Does the Jady know this? she’s coming now to 
town 3 
Now to live here in this house. 
Estif. Let her come: 
She shall be welcome; I am prepared for her: 
She’s mad sure if she be angry at my fortune. 
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Cla. Dost thou not love him ? 

Estif. Yes, entirely well, 
As long as there he stays and looks no farther 
Into my ends; but when he doubts, I hate him, 
And that wise hate will teach me how to cozen him. 


Enter PEREZ, L. 


O, here he is; now you shall see a kind man. 

Per. My Estifania, shall we to dinner, lamb ? 
I know thou stay’st for me. 

Estif. [cannot eat else. 

Per, I never enter, but methinks a paradise 
Appears about me. 

Estif. You’re welcome to it, sir. 

Per. I think I have the sweetest seat in Spain, 

wench : 
Methinks, the richest, too. We'll eat i’ the garden, 
In one o’ the arbours ; there ’tis cool and pleasant, 
And have our wine cool’d in the running fountain, 
Who’s that? 

Estif. A friend of mine, sir. 

Per. Of what breeding ? 

Estif. A gentlewoman, sir. 

Per. What business has she? 

Is she a learned woman i’ the mathematics ? 
Can she tell fortunes ? 

Estif. More than I know, sir. 

Per. Or has she e’er a letter from a kinswoman, 
That must be deliver’d in my absence, wife? 

Or comes she from the doctor to salute you, 
And learn your health? She looks not like a confessor. 

Estif. What needs all this? Why are you troubled 

sir? 
What do you suspect ? She cannot cuckold ye: 
She is a woman, sir, a very woman. 

Per. Your very woman may do very well, sir, 
Towards the matter; for though she cannot perform it 
In her own person, she may do’t by proxy ; 

Your rarest jugglers work stil! by conspiracy. 

Estif. Cry ye mercy, husband, you are jealous; then. 
And haply suspect me ? 

Per. No indeed, wife. 

Estif. Methinks. you should not till you have more 

cause, 
And ee too: I’m sure you have heard say, hus- 
and, 


‘ 
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A woman forced will free herself through iron ; 
A happy, calm, and good wife discontented, 
May be taught tricks. 
Per. No, no, I do but jest with ye. 
Estif. ‘To-morrow, friend, Ill see you. 
Cla. I shall leave ye 
Till then, and pray all may go sweetly with ye. [Evzit, v. 
[A knock at the Door, tL. 
Estif. What knocking’s that? 
{A knocking at the Door, L. 
Again? Whao’s at the door ? 
Per. Who is that beats so loud at my great gate? 
Is°t for the king you come, ye knock so boisterously ? 
Look to the door. 


Enter CLARA, L. 


Cla. Your lnistress, as I live, ee : your mis- 
tress’ come ; 
She’s at the door: I peeped through, I saw her, 
And a stately company of ladies with her. 
Esti/. This was a week too soon; but I must meet 
with her, 
And set a new wheel going: and a subtle one 
Must blind this mighty Mars, or lamruin’d. _‘[ Aside. 
Per. What are they at the door? 
Estif. Such, my Michael, 
As you may bless the day they enter’d here ; 
Such for our good. 
Per. ’Tis well. 
Estif. Nay, ’twill be better, 
If you will let me but dispute the business, 
And be a stranger to’t, and not disturb me. 
What have I now to do but to advance your fortune ? 
Per. Do,—I dare trust thee; I’m ashamed I was 
angry ; 
I find thee a wise young wife. 
Estif. Vl wise your worship 
Before I leave ye.—[ Aside. |—Pray ye, walk by, and say 
nothing ; 
Only salute them, and leave the rest to me, sir. 
1 was born to make ye a man. [ Exit, R. 
Per. The rogue speaks heartily, 
Her good-will colours in her cheeks: I’m born to love 
her! 
I must be gentle to these tender natures, 
A soldier’s rude harsh words befit not ladies, 
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Nor must we talk to them as we talk to our officers. 
I'll give her her way, for "tis for me she works now; 
I am husband, heir, and all she has. 

Who’re these ?' I hate such flaunting things. 

A woman of rare presence! excellent fair ; 

This is too big sure for a bordello, 

Too open-seated, too. 


Enter Estrranita, Marearita, Leon, ALTEA, Vice 
TORIA, and ISABEL, R. 


Estif, My husband, lady. 
Mar. You've gained a proper man. 
Per. Whate’er Iam, I am your servant, lady. 
[ Kisses, 
[Leon, MarGarita, ALTEA, VicToria, and 
ISABEL, retire. 
Estif. Sir, be ruled now, [Apart to Perez. 
And J shall make ye rich; this is my cousin: 
That gentleman dotes on her, even to death ; 
See how he observes her. 
Per. She is a goodly woman. 
Estif. She is a mirror. 
But she is poor, she were for a prince’s side else. 
This house she has brought him to as to her own, 
And presuming upon me, and on my courtesy ; 
Conceive me short—he knows not but she is wealthy. 
Per. Forward—S’has a rare face. 
[Ezreunt Leon, Marecarita, und her ATTEND- 
ANTS, R. 
Estif. This we must carry with discretion, husband. 
And yield the house unto her for four days. 
Per. Yield our house up, our goods, and wealth ? 
Estif. All this is but seeming, to milk the lover on. 
Do you see this writing? 
Two hundred pounds a year, when they are married, 
Has she seal’d to for our good ; the time is unfit now, 
I'll show it you to-morrow. 
Per. All the house! 
Estif. All, all; and we'll remove, too, to confirm 


im. 
They'll into the country suddenly again, 
After they’re match’d, and then she’ll open to him. 
Per. The whole possession, wife? look what you 
03;— 
A part 0’ the house. 
Estif. No, no, they shall have all, 
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And take their pleasure, too. °*Tis for your vantage. 
Why, what's four days? Had you a sister, sir, 
A niece or mistress, that required this courtesy, 
And should I make a scruple to do you good ? 
Per. \f easily it would come back. 
Estif. 1 swear, sir, as easily as it came on, 
Per. Ay? 
Estif. Ay.— , 
You give away no house. 


Per. Well then 
Estif. And you shall keep them safe. 
Per, 1m satisfied. 
Estif. When she has married bim, 

So infinite his love is link’d unto her, 

You, I, or any one that helps at this pinch, 

May have Heaven knows what. 
Per. Vll remove my trunks straight, 

And take some poor house by: ’tis but for four days. 
Estif. { have a poor old friend in the next street ; 

there we will lodge. 

Per. But, Estifania 
Estif. Go handsome off, and leave the house clear. 
Per. But for four days ? 
Estif. Four days—begone, begone. 

That little stuff we’ll use shall follow after ; 

And a boy to guide ye. Peace, and we are made both, 

[£zeunt, PEREZ, L., ESTIFANIA, R- 








ACT Ill. 
SCENE I.—A Chamber. 


Enter Marcarita and ALTEA, R. 


Alt. Are you at case now? is your heart at rest ? 
Mar. I am at peace, Altea. 
if he continue but the same he shows, 
And be a master of that ignorance 
He outwardly professes, I am happy. 
Alt. You’re a made woman. 
Mar. But if he should prove now 
c2 
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A crafty and dissembling kind of husband, 
One read in knavery, and brought up i’ the art 
Of villany conceal’d ? 
Alt, My life, an innocent! 
Mar. That’s it I aim at. 
That’s it I hope, too, then I’m sure I rule him. 
Are the rooms made ready 
To entertain my friends ? 
Alt, They are, lady: your house is nothing now but 
various pleasures. 
The gallants begin to gaze, too. 
Mar. Let them gaze on. 
1 was brought up a courtier, high and happy, 
And company is my delight, and courtship, 
And handsome servants at my will. Where’s my good 
husband ?— 
Where does he wait? 
Alt. He knows his distance, madam. 
T warrant he is busy in the cellar 
Among his fellow-servants, or asleep, 
Till your commands awake him. 
Mar. ’Tis well, Altea ; 
Tt should be so, my ward I must preserve him— 
But look, he’s here! 
Who sent for him ?— how dare he come uncall’d for ? 
His hat on, too? 
Alt. Sure he sees you not. 
Mar. How scornfully he looks! 





Enter Leon and LORENZO, L. 


Leon. Are all the chambers 
Deck’d and adorn’d thus for my lady's pleasure ? 
New hangings every hour for entertainment, 
And new plate bought, new jewels to give lustre? 
Lor. They are; and yet there must be more and 
richer: it is her will, 
Leon. Hum! is itso? ’tis excellent. 
Ts it her will, too, to have feasts and banquets, 
Revels and masques ? 
Lor. She ever loved them dearly ; 
And we shall have the bravest house kept now ! 
I must not call ye master, she has warn’d me 3 
Nor must not put my hat off to ve. 
Leon. Tis no fashion ; 
What though I be her husband, —Iam your fellow ! ! 
I may cut first ? 
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Lor. That’s as you shaU deserve, sir. 
Leon. Sir, I thank you. [Exit LORENZO, L. 


Enter IsaBEL, L. 


Isab. Madam, the Duke of Medina, with some cap 
tains, 

Will come to dinner; and have sent rare wine, 
And their best services. 

Mar. They shall be welcome ; 
See all be ready in the noblest fashion. [Exit IsaBru, L, 
What do you do here? Go in, and, till I call ye, 
Be sure you be not seen. Dine with the gentlewomen, 
And behave yourself handsome, sir, ’tis for my credit. 


Enter Victoria, L. 


Vic. Madam, the Lady Julia—— 
Leon. That’s a bawd, 

A three-piled bawd; bawd-major to thearmy. [Aside. 
Vic. Has brought her coach to wait upon your lady- 

ship, 

Aud to be inform’d if you will take the air this morning. 
Leon. The neat air of her nunnery. [ Aside. 
Mar. Tell her no ; i? th’ afternoon 1711 call on her. 
Vic. { will, madam. | (LEait, u. 
Mar. Now, why are you not gone, sir, as 1 bade you? 
Leon, Faith, madan, in my little understanding, 

You’d better entertain your honest neighbours, 

Your friends about ye, that may speak well of ye, 

And give a worthy mention of your bounty. 

Mar. How now! what’s this? 
Leon. ’Tis only to persuade ye: 

Courtiers are tickle things to deal withal, 

A kind of march-pane men, that will not last, madam $5 

An egg and pepper goes farther than their portions, 

And in a well-knit body, a poor parsnip 

Will play his prize above their strong putabiles. 

Mar. The fellow’s mad! 
Leon. He that shall counsel ladies, 

- That have both liquorish and ambitious eyes, 

Is either mad or drunk, let him speak gospe). 
Alé. He breaks out modestly. 

Leon. Pray ye be not angry : 
My indiscretion has made me bold to tell ye 
What you'll find true. 
Mar. Thou darest not talk. 
Leon. Not much, madam, 
c3 
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I dare not be so bold as reason bids me ; 
You have a tie upon your servant’s tongue, 
*T were fit there were a stronger on your temper. 
Ne’er look so stern upon me,—1’m your husband ! 
But what are husbands? Read’ the new world’s won- 
ders,— 
Such husbands does this monstrous world produce, 
And you’ll scarce find such strange deformities. 
They’re shadows to conceal your venial virtues, 
Sails to your mills, that grind with all occasions, 
Balls that lie by you, to wash out your stains ; 
And bills nail’d up, with horns before 5 our doors, 
To rent out wantonness. 
Mar. Do you hear him talk ? 
Leon. I’ve done, madam. 
An ox once spoke, as learned men deliver ; 
Shortly I shall be such, then I’ll speak wonders. 
Till when I tie myself to my obedience. [ Exit, L. 
Mar. First 1’ll untie myself; did you mark the gen- 
tleman ? 
How boldly and how saucily he talk’d; 
And how unlike the lump I took him for ? 
This was your providence, 
Your wisdom, to elect this gentleman, 
Your excellent forecast in the man, your knowledge ; 
What think ye now? 
Alt. 1 think him an ass still. 
This boldness some of your people have blown into him, 
This wisdom, too, with strong wine; "tis a tyrant, 
And a philosopher also, and finds out reasons, 
Mar. V\l have my cellar lock’d, no school kept there, 
Nor no discovery. Ill turn my drunkards, 
Such as are understanding in their draughts, 
And dispute learnedly the whys and wherefores, 
To grass immediately. Ill keep all fools, 
Sober or drunk ; still, fools that shall know nothing. 
Nothing belongs to mankind bat obedience ; 
And such a hand I'll keep over this husband ! 
All. He'll fall again; my life, he cries by this time, 
Keep him from drink : he’s a high constitution. 


Enter LEON, L. 


Leon. Shall I wear my new clothes, madam ? 
Mar. No, your old clothes. 
And get you into the country presently, 
Andsee my hawks well train’d ; you shall have victuals, 
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Such as are fit for saucy palates, sir, 
And lodgings with the hinds, it is too good, too. 
Leon. Good madam, be not so rough with repentance. 
Alt. You see now,—he’s come round again. 
Mar. ¥ see not what I expect to see. 
Leon. You shall see, madam, if it please your lady- 
ship. 
Alt. He's humbled : 
Forgive, good lady. 
Mar. Well, go get you handsome, 
And let me hear no more. 

Leon. Have ye yet no feeling ? [ Aside. 
I’lipinch ye tothe bones, then, my proud lady. { Bit, i. 
Mar. See you preserve him thus, upon my favour ; 

You know his temper,—tie him to the grindstone: 
The next rebellion Vll be rid of him; 
I'll have no needy rascals, I tie to me, 
Dispute my life; come in and see all handsome. [Evi(, R. 
Alt, 1 hope to see you so, too; I’ve wrought ill else. 
[ Exit, R. 


SCENE HI.—A very mean Lodging-house. 


PEREz discovered, scated and smoking. 


Per. Shall I never, 
Never return to my own house again? 
We’re lodged here in the miserablest dog-hole, 
A conjurer’s circle gives content above it; 
A hawk’s mew is a princely palace to it! 
We have a bed no bigger than a basket, 
And there we lie like butter clapp’d tegether, 
And sweat ourselves to sauce immediately ; 
The fumes are infinite inhabit here ; 
So various, too, they’ll pose a gold-finder ! 
Never return to my own paradise? 
Why, wife, I say, why, Estifania ? 
Estif {[ Within, r.|] I'm coming presently. 
Per, Make haste, good jewel. 
I’m like the people that live in the sweet islands : 
I die, I die, if I stay but one day more here. 
The inhabitants we have are two starved rats, 
For they’re not able to maintain a cat here, 
And those appear as fearful as two devils ; 
They’ve eat a map o’ the whole world up already, 
And if we stay a night, we’re gone for company. 
There’s an old woman that’s now grown to marble, 
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Dried in this brick-kiln, and she sits i’ the chimney, 
(Which is but three tiles raised, like a house of cards) 
The true proportion of an old smoked sibyl. 

There is a young thing, too, that nature meant 

For a maid-servant, but ‘tis now a monster : 

She has a husk about her like a chestnut, 

With laziness, and living under the line here, 

And these two make a hollow sound together, 

Like frogs, or winds between two doors that murmur. 


Enter ESTIFANIA, M. D. 


Mercy deliver me! O, are you come, wife ? 
Shall we be free again? 
Estif. 1am now going ; 
And you shall presently to your own house, sir. 
The remembrance of this small vexation 
Will be argument of mirth for ever. 
By that time you have said your orisons, 
And broke your fast, I shall be back and ready 
To usher you to your old content, your freedom. 
Per. Break my fast? break my neck rather! Is there 
any thing here to eat, 
But one another, like a race of cannibals ? 
A piece of butter’d wall you think is excellent! 
Let’s have our house again immediately ; 
And pray ye take heed unto the furniture, 
None be embezzled. 
Lstif. Not a pin, I warrant ye. 
Per. And let them instantly depart. 
Estif. They shall both, 
(There’s reason in all courtesies) 5 
For by this time I know she has acquainted him, 
And has provided too, she sent me word, sir, 
And will give over gratefully unto you. 
Per. 1 will walk i’ the churchyard, 
The dead cannot offend more than these living. 
An hour hence I'll expect ye. 
Estif. Vil not fail, sir. 
Per. And, do you hear, let’s have a handsome 
dinner, 
And see all things be decent as they have been, 
and let me have a strong bath to restore me: 
I stink like a stale fish shambles, or an oil-shop. 
Estif. You shall have all, [Aside] which some in 
terpret nothing. 
I'll send you people for the trunks afore-hand. 
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Per. Let them be known and honest, 
And do my service to your niece. 
Estif. 1 shall, sir; 
But if I come not at my hour, come thither, 
That they may give you thanks for your fair courtesy, 
And pray you, be brave for my sake. 
Per. I observe ye. [Exeunt, r. 


SCENE Ill.—aA Street. 


Enter Saxcno, Cacaroco, JUAN, and ALONZO, L, 


San. 'Thou’rt very brave. 
Cuca. \V’ve reason, IT have money. 
San. Is money reason? 
Caca. Yes, and rhyme too, captain $ 
If you've no money, you’re an ass. 
San. I thank ye. 
Caca. You’ve manners; ever thank him that has 
money. 
San. Wilt thou lend me any? 
Caca. Not a farthing, captain. 
Captains are casual things. 
San. Why so are all men ;—thou shalt have my bond. 
Caca. Nor bonds nor fetters, captain : 
My money is mine own, I inake no doubt on’t. 
Juan. What dost thou do with it? 
Caca. Put it to pious uses. 
Buy wine and wenches, and undo young coxcombs 
That would undo me. 
Juan, Are you for the wars, sir? 
Caca. 1 am not poor enough to be a soldier, 
Nor have I faith enough to ward a bullet: 
This is no lining for a trench, I take it. 
Juan. Ye have said wisely. 
Caca. Had you but my money, 
You’d swear it, colonel; I had rather drill at home 
A hundred thousand crowns, and with more honour, 
Than exercise ten thousand fools with nothing ; 
_ A wise man safely feeds, fools cut their fingers. 
Alon. A right state usuter: why dost not marry, 
And live a reverend justice? 
Caca. Is it not nobler to command a reverend justice 
than to be one ? 
And for a wife, what need I marry, captain, 
When every courteous fool, that owes me money, 
Owes me his wife, too, to appease my fury? 


9 
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Juan. Wilt go to dinner with us? 
Caca. 1 will go, and view the pearl of Spain, the 
orient 
Fair one, the rich one too, and I will be respected : 
I bear my patent here, I’ll talk to her, 
And when your captainships shall stand aloof 
And pick your fingers, I will pick the purse 
Of her affection. 
Alon. The duke dines there to-day, too, the duke of 
Medina. 
Caca. Let the king dine there, 
He owes me money, and so far’s my creature, 
And certainly I may make bold with my own, captain. 
San, Thou wilt eat monstrously. 
Caca. Like a true-born Spaniard, 
Eat as I were in England, where the beef grows, 
And I will drink abundantly, and then 
Talk ye as wantonly as Ovid did. 
Juan. If we should play now, you must supply me. 
Caca. You must pawn a horse troop, 
And then have at ye, colonel. 
San. Come, let’s go: 
This rascal will make rare sport ; ow the ladies 
Will laugh at him! 
Juan. If I light on him, Pll taake his purse sweat 
too. 
Caca. Will ye lead, gentlemen ? [Excunt, r. 


SCENE IV.—A very inean Lodging-house. - 


Enter Perez, r., dragging inan OLD WomAN and her 
DAUGHTER, erying clamorously. 


Per. Nay, pray ye come out, and let me understand 


e; 
And ane your pipe a little higher, lady ; 
I’ll hold ye fast: how came my trunks open, 
And my goods gone ? 
Old Wom. Ha! what would ye have ? 
Per. My goods again ; how came my trunks all 
open? 
Old Wom, Are your trunks all open ? 
Per. Yes, and my clothes gone, 
And chains and jewels ;—how she Smells like hung 
beef! 
Fie, how she belches 
The spirit of garlic ! 
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Old Wom. Where's your gentlewoman, 
The young fair woman ? 
Per. What’s that to my question ? 
She is my wife, and gone about my business. 
Daugh. Is she your wife, sir? 
Per. Yes, sir; is that a wonder? 
Is the name of wife unknown here? 
Old Wom. Is she duly and truly your wife ? 
Per. Duly and truly my wife; I think so, 
For I married her ; it was no vision sure ! 
Daugh. She has the keys, sir. 
Per. I know she has; but who has all my goods, 
spirit ? 
Old Wom. If you be married to that gentlewoman, 
You are a wretched man; she has twenty husbands. 
Per. The devil she has ! 
Daugh. She tells you true. 
Old Wom. And she has cozen’d all, sir. 
Per. The devil she has! I had a fair house with her, 
That stands hard by, and furnish’d royally. 
Old Wom. You're cozen’d, too; "tis none of hers, 
good gentleman, : 
It is a lady’s. What’s the lady’s name, wench? . 
Duugh. The lady Margarita; she was her servant, 
And only kept the house. 
Per. Plague o’ the devil, 
I feel I’m cozen’d: 
Now I am sensible I am undone. 
This is the very woman sure, that cousin, 
She told me would entreat but for four days 
To make the house hers ;—I’m entreated sweetly ! 
Daugh. When she went out this morning, tha I saw, 
sir, 
She had two women at the door attending, 
And there she gave ’em things, and loaded ’em ; 
But what they were—I heard your trunks too open, 
If they be yours. 
Per. They were mine while they were laden ; 
But now they’ve cast their calves, they’re not worth 
owning. | 
Was she her mistress, say you ? 
Otd Wom. Her own mistress, her very mistress, sir, 
and all you saw 
About and in that house was hers. 
Per. No plate, no jewels, nor no hangings ? 
Daugh. Not a farthing ; she’s poor, sir, a poor shift- 
ing thing. 
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Per. No money * 
Old Wom. Abominably poor, as poor as we are, 
Money as rare to her unless she steal it; 
But for one single gown her lady gave her, 
She might go bare, good gentlewoman. 
Per. ’mmad now! 
I think I am as poor as she; I’m wild else. 
One single suit I have left, too, and that’s all ; 
And if she steals that, she may flay me for it ;— 
Where does she use? 
Old Wom. You may find truth as soon : 
Alas ! a thousand conceal'd corners, sir, she lirks in, 
And here she gets a fleece, and there another, 
And lives in mists and smokes where none can find her. 
{ Aside.] I fear he will knock my brains out for lying. 
Per, Is she a wanton, too? 
Old Wom. Little better, gentleman: 
1 dare not say she is so, sir, because 
She is yours. [Aside.] O, mercy o’ me! 
This trick, I fear, wil] cost me dear !|— 
These five years she has firk’d a pretty living. 
Per. She has firk’d me finely. 
A jilt, and thief ?—Two excellent moral learnings 
In one she-saint ; I hope to see her legend. 
Have I been fear’d for my discoveries, 
And been courted by all women to conceal ’em? 
Have IJ so long studied the art of this sex, 
And read the warning to young gentlemen,— 
Have I profess’d to tame the pride of ladies, 
And am I trick’d now? 
Caught in my own noose ?— Here’s a rial left yet ; 
There’s for your lodging and your meat, old hag. 
A silkworm lives at a more plentiful ordinary, 
And sleeps in a sweeter box. 
Farewell, great grandmother, [ Seazes her. 
If I do find you were an accessary, 
Tis but the cutting of two smoking minutes! 
Ill hang you presently. 
[Perez flings the OLD WomAN against her Daucurer, 
throws them bcth down, and exit, L. 
Old Wom. O, villain! murder! murder! villain! rogue! 
Anna-Maria, child, where are you? Help me. 
Daugh. [Gets up and raises her Mother.] So: are you 
hurt, mamma? 
Old Wom. Vm kill’d! My hip! 
My shoulder !—Is this usage for the fair sex ? [Exeunt,r. 
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SCENE V.—Margarita’s Town-house.—A grand 
Saloon. 


Enter the Duke of Mepina, JUAN DE CastTRO, 
ALONZO, SANCHO, and CavaFoao, L 


Duke. A goodly house. 
Juan. And richly furnish’d too, sir. 
Alon. I like the preparations ; 
It stirs unto a hopeful banquet, 
And intimates the mistress free and jovial ; 
I love a house where pleasure prepares welcoine. 
Duke. Now, Cacafogo, how like you this mansion ? 
*T were a brave pawn. 
Caca. 1 shall be master of it; 
’T was built for my bulk: the rooms are wide and 
spaeious, 
Airy and full of ease, and that I love well. 
1’ll tell you when I taste the wine, my lord, 
And take the height of her table with my stomach, 
How my affection stands to the young lady. 


nintey Marcanita, Aurea, Victoria, [saBeL, and 
Two Ladies, R. u. E. 


Mar. All welcome to -your grace, and to these 
soldiers. 
You honour my poor house with your fair presence ; 
Those few slight pleasures that inhabit here, sir, 
I do beseech your grace command »—they’re yours ; 
Your servant but preserves ’em to delight ye. 

Duke. I thank ye, lady. Tam bold to visit ye, 
Once more to bless my eyes with your sweet beauty. 
It has been a long night since you left the court, 

For till I saw you now, no day broke to ine. 

Mar. Serve in the dinner. 

San. She’s most excellent! 

Alon. Most admirably fair as e’er I look’d on. 

Juan. I had rather command her than my regiments 

Caca. Vl have a fling ; ’tis but a thousand ducats, 
Which I can cozen up again in ten days. 

I’m so virtuous now, 1 cannot speak to her ; 
The arrant’st shamefaced ass! I broil away too! 
| Aside. 
Mar. Why, where’s this dinner? 
D 
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Enter Leon, vu. bD., richly dressed. 


Leon. *Tis not ready, madam, 
Nor shall not be until I know the guests, too. 
Nor are they fairly welcome till I bid ’em. 
Juan. Is not this my alferes? he looks another 
thing ! 
Are miracles afoot again? 
Mar. Why, sirrah! why, sirrah, you ! 
Leon. I hear you, saucy woman ; 
And as you are my wife, command your absence, 
And know your duty : ’tis the crown of modesty. 
Duke. Your wife! 
Leon. Yes, good my lord, I am her husband. 
And pray take notice that I claim that honour, 
And will maintain it. 
Caca. If thou be’st her husband, 
I am determined thou shalt be my cuckold: 
I'll be thy faithful friend. 
Leon. Peace, dirt and dung-hill ! 
I will not lose my anger on a rascal ; 
Provoke me more, 1’ll beat thy blown-up body, 
Till. thou rebound’st again like a tennis-ball. 
Caca. [ll talk with you another time. [ Exit, ue 
Alon. This is miraculous. 
San Is this the fellow 
That had the patience to become a fool ? 
I am astonished ! 
Mar. V\\ be divorced immediately ! 
Leon. You shall not, 
You shall not have so much will to be wicked. 
I am more tender of your honour, lady, and of your 
age ; 
You took me for a shadow, 
You took me to gloss over your discredit, 
To be your fool,—you thought you had found a cox- 
comb. 
I’m innocent of any rudeness meant ye, 
Only I will be known to be your lord now, 
And be a fair one, too, or I will fall for’t. 
Mar. | do command ye from me, thou poor fellow 
Thou cozen’d foo} ! 
Leon. Thou cozen’d fool! It is not 30: 
‘IL will not be commanded: I'm above ye: 
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You may divorce me from your favour, lady, 
But from your estate you never shall. Pll hold that, 
And hold it to my use,—the law allows it. 
And then maintain your wantonness 3; I°ll wink at it. 
Mar. Am 1 braved thus in mine own house 7 
Leon. ’Tis mine, madam: 
You are deceived,—I am lord of it; I rule it, 
And a)\ that’s in’t ; you’ve nothing to do here, madam, 
But as my servant, to sweep clean the lodgings, 
And at my farther will to do me service, 
And so I'll keep it. 
Mar, "Tis well. 
Leon. It shall be better. 
Mar. As you love me, give way. 
Leon. 1 will give none, madam. 
I stand upon the ground of mine own honour, 
And will maintain it; you shall know me now 
To be an understanding, feeling man, 
And sensible of what a woman aims at ; 
A young proud woman, that has will to sail with, 
A wanton woman, that her blood provokes, too. 
T cast my cloud off, and appear myself, 
The master of this little piece of mischief, 
And I will put a spell about your feet, lady, 
They shall not wander but where I give way now. 
Duke. Is this the fellow that the people pointed at, 
For the mere sign of man, the walking image ? 
*He speaks wondrous highly. 
Leon. As a Kusband ought, sir, 
In his own house, and it becomes me well, too ; 
I think your grace would grieve if you were put to if, 
To have a wife or servant of your own, 
(For wives are reckon'd in the rank of servants.) 
Under your own roof to command ye. 
Duke. Is there no difference betwixt her and you, 
sir? 
Leon. Not now, my lord. My fortune makes me 
ev'n, ; 
And as I am an honest man, I’m nobler. | 
Mar, 1\\ hear no more of this. 
Get me my coach. 
Leon. Let me see who dares get it 
Till I command! Vil make him draw your coach, 
And eat your coach, too, (which will be hard diet) 
‘That executes your will ; or take your coach, lady, 
I give you liberty ; and take your peaple, 
D2 
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Which I turn off, and take your will abroad with ye; 
Take all these freely, but take me no more, 
And so farewell. 

Duke. Nay, sir, you shall not carry it 
So bravely off; you shall not wrong a lady 
In a high huffing strain, and think to bear it. 

We shall not stand by as bawds to your brave fury, 
To see a lady weep: draw, sir. 

Leon. Put up, my lord, —this is oppression, 
And calls the sword of justice to relieve me, 

The law to lend her hand, the king to right me, 
All which shall understand how you provoke me. 
In mine own house to brave me,—is this princely ? 
Then to my guard, and if I. spare your grace, 

And do not make this place your monument, 

Yoo rich a tomb for such a rude behaviour, 
Mercy forsake me. 

I have a cause will kill a thousand of ye. 

Juan. Hold, fair sir, I beseech ye ; 

The gentleman but pleads his own right nobly. 

Leon. He that dares strike against the husband's 

freedom, 
The husband’s curse stick to him, a tamed cuckold ! 
Let him be lost, no eye to weep his end, 
Nor find no earth that’s base enough to bury him. 
Now, sir, fall on, I’m ready to oppose ye. 

Duke. I've better thought; use your wife well, I 

pray. 

Leon. Sir, mine own humanity will teach me that. 
And now you're welcome all, and we’ll to dinner,— 
This is my wedding-cay. 

Duke. Vil cross your joy yet. ' Aside. 

Juan. I’ve seen a miracle ! hold thine own, soldier ; : 
Sure they dare fight in tire, that conquer women. 


Enter PEREZ, L., running. 


Per. ’Save ye, which is the lady of the house ? 
Leon. That’s she, sir, that good-natured pretty 


lady, . 

If you'd speak with her. 

Juan. Don Michael ! 

Per. Pray do not know me, I am full of business. 
When I have more time (11 be merry with ye. 
Yes, that’s she borrow'd my house for the four a i 
It is tae woman.—Good madam, tell me truly, 
Had you a maid call’d Estifania ? 
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Mar. Yes, truly, had I. 
Per. Was she a maid, do you think ? 
Mar. I dare not swear for her ; 
For she had but a scant fame. 
Per. Was she your kinswoman ? 
Mar. Not that I ever knew; now I look better, 
T think you married her; give you much Joy, sir. 
Per. Give me a halter. 
Mar. Lad ray reclaim her,—’twas a wild young 
ir 
Per. 1s not this house mine, madam 2 
Was not she owner of it ? 
Mar. No, certainly : I’m sure my money paid for it, 
And I ne’er remember yet I gave it you, sir. 
Per. The hangings and the plate, too? 
Mar. All are mine, sir, 
And every thing you see about the building. 
She only kept my house when I was absent : 
And so ill kept it, 1 was weary of her. 
Per. Where is your maid? 
Mar. Do not you know, that have her ? 
She’s yours now, why should I look after her ? 
Since that first hour I came I never saw her. 
Per. I saw her later,—would the devil had had her! 
It is all true, I find, a wild-fire take her! 
Juan. Is thy wife with child, Don Michael? thy ex- 
cellent wife. 
Alon. and San. Ha! ha! ha! 
Juan. Art thou a man yet? 
Alon. ae shall we come and visit sae ? ha! ha! 
a! 
San. *And eat some rare fruit? Thou hast admirable 
orchards,—ha ! ha! 
You are so jealous now,—ha! ha! ha! 
Per. Pr’ythee leave fooling, 
I’m in no humour now to fool and prattle; 
Did she 
Alon. and San. Ha! ha! ha! 
Per. Pray, gentlemen,— 
Did she ne’er play the wag with you? 
Mar. Yes, many times ; 
So often, that I was ashamed to keep her. 
But I forgave her, sir, in hopes she’d mend still, 
And had not you o’ the instant married her, 
I'd put her off. 
Per. I thank ye, I am blest still: 
D8 
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Which way soe’er [ tarn, I’m a made man. 
Miserably gull’d beyond recovery ! [ Going, t 
Juan. You'll stay and dine, captain? 
Per. Certain I canndé, captain: 
Hlark in thine ear,—I am the arrant’st puppy! ! 
Alon. and San. Ha! ha! ha! 
Per. The miserablest ass ! 
Alon. and San. Ha! ha! ha! 
Per, But I must leave ye; 
I am in haste, in haste,—bless you, good madam, 
And may you prove as good as my wife. 
Leon. What then, sir ? 
Per. No matter if the devil had one to fetch the 
other. [ Axil, i 
Leon. Will you walk in, sir? will your grace but 
honour me, 
eAnd taste our dinner? You are nobly welcome. 
All anger’s past, I hope; and I shall serve ye. 
[ Exeunt, nr. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—A Street. 


Enter PEREZ, L 


Per. Vl to a conjurer, but Pll find this nbles -cat. 
A plague of veils, I cry, 
And @overs for the impudence of women ! 
Their sanctity in show will deceive devils— 
It is my evil angel ! let me bless me. 


Enter EstriFania, R., with a Casket. 


fistif. °Tis he,—I’m caught. I must stand te 
stoutly, 
And show no shake of fear. J see he’s angry, 
Vex’d at the uttermost. 
Per. My worthy wife, 
I have been looking of your modesty 
All the town over. 
Estif. My most noble husband, 
I’m glad I have found ye, for in truth I'm weary , 
Weary and lame with looking out your lordship. 
Per. Vve been—— 
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Estif. Where you should not, I’ve very little doubt. 
Per. ‘Pray ye, pardon me ; 
To seek your ladyship, I have been at plays, 
To look you out among the youthful actors : 
At puppet-shows, (you’re mistress of the motions !) 
I was amongst the nuns, because you sing well: 
But they say yours are wicked songs, and they mourn 
for ye 3 
And last I went to church to seek you out; 
*Tis so long since you were there, they have ‘steak 
you. 
Estif. You’ve had a pretty progress,—I’ll tell minc 
now: 
To look you out, I went to twenty taverns—— 
Per, And are you sober ? 
Kstif. Yes, Dreel not yet, sir,— 
Where I saw twenty drunk, most of ’em soldiers,— 
There I had great hope to find you disguised, too; 
Kron hence to the dicing-house,—there I found quai- 
rels 
Needless and senseless, swords, pots, and candlesticks, 
Tables and stools, and al) in one confusion, 
And no man knew his friend. I left this chaos, 
And to the surgeon’s went; he will’d me stay, 
For, says he learnedly, if he be tippled. 
‘'wenty to one he quarrels, and then I hear of him. 
T sought ye where no safe thing would have ventured ; 
For f remember'd your old Roman axiom,— 
The wore the danger, still the more the honour. 
Last, to your confessor I came, who told me, 
You were too proud to pray, and here I’ve found 
Per. She bears up bravely, and the rogue is witly 5 : 
But I will dash it instantly to nothing.— 
Here leave we off our wanton languages, 
And now conclude we in a sharper tongue. 
Why am I cozen’d ? 
Estif. Why am I abused ? 
Per. Thou most vile, base, abominable—— 
Estif. Captain. 
Per. Thou stinking, overstew’d, incorrigible-—— 
Estif. Captain. 
Per. Do you echo me ? 
Estif. Yes, sir, and go before ye, 
And round about ye: why do you rail at me, 
For that was your own sin, your own knavery? 
Per. And brave me, too? 
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Estif. You'd best now draw your sword, captain ! 
Draw it upon a woman; do, brave captain ; 
Upon your wife, O, most renowned eaptain ! 
Per. A plague upon thee! answer me directly ; 
Why didst thou marry me? 
Estif. To be my husband 3 
J thought you had had infinite, but I’m cozen’d. 
Per, Why didst thou flatter me, and show me won- 
ders? 
A house and riches, when they are but shadows ; 
Shadows to me? 
Estif. Why did you work on me,— 
It was but my part to requite you, sir,— 
With your strong soldier’s wit, and swore you ‘d bring 
me 
So much in chains, so much in jewels, husband: 
-So much in right rich clothes ? 
Per. Thou hast them, rascal ; 
I gave them to thy hands, my trunks and all, 
And thou hast open’d them, and sold my treasure. 
Estif. Sir, there’s your treasure,—sell it to a tinker 
To mend old kettles: is this noble usage ? 
Let all the world view here the captain’s treasure. 
Here’s a shveing-horn chain gilt over—how it scenteth ! 
Worse than the dirty mouldy heel it served for! 
And here’s another of a lesser value, 
So little, [ would shame to tie my monkey in’t : 
These are my jointure ; blush, and save a laboi 
Or these else will blush for ye. 
Per. A fire subtle ye! are ye so crafty ? 
Estif. Here’s a goodly jewel ! 
Did not you win this at Goletta, captain, 
Or took it in the field from some brave Bashaw , 
See how it sparkles Like an old lady’s eyes. 
Per. Pr’ythee, leave prating. 
Estif. And here’s a chain of whiting’s eyes for pearls ; 
A muscle-monger would have made a better. 
Per. Nay, pr’ythee, wife, my clothes, my clothes. 
Estif. Vil tell you, 
Your clothes are parallels to these, all counterfeit. 
Put these and them on, you’re a man of copper ; 
A copper, copper captain! those you thought, my hus 
band, 





Tv have cozen’d me withai ; but Iam quit with you. 
Per. Is there no house, then ? 
Estif. No. 
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Per. Nor no grounds about it? 
Kgstif. No. 
Per. No hangings ? 
Estif. No. 
Per. No plate? 
Estif. No, no; no, no; 
There are none, sweet husband. 
Shadow for shadow is but equal justice. 
[PEREZ sings.—ESTIFANIA sings. 
Can you rail now? Pray, put your fury up, sir, 
And speak great words. You are a soldier,—thunder ! 
Per. I will speak little. Ihave play’d the fool, 
And so I am rewarded. 
Estif. You have spoke well, sir ; 
And now I see you're so conformable, 
Pll heighten you again ; go to your house,— 
They’re packing to be gone,—you must sup there: 
Vil meet you and bring clothes and clean shirts after. 
And all things shall be well.—I'll colt you once more, 
And teach you to bring copper. [ Aside. 
Per. Tell me one thing, 
And tell me truth; wife ; 
Art thou truly honest ? 
The beldam swore—— 
Estif. U bid her tell you so, sir,—. 
It was my plot: alas! my credulous husband. 
The lady told you too—— 
Per. Most strange things of thee. 
Estif. Still ’twas my way, and all to try your suf- 
ferance ; 
Aud she denied the house ? 
Per. She knew me not; 
No, nor no title that I had. 
estif. "Twas well carried ; 
No more ; I’m right and virtuous. 
Per. I would believe thee, 
But heaven knows how my heart is; will ye follow me ? 
Estif. (\ be there straight. 
Per. \'m fool’d, yet dare not find it. [Exit Perez, L. 
Estif. Go, silly fool; thou may’st be a good soldier 
In open fields ; but to a woman’s wit, 
Thou art an ass. 
Here comes another trout that I must tickle, 
And tickle daintily, I’ve lost my end else. 
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Se 2 
Enter CacaFoao, R. 


May I crave your leave, sir? 
Caca. Pr’ythee, be answer’d, thou shalt crave noleave; 
I’m in my meditations; do not vex me.— 
A beaten thing, but this hour a most bruised thing, 
That people had compassion on ; 
I have a mind to make him a huge monster, 
And money may do much. A thousand ducats! 
°Tis but the letting blood of a rank heir. 
Estif. Pray you, hear me. 
Caca. I know thou hast some wedding-ring to pawn 


now, 
Of silver gilt, with a blind posy in’t, 
Or thy child’s whistle, or thy squirrel’s chain. 
I'll none of ’°em.—J would she did not know me, 
Or would this fellow had but use of money, 
That I might come in any way. 
Estif. Wm gone, sir, 
And I shall tell the beauty sent me to ye, 
The Lady Margarita 
Caca. Stay, I pr’ythee, 
What is thy will? I turn me wholly to ye, 
And talk thou till thy tongue ache, I will hear ye. 
Estif. She will entreat you, sir— 
Caca. She shall command, sir ; . 
Let it be so, I beseech thee, my sweet gentlewoman. 
Estif. She does command, then, 
This courtesy, because she knows you’re noble. 
Caca. Your mistress, by the way ? 
Estif. My natural mistress. 
Upon these jewels, sir, they’re fair and rich, 
And, view ’em right ;— 
Caca. To doubt ’em is a heresy. 
Estif. A thousand ducats, ’tis upon necessity 
Of present use ; her husband, sir, is stubborn. 
Caca. Long may he be so! 
Estif. She desires withal 
A better knowledge of your parts and person. 
And when you please to do her so much honour—— 
Caca. Come, let’s despatch. 
Estif. In truth, I’ve heard her say, sir, 
Of a fat man she has not seen a sweeter. 
But in this business, sir, 
Caca. Let’s do it first, 
And then dispute ; the lady’s use may long for't. 
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Estif. All secrecy she would desire : she told me 
How wise you are. 

Caca. We are not wise to talk thus,— 
Pll look her out a jewel 
Shall sparkle like her eyes; and thee another: 
Come, pr’ythee come, I long to serve the lady ; 
Long monstrously.—Now, valour, I shall meet ye, 
You, that dare dukes. [Exeunt, nr. 


SCENE Il.—A Chamber in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter the Duke, Juan, ALONZO, and Sancno. 


Duke. He shall not have his will; I shall prevent 
him. 
I have a toy here that will turn the tide, 
And suddenly, and strangely. Here, Don Juan, 
Do you present it to him. . 
Juan. I am commanded. [ Exit, R. 
Duke. A fellow founded out of charity, 
Contemn his maker ! 
Curb the free hand that framed him ! 
This must not be. 
Alon. That such an oyster-shell should hold a pearl, 
And of so rare a price, in prison ! 
San. We’re gull’d all ; 
And all the world will grumble at your patience, 
If she be ravish‘d thus. 
Duke. Ne’er fear it, Sancho : : 
We'll have her free again, and move at court 
In her clear orb. But one sweet handsomeness 
To bless this part of Spain, and have that slubber’d ! 
Alon, ’Tis every good man’s cause, and we must stir 
in’t. 
Duke. TP'll warrant ye, he shall be glad to please us ; 
We shall hear anon 
A new song from him; do but wait a little. 
Come, let’s go see how my plot takes with him. 
[ Excunt, Rr. | 


SCENE I1!.—Another Chamber. 


Enter Leon and Juan, L. with a Commission. 


Leon. Col’nel, I’m bound to you for this nobleness © 
I should have been your officer, ’tis true, sir, 
And a proud man I should have been to ’ve served you: 
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It kas pleased the king, out of his boundless favours, 
To make me your companion; this commission 
Gives me a troop of horse. 
Juan. 1 do rejoice at it, 
And am a glad man, we shall gain your company: 
I’m sure the king knows you are newly married, 
And out of that respect gives you more time, sir. 
Leon. Within four days I’m BORE, so he commands 
me, 
And ’tis not ‘mannerly for me to argue it ; 
The time grows shorter still ; are your goods ready ? 
Juan. They are aboard. 
Leon. Who waits there ? 
Lor. [Without, r.] Sir! 
Leon. Do you hear, ho? 


Enter LORENZO and DIEGO, R. 


Leon. Go carry this unto your mistress, sir, 
And let her see how much the king has honour’d me: 
Bidher be lusty ; she must make a soldier. 
[Exit Dizeo, r. 
Go you, Lorenzo, take down all the hangings, 
And pack up all my clothes, my plate and jewels, 
And all the furniture that’s ’portable.— 
Sir, when we lie in garrison, ’tis necessary 
We keep a handsome port, for the king’s honour.— 
And, do you hear, Lorenzo, let your lady’s wardrobe 
Be safely placed in trunks; they must along, too. 
Lor. Whither must they go, sir? 
Leon. To the wars, Lorenzo. 
Lor. Must my mistress go, sir ? 
Leon. Ay, your mistress, and you and all ; ; all, all 
- must go. 
I'll leave not a turnspit behind me. 
Lor. Why, Pedro, Vasco, Diego! come, help! 
[Exit, v. 
Juan. He has taken a brave way to save his honour, 
And cross the duke; now I shall love him dearly. 
By the life of credit, thou’rt a noble gentleman. 


Enter MarGarirTa, R., led by two LapDiEs. 


Leon. Why how now, wife? what, sick at my pre- 
ferment ? 
This is not kindly done. , 
Mar. No sooner love ye, 
Love ye entirely, sir; brought to consider 
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The goodness of your mind, and mine own duty, 
But lose you instantly, be divorced from ye? 
This is a cruelty ; I'll to the king, 
And tell him ’tis unjust to part two souls, 
Two minds so nearly mix’d. 
Leon. By no means, sweetheart. 
Mar. If he were married but four days, as I an— 
Leon. He’d hang himself the fifth, or fly his country. 
[ Aside. 
Mar. He’d make it treason for that tongue that durst 
But talk of war, or any thing to vex him ; 
‘You shall not go. 
Leon. Indeed I must, sweet wife: 
What, should I lose the king for a few kisses? 
We'll have enough. 
Mar. 171) to the duke, my cousin; he shall to the 
king. 
Leon. He did me this great office, 
I thank his grace for’t ; should I pray him now 
'T’ undo’t again,—fie! ’twere a base discredit. 
Mar. Would I were able, sir, to bear you company, 
How willing should I be then, and how merry! 
1 will not live alone. 
Leon. Be in peace: you shall not. 
{ Knocking within, wv. 
Mar. What knocking’s this? Oh, Heav'n, my head! 
why, rascals ! 
I think the war’s begun i’ the house already. 
Leon. The preparation is: they’re taking down 
And packing up the hangings, plate, and jewels, 
And all those furnitures that shall befit me, 
When [ lie in garrison. 


Enter LORENZO, L. 


Lor. Must the coach go too, sir? 

Leon. How will your lady pass to the sea else easily ? 
We shall find shipping for’t there to transport it. 

Lor. Here,—quick, boys, quick,—the coach. 

[Exit LORENZO, L. 

Mar. I go? alas! 

Leon. V'll have a main care of ye ; 
I know ye are sickly ; he shall drive the easier, 
And all accommodation shal] attend ye. 

Mar. Would I were able! 

Leon. Come, I warrant ye: . 
Am not I with ye, sweet ?—~Are her clothes pack’d up,. 
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And all her linen?—-Give your maids direction, 

You khow my time’s but short, and I’m commanded. 
Mar, Let me have a nurse, 

And all such necessary people with me,— 

* An easy bark. 

Leon. It shall not trot, I warrant ye; 

Curvet it may sometimes. 
Mar. Faith let me stay; I shall but shame ye, sir. 
Leon. An you were a thousand shames, you shall 

along with me: 

At home, I’m sure you'll prove a million. 

Every man carries the bundle of his sins 

Unon his own back: you are mine,—I’ll sweat for ye. 


Enter Duke, Atonzo, Sancuo, and Juan, L. 


Duke, What, sir, preparing for your noble journey ? 

’Tis well and full of care. 

1 saw your mind was wedded to the war, 

And knew you’d prove some good man to your country : 

Therefore, fair cousin, with your gentle pardon, 

I got this place. What, mourn at his advancement! 

You are to blame: he’ll come again, sweet cousin ; 

Mean time, like sad Penelope and sage, ; 

Among your maids at home, and housewifely—— 
Leon. No, sir, I dare not Jeave her to that solita- 

riness : | 

She’s young, and grief or ill news from those quarters 

May daily cross her ; she shall go along, sir. 

Duke. By no means, captain. : 

Leon. By all means, an’t please ye. 

Duke. What, take a young and tender-bodied lady, 
And expose her to those dangers, and those tumults,— 
A sickly lady, too ? 

Leon. ’Twill make her well, sir. 

‘There’s no such friend to health as wholesome travel. 

San. Away, it must not be. 

Alon, It ought not, sir. é 
Go hurry her! It is not humane, captain. 

Duke. I cannot blame her tears—fright her with tem- 

- pests, 
With didnder of the war ! 
I dare swear if she were able—— 

Leon, She’s most able. 

And, pray ye, swear not,—she must go,—there’s no re- 
medy ; 
Nor greatness, nor the trick you had to part us, 
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Which I smell too rank, too open, too evident, 
And I must tell you, sir, ’tis most unnoble) 
hall hinder me: Had she but ten hours’ life, 
Nay less, but two hours, I would have her with me. 
I would not leave her fame to so much ruin, 
To sucha desolation and discredit, as 
Her weakness and your hot will would work her to. 


Fie, fle, for shame! {[ Hammering without. 
Per. [Without.| Holloa! holloa !—What are you all 
about ?. 


Leon. What masque is this now ? 
More tropes and figures to abuse my sufferance ? 


Enter PEREZ, ut. 


Tuan. Michael Van Owl, how dost thou ? 
In what dark barn or tod of aged ivy 
Has thou lain hid? _. 
Per. Things must both ebb and flow, colonel, 
And people must conceal and shine again. 
You’re welcome hither as your friend may say, gentle- 
men. 
A pretty house, you see, handsomely seated, 
Sweet and convenient walks, the waters crystal. 
Alon, He’s certain mad. 
Juan. As mad as a French tailor, that 
Has nothing in his head but ends of fustians. 
Per, 1 see you’re packing now, my gentle cousin, 
And my wife told me f should find it so. 
°Tis true, I do: you were merry when I was last here 
But ‘twas your will to try my patience, madam. 
I’m sorry that my swift occasions 
Can let you take your pleasure here no longer ; 
Yet, IT would have you think, my honour’d cousin, 
This house and all [ have are all your servants. 
Leon. What house? what. pleasure, sir? what do 
you mean ? 
Per. You hold the jest so stiff, *twill prove discour- 
teous 3-— ; 
This house, I mean—the pleasures of this place. 
Leon. And what of them? 4 
_ Per. They’re mine, sir, and you know it; 
My wife’s, | mean, and so conferr’d upon me, 
[A Knocking within, R. 
The hangings, sir, I must entreat your servants, 
‘That are so busy in their offices, 
Again to minister to their right uses: = 
E2 
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I shall take a view o’ th’ plate anon, and furnitures 
That are of under place. 
Leon. Ha! ha! ha! 
Per. You're merry still, cousin, 
And ofa pleasant constitution ! 
Men of great fortunes make their mirths ad placitum. 
Leon. Pr’ythee, good stubborn wife, tell me directly, 
Good evil wife, leave fooling, and tell me honestly, 
Is this my kinsman? 
Mar. 1 can tell ye nothing. 
Leon. I’ve many kinsmen, but so mad a one, 
And so fantastic all the house? 
Per. All mine, 
And all within it. I will not bate ye an ace on’t. 
Can’t you receive a noble courtesy, 
And quietly and handsomely as ye ought, coz, 
But you must ride i’ the top on’t ? 
Leon. Canst thou fight 2 
Per. Vil tell ye presently ; I could have done, sir. 
Juan. Away! no quarrels, 
Leon. Now I am more temperate, 
Yl have it proved, you were ne’er yet in Bedlam ; 
Never in love, for that’s a lunacy ; 
No great ‘state left ye, that ye never look’d for, 
Nor cannot manage,—that’s a rank distemper ; 
That you were christen’d, and who answer’d for ye, 
And then I yield—Do but look at bim! 
Per. He has half persuaded me I was bred i’ th’ 
moon. 
I have ne’er a bush at my back :—are not we both mad? 
And is not this a fantastic house we are in, 
And all a dream we do? Will ye walk out, sir ? 
And if I do not beat thee presently 
Into a sound belief as sense can give thee, 
Brick me into that wall there for a chimhey-piece, 
And say I was one o’ th’ Cesars, done by a seal- 
cutter. 
Leon. I’\) talk no more. Come, we'll away imme- 
diately. r 
Mar. Why, then, the house is his, and all that’s in it; 
Ili give away my skin, but I’ll undo ye; 
1 gave it to his wife. You must restore, sir, 
And make a new provision. 
Per. Am I inad now, 
Or am I christen’d ? you, my pagan cousin, 
My mighty Mahound kinsman ; what quirk now ?— 
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You shall be welcome all. I hope to see, sir, 
Your grace here, and my coz; we are all soldiers, 
And must do naturally for one another. 
Duke, Are ye blank at this?—Then I must tell ye, 
sir, 
You’ve no command ; now you may go at pleasure, 
And ride your ass troop. 
Leon. All this not moves me, 
Nor stirs my gall, nor alters my affections : 
You have more furniture, more houses, lady, 
And rich ones, too ; I will make bold with those ; 
And you have land i’ th’ Indies, as I take it: 
Thither we'll go, and view awhile those climates, 
Visit your factors there, that may betray ye: 
"Tis done, we must go. 
Mar. Now, thou’rt a brave gentleman, 
And, by this sacred light, I love thee dearly.— 
Hark ye, sir. 
Per. Yes, ma’am. 
Mar. This house is none of yours: I did but jest, sir; 
You are no coz of mine, beseech ye, vanish! | 
Leon. Good morrow, my sweet Mahound cousin ; 
You are welcome, welcome al],— 
We are all soldiers, 
And should naturally do for one another. 
Per. By this hand, she dies for’t, 
Or any man that speaks for her. 
Juan, San., and Alon. Ha! ha! ha! 
[Exit PEREZ, u. 
Mar. Let me request you stay but one poor month ; 
You shall have a commission, and I’il go, too. 
Give me but will so far. 
Leon. Weil, I will do’t. 
Come, and give orders for your easy voyage. 
Good morrow to your grace, we’ve private business : 
There lies your way—there. 
[Exeunt ; Leon and Marecarira, R.3 the rest, L. 
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ACT V. 
SCENE I.—A Street. 


Enter Perez, wu. 


Per. Had I but lungs enough to bawl sufficiently, 
That all the queans in Christendom might hear me, 
That all men might run away from the contagion, 

I had my wish: Would it were made high treason, 
Most infinitely high, for any man to marry 3 

T mean, for a man that would live handsomely, 
And like a gentleman, in his wits and credit. 

What torments shall I put her to? 

Cut her in pieces? Every piece will live still, 
And every morsel of her will do mischief. 

They are so many lives, there’s no hanging of ’em; 
They are too light to drown, they ’re cork and feathers. 
Under huge heaps of stones to bury her, 

And so depress her, as they did the giants ? 

She will move under more than built old Babel, 

I must destroy her. 


Enter CacaroGo, R., mith a Casket. 


Caca. Be cozen’d by a she-moth, 
That ev'ry silkman’s shop breeds ; to be cheated, 
And of a thousand ducats, by a whim-wham! 
Per. Who’s that is cheated? Speak again, thou 
vision ! 
But art thou cheated? Minister some comfort : 
Tell me, I conjure thee. 
Caca. Then keep thy circle, 
For I’m a spirit wild that flies about thee, 
And whosoe’er thou art, if thou be’st human, 
I'l] let thee plainly know, I'm cheated damnably. 
Per. Ha! ha! ha! 
Caea. Dost thou laugh? Damnably, I say, most 
damnably. 
Per. By whom, good spirit? Speak, speak! ha! ha! 
ha !— 
Caca. 11) utter ; listen ; by a rascal woman. 
Per. Ha! ha! ha! 
Caca. Dost thou laugh still ? 
Per, I must laugh—pr’ythee, pardon me, 
I shall laugh terribly. | 
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Caca. \ shall be angry, 
Terribly angry. I have cause. 

Per. By a woman cozen’d? 
Art sure it was a woman? a real woman? 

Caca. By a real devil.— 
Plague of her jewels and her copper chains! 
How rank they smell ! 

Per. Sweet cozen’d sir, let’s see them. 
I have been cheated too, I would have you note that, 
And lewdly cheated, by a woman also, 
A scurvy woman, If am undone, sweet sir, 
Therefore I must have leave to laugh. 

Caca. Pray ye take it; 
You are the merriest undone man in Europe. 

Per. Ha! ha! ha! 
I’ve seen the jewels: what a notable pennyworth 
Have you had! You will not take, sir, 
Some twenty ducats ? 

Caca. 'Thou’rt deceived ; I will take—some ten, 
Some any thing, some half ten, half a ducat. 

Per. An excellent lapidary set these stones, sure ; 
D’ye mark their waters ? 

Caca. Quicksands choke their waters ! ! 
But U shall find her. 

Per. And so shall J, Thope; but do not hurt her ; 
You cannot find in all this kingdom 
A woman that can cozen you So neatly.— 
She has taken half mine anger off with this trick. 

[Exit PEREZ, v. 

Caca. If I were valiant now, I’d kill this fellow ; 
I’ve money enough lies by me at a pinch, 
To pay for twenty rascals’ lives that vex me. 
Ili to this lady’s ; there I shall be satisfied. 

[ Bzit CacaFoao, R. 


SCENE Il.—<Another Street. 


Enter PEREZ, L., and EsTiFaNaA, R 


Per. Why, how dar’st thou meet me again, thou 
rebel, 
And know’ st how thou hast used me thrice, thou rascal ? 
Were there not ways enough to fly my vengeance, 
No holes, nor vaults, to hide thee from my fury, 
But thou must meet me face to face to kill thee? 
1 would not seek thee to destroy thee willingly ; 
But now thou com‘st t’” invite me, com’st upon me 3 
F 
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How like a sheep-biting rogue, taken i’ the manor. 
And ready for a halter, dost thou look now ? 
Thou hast a hanging look, thou scurvy thing ! 
Hast ne’er a knife, 

Nor e’er a string to lead thee to Elysium ? 

Be there no pitiful ’pothecaries in this town, 

That have compassion upon wretched women, 
That dare administer a dram of ratsbane ? 

Estif. I know you’ve mercy. 

Per. If I had tons of mercy, thou deservest none. | 
What new trick’s now a foot, and what new houses 
Have you i’ the air? what orchards in apparition ? 
What canst‘thou say for thy life? 

Estif. Little or nothing. 

I know you'll kill me, and I know ’tis useless 
To beg for mercy. Pray let me draw my book out, 
And pray a little. 
Per. Do, a very little; 
For I have further business than thy killing. 
I have poet yet to borrow. Speak, when you’re 
ready. ae, 

Estif. Now, now, sir, now ‘gl Shows a Pistol. 
Come on.—Do you start from me? =" * 

Do you sweat, great captain? Have you seen a spirit? 

Per. Do you wear guns? 

Estif. 1 am a soldier’s wife, sir, 

And by that privilege I may be arm’d. 
Now what’s the news, and let’s discourse more friendly, 
And talk of our affairs in peace. 

Per.. Let me see, 

Pr’ythee let me see’thy gun, "tis a very pretty one. 

Estif. No, no, sir, you shall feel. 

Per. Hold, hold, you villain ; what, would you 
Kill your husband?) Ah!— 

Estif. Ah! jet mine own husband then 
Be in’s own wits; there, there’s a thousand ducats ; 
Who must provide for you? and yet you'll kill me. 

Per. I will not hurt thee for ten thousand millions. 

Kstif. When will you redeem your jewels? I have 

pawn’d them, 
You see for what. 

Per. Vil kiss thee ; 

And get as many more, L’]] make thee famous. 
Had we the house now ! 

Estif. Come along with me: 

If that be vanish’d, there be more to hire, sir. 


” 
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Per. I see Iam an ass when thou art near me. 
Estif. Did you never know that before? [Kxeunt, R. 


SCENE JII.—A Chamber. 


Enter Leon and MARGARITA, R. 


Leon. Come, we'll away unto your country house, 
And there we’ll learn to live contentedly ; 
This place is full of charge, and full of hurry ; 
No part of sweetness dwells about these cities. ! 

Mar. Whither you will, I wait upon your pleasure ; 
Live in a hollow tree, sir, [’ll live with ye. 

Leon. Ay, now you strike a harmony, a true one, 
When your obedience waits upon your husband. 
Why, now, I dote upon you, love you dearly, 
And my rough nature falls like roaring streams, 
Clearly ani sweetly into your embraces. 
Command you now, and ease me of that trouble ; : 
I'll be as humble to you as a servant. 
Bid whom you please, invite your noble friends, — 
They shall be welcome all ;—now experience 
Has link’d you fast unto the chain of goodness ! 

[ Clashing Swords. A Cry within, ** Down with 
their swords !’’ | 

What noise is this ? what dismal cry ? 

Mar. ’Tis loud, too: 
Sure there’s some mischief done i’ th’ streets; look out 

there. 
Leon. Look out, and help! 


Enter LORENZO,.R. 


Lor. O, sir, the Duke Medina 
Leon. What of the Duke Medina ? 
Lor. Oh, sweet gentleman, 
Is almost slain. 
Mar, Away! away! and help him! 
All the house help! 
[Exeunt Marcarita and LorENzo, t. 
Leon. How! slain?—Why, Margarita ! 
Wife !—Ha! ha! sure some new device they have a- 
foot again, 
Some trick upon my credit. I shall meet it; 
I'd rather guide a ship imperial, 
Alone, and in a storm, than rule one woman. 
F 2 
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Enter Marcarita, Sancnuo, Duxe, and ALonzo, tL. 


Mar. How came you hurt, sir? 

Duke. I fell out with my friend, the noble colonel. 
My cause was naught, for ’twas against your honour : 
And he that wrongs the innoceut ne’er prospers. 

For charity, 

Lend me a bed to ease my tortured body : 
That ere I perish I may show my penitence ; 
I fear I’m slain. te 

Leon. Help to bear him in— 

There shall be nothing in this house, my lord, 
But as your own. 
Duke. I thank ye, noble sir. 
Leon. To bed with him;—and, wife, give your at- 
tendance, 
{Exeunt Duke, Sancho, ALoNzO, and MARGARITA, R 
Leon, Afore me, ’tis rarely counterfeited. 


Enter JUAN, R. 


Juan. True, it is so, sir. 
He is not hurt, only we made a scuffle, 
As though we purposed anger; that same scratch 
On’s hand he took, to colour all, and draw compassion, 
That he might get into your house more cunningly. 
I must not stay.—Stand now, and you’re a brave fel- 


low. 
Leon. I thank ye, noble colonel, and I honour ye. 
Never be quiet ! [Exit JUAN, L. 


Enter MARGARITA, R. 


Mar. He’s most desperate ill, sir. 
I do not think these ten months will recover him. 
Leon. Does he hire my house to play the fool in, 
Or does it stand on fairy ground? we’re haunted ; 
Are all men and their wives troubled with dreams thus 
Mar. What ail you, sir? 
Leon. Nay, what ai] you, sweet wife, 
To put these daily pastimes on my patience 7? 
What dost thou see in me, that J should suffer this ? 
Mar. Alas, I pity ye! 
Leon. Thow’lt make me angry— 
Thou never saw’st me mad yet, 
Mar. You are always: 
You carry a kind of Bedlam still about ye. 
Leon, If thou pursuest me further, run stark mad: 
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If you have more hurt dukes or gentlemen, 

To lie here on your cure, I-shall be desperate ; 

I know the trick, and you shall feel I know it. 

Are you so hot, that no hedge can contain ye ? 

I°ll have thee let blood in the veins about thee; 

I'll have thy thoughts found, too, and have them open‘d ; 

Thy spirits purged, for those are they that fire ye: 

The maid shall be your mistress, you the maid, 

And all her servile labours you shall reach at, 

And go through cheerfully, or else sleep empty. 

That maid shall lie by me to teach you duty ; 

You in a pallet by, to humble ye, 

And grieve for what you lose,—you foolish, wicked 

woman. 
Mar. V've lost myself, sir; 

And all that was my base self, disobedience, [Kneels. 

My wantonness, my stubbornness I’ve lost, too; 

And now, by that pure faith good wives are crown’d 

with, 

By your own nobleness 
Leon. Beware, beware !—have you no fetch now ? 
Mar. No, by my repentance, no. 

Leon. But art thou truly, truly honest? 
Mar. My life shall show it. 
Leon. I take you up, 





Enter ALTEA, L. 


And wear you next my heart; see you be worth it.-~ 
Now what with you? 
Alt. 1 come to tell my lady, 
There is a fulsome fat fellow would fain speak with her. 
Leon. ’Tis Cacafogo ; keep him from the duke ; 
The duke from him ; anon, he’ll yield us laughter. 
Alt. Where is it, please you, that we shall detain 
him ? 
He seems at war with reason, full of wine. 
Leon. To the cellar with him, ’tis the drunkards’ 
den 3 
Fit cover for such beasts ;—should he be resty, 
Say Iam at home: unwieldly as he is, 
He’ll creep into an augre-hole to shun me. 
Alt. V’1l dispose of him there. [ Brit ALTEA, L. 
Leon. Now, Margarita, comes your trial on 3 
The duke expects you, acquit yourself to him. 
IT put you to the test ; you have my trust. 
My confidence, my love. - 
F 
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Mar. 1 will deserve them. [Brit MaARGARIPA, R. 
Leon. My work is done, and now my heart’s at ease. 

I read in every look she means me fairly, 

And nobly shall my love reward her for it.— 

He who betrays his rights, the husband’s rights, 

To pride and wantonness, or who denies 

Affection to the heart he hath subdued, 

Forfeits his claim to manhood and humanity. [Ezit, r. 


SCENE IV.—Another Chamber. 


The DuKE discovered upon a Couch. 


Duke. Why, now this is most excellent invention 3 
T shall succeed, in spite of this huffing husband. 
an but smile to think most wary spouses 

he soonest are deceived. 


Ente; MarGaRiTa, RB. D. 


Who’s there ? 
Mar. ’Tis I, my lord. 
Duke. Are you alone, sweet friend % 
Mar. Alone, and come to inquire how your wounds 
are. ; 
Duke. 1 have none, lady, not a hurt about me ; 
My damages I did but counterfeit, 
And feign’d the quarrel only for your sake. 
I am as lusty and as full of health, 
As high in blood,—My Margarita, come, 
Come to my couch, and there let’s lisp love’s language 
Mar. Hold! hold, my Jord: 
Would you take that which I’ve no right to give? 
Steal wedlock’s property? and in his house, 
Beneath the roof of him who entertains you, 
Would you his wife betray? will you become 
Th’ ungrateful viper, who, restored to life, 
Venom’d the breast that saved him ? 
Duke. Leave these dull thoughts to mortifying pe- 
nance ; 
Let us, while love is lusty, prove its pow’r. 
Mar. Forbear, my lord. 
Proud follies once, I own, debased my mind 3 
You found my weakness, wanted to ensnare it, 
Shameful I own my fault, but ’tis repented ; 
No more the wanton Margarita now, 
But the chaste wife of Leon. His great merit, 
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His manly tenderness, his trusting love, 

Commands from me affection in return, 

Pure as esteem can offer. He has won me ; 

And all my mended heart’s devoted to him. 
Duke. This-jesting well becomes a sprightly beauty ! 

No more mementos, let me press you to me, 

And stifle with my kisses 
Mar. Nay, then, within there ! 


Enter Leon, JUAN, ALONZO, SANCHO, and ALTEA, BR. D. 


Leon. hehe ! Did you call, my wife,—or you, my 
lord ? 
Was it your grace that wanted me 7—No answer ! 
What, out of bed! How do you, my good lord ? 
Methinks you look but poorly on this matter. 
Has my wife wounded you? You were welt before. 
Duke. More hurt than ever ; spare your reproach ; 
I feel too much already. . 
Leon. I see it, sir, and now your grace shall know, 
I can as ready pardon as revenge. 
Be comforted,—all is forgotten. 
Duke. I thank you, sir. 
Leon, Wife, you are a right one; 
And now with unknown nations I dare trust ye. 
Juan. No more feign’d fights, my lord,—they never 
prosper. 


Enter LORENZO, R. 


Lor. Please you, sir, 

We cannot keep this gross fat man in order. 

He swears he’ll have admittance to my lady, 

And reels about, and clamours most outrageously. 
Leon. Let him come up. (Exit Lorenzo, r.| Wife, 

here’s another suitor, 

We forgot, has been sighing in the cellar, 

Making my casks his mistresses. 

Will your grace permit us to produce a rival ? 
Duke. No more on that theme, I request, Don Leon. 
Leon. Here comes the porpoise ; he’s devilish drunk : 

Let me stand by. 


Enter Cacarogo, r., drunk, led by Lorenzo and 
DIEGO, R. 
Caca. Where is my bona roba? O, you're a) here. 
Why, I don’t fear snap-dragons— 
I’m full of Greek wine, the true ancient courage. 
Sweet Mrs. Margarita—Let me kiss thee. 
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Leon. What would you? 
Caca. Sir! 
Leon. Lead off the wretch. | 
Duke. Most filthy figure, truly. 
Caca. Filthy ! O you’re a prince ; ce I can buy 
Your dukedom ; I can buy all of you, 
Your wives and ail. 
Juan, Sleep, and be silent. 
Caca. Speak you to your creditors, 
Good captain half-pay, [ll not take thy pawns in. 
Leon. Which of the butts is thy mistress ? 
[ To CacaFoao. 
Cuca. Butt in thy belly. 
Leon. There’s two in thine, I’m sure, ’tis grows so 
monstrous. 
Caca. Butt in thy face. 
Leon. Go, carry him to sleep. 
Caca. I can buy you all,—all. 
[Hreunt Cacaroao and SERVANTS, R. 
Leon. When he is cool’d, we’ll let him out to rail, 
Or hang himself; there will be no loss of him. 


Enter Perez and EstTiFanta, L. 


Leon. Who’s this? ? my Mahound cousin? 
Per. Good sir, ’tis very good ; would I'd a house, too, 
For there’s no talking in the open air. 
You have a pretty seat, you have the luck on’t, 
A pretty lady, too; I have miss’d both. 
My carpenter built in a mist, [ thank him; 
Do me the courtesv to let me see it, 
See it once more. But I shall cry for anger. 
I’ll hire a chandler’s shop close under ye, 
And, for my reoee sell soap and WAID COG. 
Leon. Ha! ha! ha! 
Per. Nay, if vou; do not laugh now, and laugh 
heartily, 
You are a fool, coz. 
Leon. I must laugh a little. 
And now I’ve done; coz, thou shalt live with me, 
My merry coz, the world shall not divorce us; 
Thou art a valiant man, and thou shalt never want: 
Will this content thee 2 
Per. Vll ery, and then be thankful. 
Indeed I will, and I'll be honest to ye! 
I’d live a swallow here, I must confess.— 
Wife, I forgive thee all if thou be honest, 
And, at thy peril, I believe thee excellent. 
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Estif. If I prove otherwise, let me beg first. 
Mar. Sir, let me imitate your nobleness ; 
Here, this is yours, some recompense for service. 
(Gives a purse to ESTiFANIs 
Duke. And. this is yours, your true comulssion; sir. 
Now you're a captain. 
Leon. You're a noble prince, sir, 
And now a soldier. 
Juan. Sir, I shall wait upon you throughall fortunes. 
San. Noble Don Leon, so shall I. 
Alon. And I too. 
Alt, And T must needs attend my mistress. 
Leon. Will you. go, sister ? 
Alt. Yes, indeed, good brother : 
I have two ties, mine own blood, and my mistress. 
Mar. Is she your sister ? 
Leon. Yes, indeed, good wife, 
And my best sister, for she proved so, wenci, 
When she deceived you with a loving husband. 
Alt. I would not deal so truly for a stranger. 
Mar. Well, I could chide ye ; 
But it must be lovingly, and like a sister. 
Duke. Vl) bring you on your way, and feast yenobly, 
For now IT have an honest heart to love ye, 
And then deliver ye to the blue Neptune. 
Juan, Your colours you must wear, and wear them 
proudly, 
Wear them before the bullet and in blood, too, 
And all the world shall know we’re Virtue’s servants, 
Duke. And all the world shall know, a noble mind 
Makes women beautiful, and envy blind. 
Leon, All you, who mean to lead a happy life, 
First, learn to rule, and then to have a wife. 


THE END, 


